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CONTRADICTIONS OF MODERN FRANCE. 
THE MILITARY PARADOX. 


Tuk other day, in their enthusiastic admiration for M. Emile Zola, 
certain Italian journals made a violent attack on what they called 
“ French Militarism.” A trifling incident took place at the time, so 
simple as to be almost unnoticed by the public; and it may be well 
to call a little more attention to it. The supreme command of the 
French Army has changed hands. General Saussier, who bore the 
title of “ Generalissimo,” and who for many years was the recognised 
head of that army in time of war, has retired, and General Jamont 
has taken his place. This operation was performed with the most 
perfect simplicity ; there was no reviewing of troops, no firing of 
salvos, no parade, no official speeches, no reception—in fact, nothing. 
The new Generalissimo, so far from going to his new residence with 
pomp and surrounded by a brilliant staff, contented himself with 
paying an ordinary visit, like any private gentleman, to the President 
of the Republic; and when his visit was over he went home again. 
As a matter of fact the State never dreamed of offering him either a 
palace to live in, or extra pay for the expenses of entertaining, or 
even the privilege of distinguishing himself by his uniform from the 
other generals his colleagues. It offered him nothing but the oppor- 
tunity for expending all his strength, all his talent, and all his time 
in making preparations for a war which in all probability will never 
break out ; in which case General Jamont will have laboured, not in 
vain certainly, but in obscurity and without gaining the faintest 
reflection of glory in the eyes of the public. Surely it is the first 
time that the world has seen great nations maintaining in time of 
peace such formidable engines of war as the German and French 
armies. I am not one of those who rejoice in this sort of spectacle. 
I consider that this Europe of ours is stupidly ruining and sterilising 
herself at the very time when she needs all her forces in order to hold 
her own against the industrial and commercial competition of the 
New World, to say nothing of the intellectual competition which 
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will soon be as fierce as any other. And I believe that it was not 
impossible to avoid the cruel necessity which for twenty-five years 
turned Europe into a vast fortified camp. But, granted that we did 
not know how to avoid it, and that we were obliged to put into prac- 
tice once more the celebrated proverb, Si ris pacem, para bellum, I 
could wish that foreigners should at least recognise that modern 
France, in giving life to an obedient and disciplined army—and that 
in the very heart of a Republic founded on equality, unstable in its 
powers—has performed a prodigy of a kind which history has given 
us no other examples of until now. 

Let us compare the two men who occupy the two highest positions 
in our Republic. The one, Félix Faure, is a merchant, sprung from 
the people ; he has made a fortune honourably in trade, has early 
taken part in the political life of his country, has brought lucidity 
and good sense to the discussion of public affairs, and chance has sud- 
denly raised him to the supreme magistrature. He has by no means 
an easy part to play. The Constitution makes of him a mere citizen 
who will go back into the ranks when his presidency has expired, and 
whose task is to execute the laws and to insure the right working of 
the wheels of government. But diplomacy makes him the equal 
of the mightiest sovereigns, and circumstances over which he has no 
control have obliged him to accept the homage of a triumphal 
reception in the capital of a certain great Empire. Surely we 
may call this a paradox; it is the presidential paradox. We 
might almost argue that in France the position of the head of the 
State is an insecure and illogical one; but observe, that of all our 
actual institutions there are none more elastic than this. It has 
made it possible for MacMahon to attempt a coup d’ Etat, Grévy to 
end in a lamentable scandal, Carnot to be assassinated, Casimir- 
Périer to lose heart suddenly and retire in the most unexpected 
manner; but order has never yet been disturbed, the right man has 
always been found as soon as wanted, and the same /é/e has never had 
to be played twice; for each of our six presidents has understood his 
task differently and accomplished it in his own way. 

Beside Félix Faure General Jamont now stands, and with him it 
is just the other way about. The law confers on him extravagant 
powers. Consider that he is the eventual commander of all the forces 
which, if war were declared to-morrow, France would pour out over 
the frontiers. In two months’ time his fame would be echoing 
through the whole world, and would endure through several centuries 
of history. At the same time fate may any moment condemn him 
to inaction and oblivion, and he will be absolutely unable to make 
use of the powers conferred on him. If the law sets him in the full 
light of day, custom thrusts him back into the shade. The War 
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Minister, who is here to-day and gone to-morrow, has more preroga- 
tives than he, and eclipses him at every turn. If it is a new thing to 
see the formation of such gigantic armies, it is something still newer 
to see them commanded in this fashion. In a Republic the right 
fashion is the fashion which allows a man to reap the fruit of his 
labours, which keeps the head of the army apart from politics, 
withdraws him from electoral influences, and, because he has nothing 
to give, protects him against those who have anything to ask of him. 
In short, it is a way which has been tried, and, though somewhat 
abnormal, has been found satisfactory. And this brings us to our 
second paradox, the military paradox. 

It is this that I want to lay before the readers of the ForrnicutrLy 
Review now while the subject is topical. As it happens, the 
strongest element in the fesling caused by the Dreyfus affair 
was fear lest the honour of the army should be touched, that 
army which is so dear to Frenchmen on account, not so much of the 
material as of the moral sacrifices they have made for it. No doubt 
the fact that Dreyfus is a Jew has done much to increase the agita- 
tion. His co-religionists have a great deal of superfluous cash at their 
disposal, and really they had every right to spend it in the hope of 
proving the innocence of one of their number condemned for a shame- 
ful crime. We have here the logical consequence of anti-Semitism, 
that absurd movement started by a few intolerant and fanatical 
pamphleteers. The Jews are attacked wholesale, and they are abused 
because they unite to defend themselves. But so far as we have to 
deal with the Jewish side of the question only, that question remains 
an eminently Parisian one. By this I do not mean to say that it is con- 
fined to the Boulevards, but that in every one of our provincial towns 
there exists a little group of Parisians, that is to say, of people who 
have the Parisian spirit, who get excited, brag, inflame their imagi- 
nation, and, happily for it, are not the leaders of the nation. The 
nation is not so easily understood ; more than one foreigner has tried 
to understand it and has not succeeded; Mr. John KE. C. Bodley, for 
instance, who has just published a very important work on modern 
Krance. It took him seven years to write it, and though he has got 
most of his facts right, he has contrived to give an utterly false im- 
pression all round. Now the nation was not in the least moved by 
the Dreyfus affair itself. Its curiosity was excited and no more. But 
the affair very soon took another turn. The Jews, or their allies, 
have lodged an imputation against the entire army; and Emile Zola, 
who outside his profession as a novelist has never shown a particu- 
larly well-balanced mind, writes his famous letter in which he abuses 
the chief military officers. 

Then the nation was shaken to its very depths. Into peasants’ 
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cottages, hidden away among the mountains, where the very names 
of ministers are unknown, the news came thut Frenchmen had 
actually insulted the army, and every heart was stirred. The more 
so because, at the same time, persons of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence affirmed with some anxiety that the Council of War that 
judged Dreyfus did wrong in disregarding certain forms of pro- 
cedure established by justice in civilised countries; not in all, how- 
ever, for Germany is a civilised country, and these same guarantees 
are refused to those who serve under her standards. They remain 
subject even after they have left their regiments to military procedure 
which works in secret and terminates in a judgment with closed doors, 
neither defendant nor accused being allowed any direct communica- 
tion with the judges. This case was an altogether exceptional one, 
and if the debates had not been held with closed doors, we know now 
that the result might have been an international complication of a 
very grave kind. But no matter, our sense of justice is so strong 
that protestations were at once formulated. And the French people 
is, at the present moment, under the very awkward necessity either 
of blaming a military tribunal composed of honourable and eminent 
officers, or by their silence sanctioning as legitimate a procedure 
which, to say the least of it, is not according to the strict rules of 
justice. 

What is called our “ militarism” thus seems to exist in a state of 
perpetual equilibrium. The French army is in equilibrium. It can 
only be maintained by maintaining the equilibrium by which it lives, 
and, like all states of equilibrium, this one is made up of contradictions. 
We will consider these summarily. 


- 


The first contradiction is that by which the soldier suffers. The 
Republic took possession of France at a time when she had just 
finished ruining herself. It brought order and liberty ; but it pro- 
mised neither glory nor conquest; its ideal was wealth and well- 
being; its strength rested on agriculture, trade, and industry. In 
short, it was a régime of labour. The country so conceived of it, and 
was not discouraged by the series of very heavy taxes that resulted ; 
it recognised the necessity for them, and accepted it bravely. But 
what are money taxes compared with that tax on the whole personality 
which the French citizen pays when he becomes a soldier? His 
career is threatened, his advancement delayed. It is difficult to con- 
ceive the harm done to artisans and petty tradesmen by the successive 
calls which take their workpeople from them first for three years, and 
then, when the men have passed into the reserve, for drill periods of 
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twenty-eight days. It isa state of permanent disorganisation hard 
for Anglo-Saxons to realise, seeing that they would not easily tolerate 
such a seizure of their personality by the State. It is true that other 
nations are equally subject to it; but apart from the fact that 
(rermany and Russia have a much larger population than ours where- 
from to recruit their forces, military power in these countries is in a 
measure the raison d’étre of the Empire. The Emperor requires that 
his subjects shall wear uniform and hold themselves in readiness to be 
killed when he considers it necessary. The subjects may have the 
most peaceful sentiments at heart; all the same, they are conscious of 
their dependence on the Emperor, to whose opinions and will their 
own must bow. We have nothing like this in our country. A 
Krenchman is the master of his government ; he nominates it ; he has 
no hereditary chief; all power is a delegation from the people, and 
springs from its vote. And that power makes for peace precisely 
because the people itself is peaceful in the very highest degree. I 
know very well that it is difficult to make foreigners accept this notion. 
They are inveterately accustomed to judge us by the actions and 
behaviour of those Parisians whom I spoke of just now. 

Let a few ridiculous enthusiasts give an ovation to the King of 
Spain when he arrives at Paris on his way from Berlin; let a few 
journals abuse the Government because it sent a squadron to assist 
at the inauguration of the Kiel Canal; and Europe immediately 
bursts into a chorus of wild exclamations at the susceptibility of 
French patriotism and our bellicose designs. Defore writing Z’Lro- 
lution Frangaise sous la Troisiéme République 1 happened to study the 
foreign policy of France by the aid of documents probably inaccessible 
to foreigners, and for my part I can affirm with all impartiality that 
'rance has made every concession compatible with her dignity in the 
desire to keep peace with Germany. There is nothing astonishing in 
this; you have only to go among the French people to see at once 
that the undertakings they are engaged in demand before all things 
the maintenance of peace—for instance, the organisation of their 
colonies; the development of all their technical schools and educa- 
tional institutions; the founding of any number of social and 
charitable works. All these things—to say nothing of the successive 
preparation of three great Universal Exhibitions in 1878, 1889, and 
1900—at least imply a very decided will to avoid the evils of war. 
For the rest every enlightened Frenchman is aware that a general 
war, even a victorious one, would be the ruin of the country and the 
cause of irreparable injury. We have here a people with an urgent 
need of peace, a people, moreover, which is the master of its own 
Government, and which for a quarter of a century has cheerfully 
borne the heaviest taxes in such a manner as to secure the nation 
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against attack, and to enable it to keep its rank among European 
powers; and it has done this from a spirit of pure abnegation, 
perfectly realising the nature of the sacrifice it was making, and 
without complaining on that account. 

If military service weighs heavily on the soldier-citizen, the officer’s 
profession is an equally depressing one. The British officer has a 
comparatively pleasant time of it; he belongs as a rule to a sort of 
social aristocracy ; his life is varied, the vast world is all before him, 
he is not shut up in his small island ; if he does not like it he can leave 
it. Not so in France. A French officer receives very poor pay for 
extremely monotonous service. One hope alone sustains him, the 
hope of war. Now he sees that the chances of war are problematical, 
and ashe also knows what evils accompany it, he is bound in ordinary 
humanity to dread it. Thus, other things equal, he too finds himself 
in the same position as the Generalissimo; he may not relax his 
labour for a moment, because if war should happen to break out 
suddenly at that moment, a horrible responsibility would then rest 
upon him and his comrades—the responsibility of defeat. And if 
war does not break out his labour is fruitless. Further, the service 
is so overcrowded that promotion comes but slowly; the garrisons 
provide him with very little amusement ; his chief satisfaction is the 
consciousness of having done his duty. Without the colonial wars in 
Africa and Tonkin many of our officers would have been simply unable 
to hold out any longer, and it may be said that Jules Ferry has 
rendered Europe an incalculable service by turning the energies of 
France in this direction. He has staved off a situation which 
threatened to become dangerously strained. 

Foreign critics frequently make an observation which seems 
very just and is not so really. They say: If you were honestly 
fond of peace, if you had no other intention than that of defending 
yourselves in case of attack, by all means remain on the defensive ; 
do not make your army an offensive one. What does this mean but a 
return to the good old National Guard, or an organised militia like 
that of the Swiss Confederation or the United States? But an army 
constructed on those principles would be so feeble that it would barely 
defend us against Belgium, very inadequately against Italy, and 
against Germany not at all. Disarmament is, unfortunately, a 
beautiful illusion, but even if it were as possible as it is desirable, 
most certainly France should not be expected to take the initiative. 
Since France is obliged to keep a real army to oppose the other armies 
by which she is surrounded, it is quite necessary that she should 
provide that army with the only training which can make it strong, 
that is to say, offensive training. This necessity helps to make the 
officer’s work so depressing. The prospect of serious fighting for 
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which he yearns with all his soul flees before him like the deceptive 
mirage that betrays the traveller in the desert. It is weary work 
taking up a fictitiously offensive attitude against an imaginary enemy, 
never once seeing the real foe before you in flesh and blood, never 
hearing the hiss of the bullet above the roar of the powder. 

‘To pass to the superior grades. Here we have the Generals. They 
are the supreme limit of the military hierarchy. There is nothing 
above them but the civil power incarnate in a group of gentlemen in 
black coats who govern the country. The exalted virtues and 
glorious death of President Carnot gave a certain brilliance of relief 
to the position he filled; besides, the head of the State personates a 
Power, though a relative one, seeing that he holds office for seven 
years. All the same, he is a mere deputy, a politician shorn of the 
prestige which, in a country like France, belongs to the military man. 
Further below him, though still high in the ranks of the constitution, 
come the President of the Senate and the President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, then the Ministers. These last are frequently changed ; 
they are liable, at any time, to be attacked and thrown out of office. 
Some of them are young lawyers, intelligent, but above all clever in 
pushing themselves forward. Here and there they recall, though in 
a somewhat attenuated form, the type of the American politician. 
And it is to men like these that the Generals must give way. Sup- 
pose that in the United States at the present day there existed a 
large standing army, backed by the glorious memories of the War of 
Independence and the War of Secession, also by an unbroken life of 
a century’s duration; would the chiefs of such an army tamely submit 
to the orders of the President and his Cabinet ? And yet the situa- 
tion would be a very different one; for, in the United States, the 
governing power is a reality, and an effective reality, but it is dis- 
cereet. The President leads the life of a private gentleman, and the 
Ministers efface themselves even more than he. With us government 
is still surrounded with all the ceremony to which centuries of 
monarchy have accustomed us. When a minister goes from place to 
place the populace restrains itself with difficulty from taking him for 
the representative of a King and an Emperor, and it does not always 
succeed in curbing its enthusiasm. When the Minister of Public 
Works goes to Toulouse or Lille, he finds the authorities waiting for 
him on the platform of the railway station; he gets into a carriage 
escorted by a detachment of cavalry, drives under several triumphal 
arches, goes to the Prefecture, where he receives, one after the other, 
the General in command and his officers, the archbishop and his 
clergy, the magistrates, and so on. Everybody pays him some neat 
little compliment, to which he neatly replies; after that he visits the 
hospital, or lays the foundation stone of one public building and 
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opens another, and, in the evening, he takes part in a grand banquet 
and makes a speech, in which he tries to prove that the Cabinet to 
which he has the honour to belong is immeasurably superior to all 
other Cabinets that have gone before it. Then he takes the train and 
goes back to Paris. This unvarying programme is repeated at least 
fifteen times a year; it is prodigiously absurd, and I never see it 
performed without devoutly praying for the day when the simplicity 
which befits 2 Republic will attend the members of the Government 
in their comings and goings. But, once more, it is not at all sur- 
prising that we cannot lay aside, all at once, these habits of courtly 
humbug bequeathed to us by a long tradition of absolute monarchy. 

In all this little ministerial progress the unhappy general has been 
pressed into the service. He, with his withering contempt for all 
forms of rhetoric, has had to listen to speeches; he has even been 
compelled to make them. He has had to weigh all his words and 
pay attention to all his gestures. And the little mushroom lawyer- 
minister to whom he has just paid his respects delicately reminds him 
of his dependence on the civil power, on the Chamber which, every 
year, discusses the budget of war, on the Army Commission com- 
posed of deputies which enters so light-heartedly into all questions of 
technical detail, on the Prefect with whom he frequently disagrees, 
on the great governmental whole above which there is nothing, not 
so much as a sovereign in uniform, to embody the supreme and _ per- 
petual command. All this involves a moral situation which must be, 
which has been, and still is most grievous to be borne, and which the 
heads of our army bear so valiantly, some out of patriotism and the 
pure spirit of discipline, others because they comprehend the fact that 
the Republic has become the necessary form of government for 
France. Not one of them failed in the hour of Boulangism; not one 
supported the Dictatorial Candidate. This was not the spirit of the 
military men of 1849; in the Mémoires du Général Fleury we see 
with what calm indifference they adhered to the projects of Louis 
Napoleon, even when they least understood them. 

This is the first reason why the army is so dear to the French 
people. There is not one of us who has not made tremendous 
sacrifices for it; citizens, soldiers, officers, generals 





all have given 
themselves up to it; it has required of some forgetfulness of their own 
interests, of others renunciation of their ambition and their reputa- 
tion in the eyes of men. And this has lasted for a quarter of a 
century, and even longer. I say again, this is a new fact in history, 
and an unmistakable evidence of moral force. ‘T’o be sure we have the 
utterances of M. Anatole France and of some others of those corrupt 
and vicious writers whom our country unfortunately produces in too 
great abundance, and people who take them seriously may very well 
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reproach us with our immorality; but they cannot deny that fact, 
and if they are honest they will draw from it the logical conclusion 
that our store of moral force is not exhausted, and that, little by little, 
we are learning self-restraint. 


II. 


he second motive which the French people have for loving the 
army is that in its turn the army has rendered great services to the 
French people, and they feel grateful in consequence. First of all, it 
has given them security. Since the completion of our military 
organisation we have never felt that agony of fear lest we should be 
attacked before we are ready to defend ourselves, the agony which 
in 1875, for instance, weighed so heavily upon us. ‘The peasant 
ploughs his field, the workman sets his machine going in perfect ease 
and tranquillity, because he knows that the regiments are well dis- 
ciplined, the magazines of the commissariat well stored, and that our 
strength renders the chances of attack less probable. This again is a 
feeling that English people can hardly realise, because they do not 
know what it is to have an open frontier, a mere conventional line 
that can be crossed at a stride, and which is all that lies between you 
and an enemy whose violence and power you have lately proved. 

The army has rendered a second service in providing a safeguard 
for our young men. In France, since the Revolution, the really weak, 
really inadequate thing, has been her system of education. I do not 
say instruction, but education. It is colourless and indefinite; our 
boys are taught neither energy nor self-control ; they are not trained 
to endure hardship; they are made feeble and neurotic. The result 
would be in the highest degree injurious to the race if military service 
did not intervene to remedy the deplorable effects of our education, 
or rather our want of education. Life in the barracks regenerates our 
young men physically and morally; they leave it with stronger 
muscles, healthier habits of mind, and, so to speak, simpler and clearer 
brains. They have come into contact with one another, the poor with 
the rich, the North with the South, the brain-workers with the hand- 
workers ; and this opens their minds, makes them realise that things 
have several aspects, and that there is more than one point of view by 
which men may be judged. Obviously this is not perfection. Nothing 
can be put in the place of real education—the kind that a boy gets from 
a real master between the ages of twelve and eighteen ; at twenty his 
character is already too fully formed not to have taken certain creases. 
But so far as it is possible with us, military service repairs in some 
sort the defects of the /ycécs, and if here and there one can point out 
cases of young men who have been ruined by barrack life, I believe 
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that the list is innumerable of those who have been saved by it. 
Personally I cannot be easily suspected of optimism in this matter, 
having always insisted on the disadvantages of a military réyime 
applied to colleges. But when the colleges fail to fulfil their mission, 
as is the case in France, military service is, I believe, the only means 
of giving back to a young man some of the virility which he lacks. 
The third service which the army has rendered is no less great. 
It has served as a regulating force in politics. In spite of our 
successive attempts at parliamentarism we have still been more or 
less novices in the practical working of free institutions. Our legis- 
lative assemblies tended towards Utopia in 1789, and to crime in 
1793. The Chambers of the Restoration and of the Monarchy of 
July owed their stability and their relative preponderance to their 
aristocratic origin alone. In 1848 the assembly, although animated 
by the very noblest sentiments, displayed all at once an extraordinary 
impotence. And what has become of the Parliament of the Third 
Republic, made up of so many incoherent elements, contradictory 
opinions, and old political passions for ever unassuaged ? It should 
be noticed that parliamentarism can only exist where there exists a 
subject which admits of no dispute, a principle which everybody 
must acknowledge. In monarchie countries this principle is called 
lovalism. Loyalism has never been necessarily attached to the person 
of the sovereign. Thus it exists in countries which are not monarchic. 
In the United States, for instance, the President is attacked with the 
utmost freedom, but the attachment to the Republican form of 
Government is such that the name of the Republic is enough to 
reunite all Americans in one spirit of affection and reverence. In 
France the Republic could no longer count upon a like unanimity of 
sentiment from the time when loyalists and imperialists formed a 
minority, however important. In short, former régimes have been 
defective for lack of loyalism, for lack of that sincere and deep 
affection which can pardon errors and which maintains trust. Loyalism 
has never reappeared since the days of Louis XVI. But the army 
has provided the Republic of to-day with this element so essential to 
solid government. Whenever the interests of the army have been 
touched all parties have made truce, in the Chamber as in the street. 
The Deputies and Senators by their votes, the public by its acclama- 
tions, have given evidence of the most perfect union. The very 
Socialists have been forced to lower the tone of their declamations 
when they attack the military question. The socialist Mayor of 
Marseilles, Docteur Flaissiéres, was obliged to address General Dodds 
on his return from Dahomey, and General Duchesne on his return 
from Madagascar, and he did it in the warmest manner. The 
national festival of the 14th of July has been definitely established 
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only because the army takes part in it. Do away with the reviewing 
of the troops and the festival would not arouse the slightest en- 
thusiasm. We should have nothing to commemorate but the taking 
of the Bastille, and nobody would take the trouble to commemorate 
that; while, on the contrary, Monarchists and Republicans are always 
equally ready to do homage to the army. 

Moreover, extreme parties have more than once been led to make 
concessions to prudence and moderation because the interest of the 
army required it, and in a country where violent opinions fasci- 
nate and never fail to draw numbers of adherents, this is a great 
advantage. Finally, it is the army again that has played the chief 
part in the foreign policy of France. The Franco-Russian alliance 
is not, thank Heaven! so bellicose as it is supposed to be abroad, but 
it is essentially military. At the review at Chalons Nicholas II. 
defined it as a “confraternity of arms.” There is a perpetual inter- 
change of dispatches and presents between the Russian and the 
French regiments whenever a Saint’s day or an anniversary gives 
opportunity, and two hommes de guerre, Admiral Gervais and General 
de LDoisdeffre, have been virtually called upon to seal the alliance. 

Such are the services which the army has rendered to the country, 
and the causes of the affection which the country feels for the army. 
And this is the explanation of that contradictory attitude to which it 
seemed well to call attention, because, as I said before, it does honour 
to the France of to-day. On the one hand we have a parliamentary 
Republic whose government is essentially plastic and deprived of all 
aristocratic prestige, whose ideal is peaceful material progress. On 
the other hand we have an extremely powerful and extremely active 
army, necessarily ambitious for strife and glory, backed by the 
prestige of a long history full of splendid deeds of arms. And this 
army remains perfectly disciplined and perfectly submissive to the 
civil power. In this respect it gives the lie to Tocqueville, and that 
great man possessed so just an insight that he had very little to learn 
from events. ‘“ The opposite tempers of the nation and of the army,” 
he wrote, “are a source of great danger to democratic societies, 
Their armies frequently show themselves restless, grumbling, and dis- 
satisfied with their lot; and,” he added, “ this is the greatest obstacle 
to the foundation of a Republic in Europe.”’ No doubt his theory is 
still perfectly correct. At present the case of France happens to be 
an exceptional one, and consequently one which will not last. As 
the memories of 1870 recede farther and farther into the past, as 
the social condition of Europe becomes more and more modified, the 
equilibrium between the civil and the military power will tend more 
and more strongly to self-destruction. 
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Another question naturally presents itself to the mind of the 
foreigner who studies this unique state of things with curiosity and 
attention. He probably asks himself: What sort of morality has 
this army, and how has it become possible for officers charged with 
the administration of justice in so grave a case to incur the reproach, 
not of having set about their task lightly (for nobody is justified in 
supposing that they have passed sentence without mature and delibe- 
rate reflection), but of having neglected to observe all the precautions 
which civil law orders to be taken in like cases? The thing is by no 
means so extraordinary as it looks. All who are well acquainted with 
the intellectual temper of our officers affirm their complete inability 
to understand civil life and direct it. Foreign policy interests them 
simply because military affairs are involved in it in many ways ; but 
unless they happen to belong to an extremely reactionary or extremely 
clerical mivieu, home policy leaves them cold. As for the principles 
of civil law, they have not a notion of them. They feel that senti- 
ment, common enough in military circles, of undisguised contempt 
for les pékins, as they call everybody who does not wear uniform ; and 
this contempt is readily transferred from men to institutions. Some- 
times they even affect to ignore certain points of jurisprudence 
which are a matter of common knowledge. LDesides, they have a 
very deep sense of honour, and it does not occur to them that any- 
body can doubt that, or ever suspect a judgment passed by men 
who wear the French uniform. I would willingly pledge my word 
that the officers who judged Dreyfus were absolutely easy in their 
consciences until they were made to understand that they had 
neglected to take all the precautions necessary, but I would not 
swear that all of them did understand. In a word, the loyalty of 
our officers is immense, but they are absolutely innocent of any notion 
of civil law. Of course this is a serious inconvenience, but it 
cannot be helped. 

For my part I believe that Dreyfus was guilty; but I also think 
that the strict forms of justice were somewhat distorted in this pro- 
cess. On the other hand, any attempt to remedy this distortion would 
be highly prejudicial to the army by diminishing its prestige and its 
power. Hence that anxiety which foreigners seem so little able to 
understand, and which is put down to the neurotic temperament of the 
French. Well, no doubt, the French are troubled with nerves. But 
do not overlook the fact that if they were as incurably neurotic as you 
imagine, they would never have made the Republic last for twenty- 
eight years without any serious disturbances or constitutional changes, 
or have held out against the Royalist revolution in 1877 and the 
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Dictatorial revolution in 1889, or secured the alliance of the Pope and 
the Emperor of Russia. They could not have re-established their 
financial credit and commercial prosperity. Above all, they would 
not have succeeded in maintaining peace while maintaining a formid- 
able army. ‘These are facts which throw a truer light on modern 
France than all her alleged parliamentary corruption, or the perio- 
dical outbursts of the Parisian mind! And in again using the epithet 
“ Parisian” I cannot sufficiently warn foreigners against their old 
habit of believing that what Paris wishes France necessarily performs. 
Paris wanted Boulangism when it gave Boulanger an overwhelming 
majority, and the Provinces said No. Paris wanted autonomy and a 
mairie centrale, and the Provinces said No. Paris wanted a Radical 
Socialist government, and the Provinces said No. And the Provinces 
had the best of it, for they had numbers and good sense on their side. 
They have now their own universities, their own literature, their own 
press, and their own syndicates. Paris has never ceased to reign, but 
it has ceased to govern. 
PucrRE DE CovBERTIN. 








REMINISCENCES OF JUDAH PHILIP BENJAMIN. 
(A FRAGMENT BY THE LATE BARON POLLOCK.) 


Tue following unfinished fragment, written by the late Baron 
Pollock shortly before his death, may be of interest to those who 
knew either the subject or the writer of the Reminiscence. 

Exemplary in every relation of life, frank, genial, tactful, and 
sympathetic, Baron Pollock will be remembered by none with more 
grateful affection than by his former pupils. He treated them almost 
like members of his family, frequently asking them to his house at 
Putney, to dine, and perhaps also to sleep ; and when they had left his 
chambers the friendly relations lasted on. Many in after-life found 
in him a wise and sympathetic counsellor, and now and then in any 
little matter of difficulty or difference were glad to constitute him a 
Court of Appeal, so tolerant, appreciative, and just was his judgment 
of men and circumstances. 

For a man of his early success and subsequent eminent career at 
the Bar his pupils were not many in number. For the first twenty 
years, or thereabouts, his chambers were at 5, Child’s Place, Temple 
Bar, a small court then just outside the Temple precincts, facing 
Middle Temple Lane, and entered by a narrow passage from 
Fleet Street, long since blocked up. These chambers were so small 
that there was practically no available pupil-room, and therefore he 
did not take more than two pupils, and had often only one, who 
always sat at a side table in his room, and was present at all the con- 
sultations with clients. He afterwards moved to larger chambers 
at 2, Paper Buildings. 

Amongst his pupils who have risen to eminence in the pro- 
fession, or who have become otherwise distinguished, were Laurence 
Oliphant, who had such strange and chequered adventures iv so many 
different parts of the world; Sir Richard Harington and Mr. H. M. 
Bompas, who are County Court judges; Mr. Kenelm Digby, the 
present permanent secretary at the Home Office; Lord Justice 
Thesiger, who, unusually early in life, was made a judge and pro- 
moted to the Court of Appeal, but whose brilliant and promising 
career was cut short in middle age. Lastly, there was Judah Philip 
Benjamin, the most gifted and remarkable personage of them all. 

Benjamin was born of English parents in the West Indies in 1811, 
who, four years later, settled at Wilmington, in North Carolina. He 
was called to the Bar, at New Orleans, in 1852, where, as a legal 
member of the firm of Slidell, Benjamin, & Conrad, he soon got into 
high repute as a lawyer and advocate. His practice later on was 
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chiefly at Washington, where he did a leading business. In 1852, 
and again in 1857, he was chosen a Senator for Louisiana, having for 
his colleague Slidell, who was afterwards, when Confederate Com- 
missioner, seized from the “Trent.” It was in the Senate, on 
December 31st, 1860, that he made his powerful and eloquent speech 
in favour of State rights—which elicited the admiration of Sir G. C. 
Lewis, who heard it delivered—avowing his adherence to the cause of 
secession. President Davis made him Attorney-General of the 
Confederate States, subsequently acting Secretary for War, and 
lastly Secretary of State, which last office he retained, acquiring 
a reputation for great vigour and power, till the break-up of the 
Confederacy, when he escaped with difficulty, by way of Florida and 
the Bahamas, to the West Indies, and thence to England. He 
entered, as a student, at Lincoln’s Inn, in January 1866, and the 
following June, at the age of 55, having obtained a dispensation from 
the usual three years of studentship, he was called to the English 
Bar. 


J. MJ 


It is more than thirty years since, to my great gain, I came to know 
J.P. Benjamin. From that time till his leaving England for Paris, 
not long before his death, we lived on terms of the closest 
intimacy, and when he was taken from us I felt that I had lost a 
charming companion, an accomplished Brother Lawyer, and a true 
friend, one I could not easily replace. His ways, his habits of thought, 
aud modes of expression could never be forgotten, but I kept no diary 
or memoranda, and the period during which we met was the busiest 
of my life, so memory alone can aid me in setting down what 
others may care to know of so remarkable and distinguished a man. 

Benjamin had not been long in this country before an old friend 
told me that he was desirous of being called to the English Bar, and 
as a preliminary step would be glad to come to me as a pupil. At 
that time my business was mostly in Court, and I had little oppor- 
tunity of seeing and discussing Law with anyone who might be with 
me, and, therefore, had limited the number of my pupils to two. 
Having these already, I simply declined without giving the subject 
much thought. Shortly afterwards, Mason (who with Slidell had 
come to this country as envoy from the Confederate States), accom- 
panied by Benjamin, paid a short visit to my father—then Lord 
Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, at his country house, at 
Hatton, near Hounslow. 

One of my sisters has given me an interesting account of her 
meeting with Benjamin on this occasion, and as it tells what many 
others must have felt when they first saw him, I will give a portion of 
what she remembered. 
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“On February 3rd, 1866, my father brought down Mr. Mason and 
Mr. Benjamin to sleep for a couple of nights, and a few county 
neighbours came to meet them. I had not seen Benjamin, and had 
pictured to myself an American, of the Jefferson-Davis type. To my 
surprise, when he entered the room, I saw a short, stout, genial man, of 
decidedly Jewish descent, with bright, dark eyes, and all the politeness 
and bonhommic of a Frenchman, looking as if he had never had a 
care in his life. Next morning I was down early ; so was he, and he 
gave me most interesting and thrilling details of his perilous escape 
at the end of the war. I was much struck by his generous candour. 
I asked him what the Northerners would have done to him if they 
had caught him, and he said probably they would have put him to 
death. When I exclaimed in horror at such an atrocity, he said, 
apologetically, that party feeling ran so high just then, that his side 
might have done the same, had the circumstances been reversed.” 

The day after this visit, my father, seeing me in court, sent down 
a note, saying, “ Have you done wisely in declining to take Benjamin 
as your pupil?” JI gave him my reason; to which he replied 
* Benjamin has no need to learn law, all he needs is to see some- 
thing of the practice of our Courts, and to obtain some introduction 
to the English Bar.” On this, I thought I had been wrong, and 
fortunately was in time to revoke my first decision, and within a 
week Benjamin was in my chambers, greedily devouring every paper 
that came before him, and writing sound opinions. 

Among these was one of special interest. I was Counsel to the 
Metropolitan Police, who occasionally required odd questions to be 
solved. One of these arrived in the shape of a small blue paper, 
endorsed, “ As to the searching of prisoners,” involving the right of 
the police to search persons in their custody before they have been 
convicted of any crime, for different purposes. As, for instance, to 
find dangerous weapons, stolen property, or possibly to take from 
a drunken man his watch or other valuables for their protection. 
I was leaving for Court and threw it across the table to Benjamin, 
saying, “ Here is a case made for you, on the right of search,” 
alluding to the well-known International Maritime difficulty which 
arises in time of war, and which had been keenly discussed upon the 
oceasion of Captain Wilkes, on behalf of the American Government, 
overhauling the British mailship, 7rent, and taking from her Mason 
and Slidell, who were on their way to Englandas Envoys of the 
Confederate States. Benjamin took the case, and at once set to work 
to consider the authorities and deal with the questions with such 
purpose, that when I returned from Court they were all disposed of. 
The only fault to be found was that the learning was too great for 
the occasion, going back to first principles in justification of each 
answer. Many years after, 1 was told that the opinion was held in 
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high respect, and often referred to by the police and at the Home 
Office. 

The last time I ever saw Benjamin was when a farewell dinner 
was given to him by the Bar of England, before he ceased to practise, 
and left to join his wife and daughter at Paris. The Benchers of 
the Inner Temple gave up their Hall for the occasion. When | 
went into our tea room, before dinner, I joined Benjamin and Lord 
Selborne, who were conversing, and told Lord Selborne how the 
Government was indebted to Benjamin for the opinion, and not to 
myself, 

With reference to the peculiar circumstance in which Benjamin 
was placed, I thought it in better taste not to ask him questions as to 
his previous history, and the part he had taken in the Civil War; but 
he spoke freely of these and other incidents of the Secession in the 
Pupil Room, where the conversation was often not only interesting, 
but full of humour. Benjamin, however, often came to dine, or to 
spend an afternoon with me at Putney, and then told us many 
anecdotes connected with the War, always cheerfully putting forward 
the amusing side of things. The only two injurious acts done to 
him by the Northerners, of which he spoke with anything like 
bitterness, were that they burnt his Law Library and drank his cellar 
of old Madeira, a wine much cherished in New Orleans. 

In June, 1866, Benjamin was called to the Bar by the Benchers of 
the Inner Temple, and certainly no jealousy of a new and dangerous 
rival prevented his receiving a kindly welcome from all members of 
the profession who had made his acquaintance, or come to know of 
his singular position, and the interest which belonged to it. It was 
some time before he could obtain suitable Chambers, but ultimately 
he settled down in Lamb Buildings, where he remained during the 
whole period of his practice at the English Bar. Unlike most newly- 
called men, he was not long allowed to be idle, although for some 
time he was more occupied in answering cases and advising on 
evidence, than by holding briefs in Court. 

One of the first—if not the very first—pieces of work which 
Benjamin did, well illustrated his great experience and untiring 
energy. An old-established Ship Insurance Club was desirous of 
having its rules, which were very lengthy, re-modelled. The annual 
meeting of the Club was at hand, and the time remaining was so short, 
that two experienced counsel, who had for some years past acted for 
the Club, declined the job, although some considerable fee was marked 
on the papers. Benjamin’s name was mentioned, and the Instruc- 
tions were sent to him late one evening. Most men would probably 
have looked up the rules of other similar clubs in order to collate 
them and exhaust every source of improvement. Not so Benjamin. 
His own knowledge of the requirements told him what was wanting ; 
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und the very next morning, commencing after an early breakfast, 
und never pausing for a mid-day meal, he worked on steadily, and, 
shortly before eight, the hour at which he usually dined, the rules 
were complete, written out in his own neat hand, cwrrente calamo, 
with scarce an alteration or correction from beginning to end, as if he 
had been composing a poem. I doubt if any draughtsman within 
the walls of the two Temples could have done this so efficiently 
within the same time. 

One great and early advantage held by Benjamin as a lawyer was 
this—that he was a native of, and educated within, the State of 
Louisiana, which was one of the French colonies ceded to England, 
and, therefore, the law taught and administered within it was that 
which took its origin in the Code of Justinian, and was afterwards 
adopted by the Nations of Europe, and continued to be the Law of 
France until the Code Napoléon. The principles and practice of 
this great system of law Benjamin knew and appreciated thoroughly, 
und he was at all times ready to point out its leading features, and 
how they differed in principle from English law. This also gave him 
a distinct position superior to his brother advocates when arguing, 
before our Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, Appeals from 
those of the English Colonies of French origin which were ceded to 
Kngland before the Code. 

His power of applying the theory of law to daily practice was 
great, and it seemed to him a real pleasure to explain to others what 
he knew and valued so much himself. Few works on English law 
have been so readily accepted and so universally used as Benjamin 
on Sales, which has gone through several editions. The profession 
and duties of barrister and solicitor, which in England are separate, are 
in America discharged by one and the same person, though it is 
common, in the case of a partnership, for one member of the firm 
to devote himself to seeing clients, getting up the facts of cases, and 
doing all those things which in this country are done by a solicitor, 
whilst the other partner takes up the litigant cases at a later stage, 
and conducts the trial of causes and the arguments of points of law in 
Court. Benjamin, before he was led into the fierce struggle of political 
life, which ended in his acting as one of the chief advisers of Jefferson 
Davis, had for years been a member of such a legal partnership. 
His clients were numerous, their business being principally of a 
mercantile character, and few men had a sounder or wider range of 
knowledge and experience of the law-merchant, including shipping, 
insurance, and foreign trading, than Benjamin, long before he ever 
thought of leaving America and coming to England. 

The chambers in Lamb Buildings soon became well filled with 
briefs and cases for opinion, and there from early morning to late 
evening was Benjamin to be found, steadily disposing of all that 
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came to him with as much zeal and energy as he could have shown 
were he a young man for the first time earning his livelihood. 
But, for all this, he never closed his door to any friend who came 
for a chat or to obtain his views on some nice point of Anglo- 
American jurisprudence. I once went to him myself to ask for the 
explanation of a new system which had grown up in the export trade 
from New York to Liverpool. He gave me at once, as was his 
manner, a short and clear account of the practice, and also explained 
the legal results and the rights of the parties. 

This led to a curious sequel, for within a few weeks I was retained 
for a plaintiff in Chancery against two defendants. When the cases 
came on for hearing before Vice-Chancellor Malins, I duly appeared, 
feeling confident of success, not only from my own opinion of the 
plaintiff’s rights, but according to the view expressed by Benjamin that 
he was in the right. I found opposed to me for one of the defendants 
Sir Roundell Palmer, for the other Mr. Benjamin. Palmer’s case was 
postponed on the ground of personal convenience, but he told me while 
we waited for the judge to come into Court that the point was quite 
new to him. Benjamin and myself occupied the whole day with our 
arguments, and the Vice-Chancellor, after much doubting, delivered a 
judgment against the view presented by Benjamin and in favour of 
that with which he had furnished me when I had sought his aid. 

Most Juniors seeking their promotion to the office of Queen’s 
Counsel, write to the Lord Chancellor of the day, expressing their 
wish to acquire the position, and so obtain the right to wear a silk 
gown and the pre-audience in Court which follow. In Benjamin’s 
case it was otherwise; whilst still a Junior he held many briefs in 
the House of Lords, and when Cairns was Lord Chancellor, he was 
so struck with Benjamin’s arguments in a case before him, that he 
wrote him a note proposing, if Benjamin was willing, to appoint him 
one of HerMajesty’s Counsel. This was accepted, and from that time 
Benjamin’s practice increased, and he soon held a high position, and 
made as large an income as any barrister within the Bar. 

Having thoroughly established himself in the first rank of the 
London Bar, he went circuit, choosing that which is pre-eminent in 
commercial and maritime law, the Northern, and soon acquired a 
considerable practice, although he had as competitors such men as 
Holker, Pope, Russell, Herschell, and others who had for years been 
working up to the position they held. 

At Liverpool, his knowledge of the trade between that port and 
New York was of great service to him. The juries thoroughly appre- 
ciated his practical mode of dealing with the circumstances of a case, 
and more than once when counsel for a defendant, he fell foul of his 
adversary by suggesting as probable, and therefore to be accepted as 
proved facts, that which he did not call witnesses to support, and 
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so taking from the counsel for the plaintiff the benefit of a reply. 
When challenged as to this he would say, “ My learned friend says 
I have not proved this. Why should I, when all of you gentlemen 
of the jury know perfectly well from experience in the trade that it 
must have been so?” 

At Liverpool and Manchester, as in London, Benjamin’s clients 
were mostly merchants, bankers, and shipowners, but this was not 
always the case, and when he held briefs in causes which were not of 
special commercial interest, although not eloquent as a speaker, he 
always showed a great experience in the conduct of a Nisi Prius 
issue, and thoroughly knew the rules of the game, clear in the state- 
ment of facts, an effective cross-examiner, and cautious in the extreme 
of expressing any false or figurative surroundings, he presented his 
client’s case with great force to a jury. 

On one occasion he was counsel for a Plaintiff who owned a cargo 
of cotton, and claimed damages against a Liverpool warehouseman, 
who had accepted it to be warehoused at a stipulated rent. The 
warehouse, it was said, was old, and the walls and roof gave way, 
whereby the cotton was damaged. The contract, the stowing of 
the cotton, and the fall of the warehouse, and consequent damage to 
the Plaintiff, were matters of easy proof. To the Defendant the claim 
was a serious one, as other cargoes had been stowed in the same ware- 
house, and as similar claims were made by their owners, he naturally 
spared no expense in procuring a full array of that class of witnesses 
who are usually called “ experts,” and upon whose evidence, rightly or 
wrongly, so many caustic remarks have been made by judges and 
others. One after another they came into the box with the full con- 
fidence of vast experience, and the usual munition of tabular state- 
ments and long arrays of figures and calculations—architects, builders, 
engineers, warehousemen, and all who could assist in demonstrating 
to the jury that no stronger or more perfect warehouse had ever been 
constructed. 

All these Benjamin treated with becoming gravity, asking of each 
some little question, the answer to which might discount the evidence, 
which they gave in a form so damaging to his client. At the end 
of these came the climax ; and last, but not least, to add one crushing 
blow to the hopes of the Plaintiff, came a gentleman from a distance 
whose great prestige and combined experience as both architect and 
engineer eclipsed that of all who preceded him. He gave his evidence 
in that calm and measured tone which demands acquiescence from 
all who hear it, and explained the impossibility of the accident having 
occurred in consequence of any improper construction or want of 
repair of the warehouse. 

While this was going on Benjamin sat taking a note in solemn 
gravity, then rose to cross-examine. 
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Q. I think, sir, you said you had had great experience in the 
building of warehouses ¥ 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that you have carefully considered the causes which lead 
to their weakness ¥ 

A, Certainly. 

Q@. And you have applied those considerations to the present 
case ? 

A. I have done so. 

Q. Then will you kindly answer me one more question. Why 
did that warehouse fall ¥ 

The witness paused, and Benjamin, with a pleasant twinkle in his 
eye, sat down with almost a bump on his seat. 

The pause continued, and the effect was so striking that jurymen, 
bystanders, and all could not resist a hearty laugh, which terribly 
diminished the effect of a long and reasoned reply which tlie expert 
gave as accounting for his conclusion. 

“Thank you,” said Benjamin, slowly and calmly. “I have no 
more questions with which to trouble you.” 

The result was irresistible, and no ingenuity on the part of the 
learned counsel for the Defendant could restore the lost ground. 
Verdict for the Plaintiff, and damages. 


[Here the MS. ends abruptly. TIll-health compelled Benjamin 
to retire from practice early in 1883, and the farewell banquet 
in the Inner Temple Hall above alluded to was held on June 30th. 
In May, 1884, he died at Paris, where his wife, who was a French- 
woman, and his daughter had for some time been living. | 








THE FRENCH ON THE NILE. 


Tue rush for the control of Africa between England and France 
appears to have entered on an acute stage. In the neighbourhood of 
Sierra Leone, forces of the two powers have actually come into col- 
lision, on the middle Niger the situation is hardly less tense, but more 
important in its bearings than these attempts of the French to 
circumvent us in the exploitation of Africa is the expedition to the 
Upper Nile, under M. Liotard and Captain Marchand, if, indeed, the 
persistent rumours of its massacre are not borne out by fact. For this 
expedition is not, like many other filibustering expeditions, an un- 
authorised attempt, which it would be open to the French Govern- 
ment to disown, but is a deliberate attempt on the part of responsible 
authorities across the Channel to oppose us in the possession of the 
Upper Nile regions. 

As was acknowledged by M. Lebon, the Minister of the Colonies, 
in a speech in Senegal, in the autumn of last year, this involves the 
policy of joining the west coast of Africa to the valley of the Nile 
and to Ethiopia, by an almost continuous series of French posts 
and protectorates, thus, by effective occupation, opposing an obstacle 
to the realization of the British dream of connecting Egypt with the 
Cape Colony by a strip of British territory right through the African 
continent. This dream appeared on the point of becoming an accom- 
plished fact three years ago, when an agreement was entered into with 
King Leopold (May 12, 1894), by which the Kongo Free State 
leased to Great Britain a strip of territory 154 miles wide, connecting 
lakes Tanganyika and Albert Edward. But this provision raised 
such strong opposition on the part of Germany, whose “sphere of 
influence ’’ borders this region, that it was abandoned ; whilst France 
on its part equaliv took exception to another clause of the same 
agreement by which England leased to King Leopold and the Kongo 
Free State a large extent of territory, comprising the old Bahr-el- 
Ghazal province, and extending to 10° N.*. This territory extended 
along the Nile as far as Fashoda, and westward as far as the 25th 
meridian. It will be remembered that this territory was, after the 
insurrection of the Mahdi and the capture of Slatin Pasha, in the 
hands of the Dervishes. Why King Leopold’s ambition had over- 
leapt the bounds of the Kongo basin into that of the Nile is not 
apparent, unless it was to follow the Arab slave-raiders into their haunts 
and headquarters on the Bahr-el-Ghazal, with a view to their exter- 
mination—a mode of suppressing the cruel traffic in human flesh 


(1) The Geographical Journal, iv. (1894), p. 54. 
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which does not commend itself to the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society. Be this as it may, active measures for taking 
possession of the Upper Nile district had been taken with a consider- 
able amount of secrecy, some years before the arrangement with 
England had been entered into. So long back as 1891 an expedition 
had been despatched from the Kongo, under Captain Van Kerckhoven, 
which, in the following year, after the death of its leader, reached the 
Nile at Wadelai, finding the country, for the time, free from the 
Mahdists. Further to the west, Captain Nilis and Lieutenant de la 
Kethulle led an expedition as far as Hofra er Nahas (1° N.), and 
raised the flag of the Free State at Katuaka, on an affluent of the 
Nile (June, 1894), and another expedition pushed to the west nearly 
as far as El Kuti." 

In thus taking possession of the country extending westward from 
the Upper Nile almost into the basin of the Shari River (which flows 
into Lake Chad), the Kongo Free State Government was trenching 
on ground regarded by France as forming the hinterland of the 
French Kongo possessions, and into which the French explorers 
Crampel and Dybowski had already been leading expeditions. Yet 
by an agreement with France, in 1887, the Free State had under- 
taken to abstain from any expansion towards the north beyond the 
4th parallel. France, therefore, protested against this action as 
trenching on its preserves, and, as in the case with Germany, the 
provision was annulled, the Free State limiting itself to the small 
tract, known as the Lado enclave, east of 30° and up to 5 30’ N. 

Although the French have had possessions on the estuary of the 
Gaboon River ever since 1839, it is only in recent years that the mar- 
vellous development of policy initiated by Stanley’s old enemy, M. de 
Brazza, has been in operation. It is to M. de Brazza’s efforts that 
France mainly owes its extensive possessions of the Kongo and 
Ubangi. By a convention with the Free State of May 5, 1885, the 
colony of the French Kongo was recognised as extending only to 
17° E. This was before the great northern feeder of the Kongo, the 
Ubangi (or Mobangi), was discovered. When it was made known 
that that river afforded a new water-way extending far into the inte- 
rior, it aroused French cupidity, and on April 29, 1887, the Kongo 
State was induced to accept a fresh convention, carrying the frontier 
of the French Colony from 17° E. to the right bank of the Ubangi, 
about 19° E., the Free State also accepting a further condition 
prohibiting it from any expansion beyond 4° N. This was a great, 
success for M. de Brazza. The route to the Nile, closed by the con- 
vention of 1885, was reopened. The French officers advanced along 
the Ubangi and arrived at the confluence of the Wellé with the Bomu, 
where they founded the post of the Abiras. The French occupation 


(1) The Gentleman's Magazine, October, 1897, pp. 364-357. 
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thus reached nearly to 23° E. There for a time they were stopped, 
the Free State having establishments with Bangasso, Sultan of the 
Sakaras, in the valleys of the Bomu and Shinko. But it was not long 
before territorial disputes arose between France and the Belgians. 

The convention of 1887 fixed the Ubangi as the boundary from the 
confluence of that river with the Kongo to 4° N.; beyond that point 
the Free State undertook to take no political action on the right bank 
of the Ubangi to the north of 4° N. But the Belgians apparently 
misunderstood the bearing of this agreement, and on the contrary had 
pushed far beyond the 4th parallel. Accordingly it was determined 
in France to send out an expedition to enforce the French claims, and 
in the summer of 1893 Captain Decazes was sent out. Landing at 
Loango, he at once pushed on up the country, the Commissary General 
of the Government, M. de Brazza, putting at his disposal all the 
material, provisions and personnel of Brazzaville, besides arming all 
the disposable boats of the flotilla to transport the mission up the 
river. An administrator and a steamer had already gone on to pre- 
pare the convoys of pirogues laden with the transport to the post of 
the Abiras. This post is situated close to the great village of Yakoma, 
a little below the confluence of the Bomu with the Wellé, in a fiat, 
marshy and dreary region, inundated during the rainy season. Here 
the expedition arrived early in 1894, and Decazes’s first step was to 
organize a military expedition against the Bubus, who two years 
before had killed M. de Poumayrac, a French official under M. 
Liotard, and against whom the Marquis d’Uzés had already gone on 
a punitive expedition. The force under the orders of Captain Decazes 
at this time consisted of nearly three hundred tirailleurs, fine men 
from Dahomey, Senegal and Tongking, with about twenty-four 
officers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Monteil, already well known for his successful 
journey from Senegal to Lake Chad and Tripoli, was appointed to the 
supreme command of this Ubangi expedition, but for some reason his 
departure was delayed, and whilst waiting for him Captain Decazes 
occupied the time in sending his subordinate officers to explore the 
surrounding country, and in consolidating the French position. Whilst 
Lieutenant Francois made a reconnaissance of the River Koto,’ a 
northern tributary of the Ubangi, M. Liotard and Captain Decazes 
cultivated friendly relations with the Sakara chiefs subject to the 
Sultan Bangasso. The result of their negotiations was so favourable 
that Decazes decided to establish himself in the neighbourhood of the 
village of Bangasso, higher up the Bomu River, where the Kongo 
Free State had its principal establishment. A post of one hundred men 
was then, in spite of the protests of the Belgians, founded at the 


(1) Revue Francaise (1895), p. 52; Le Mouvement Géographique (1895), pp. 243-4 ; 
Bulletin du Comite de 0 Afrique Francaise (1895), p. 2438. 
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village of Moda-Buendi or Modabandzi, uncle of the Sultan Bangasso. 
This new post was just outside of the territory claimed by the Free 
State, and was for military purposes in a commanding position, on a 
navigable affluent of the Bomu, and a degree north of that of the 
Abiras, founded by M. Liotard. 

Just before this Lieutenant Julien arrived from France (March, 
1894) with instructions from Commandant Monteil to explore the 
country to the north in the direction of Lake Chad. The means at 
Decazes’s disposal were very limited, and in consequence Julien could 
not fulfil his mission. He, however, made a survey of the Koto River 
and the surrounding country,’ and came into contact with peoples 
whose very names were previously unknown. Lieutenant Vermot, with 
twenty-five men, made a reconnaissance of the Shinko, an affluent of 
the Bomu, where he found Arabic-speaking Mussulmans.” M. Paul 
Comte ascended the Wellé for fifty kilometres; M. Robichon tra- 
versed the Bubu country between the Koto and the Bangi ; whilst Dr. 
Viancin made botanical and entomological collections.® 

On the whole little opposition seems to have been met with from 
the natives. M. Robichon on reaching the Bangi found the people 
unfriendly ; they refused to lend him boats to descend the river, and 
it was only by resorting to intimidation that boats were obtained, and 
then the savages followed their strange visitors along the banks of 
the river, attacking the little party sometimes with their primitive 
bows and arrows, with the significant cry “ We want some meat to 
eat.” More serious was the attack on the little post at the rapids of 
Setema (September, 1894), when Sergeant Guelorget, five Senegalese 
tirailleurs and a trader were killed. But the vengeance of Captain 
Decazes was swift and sure, and a fortified post, named after the 
deceased commandant, was established close by.* 

On the publication of the Anglo-Kongo convention of May 14, 
1894, already referred to, the French Government resolved on more 
active measures, obtained a large credit from the Chamber of 
Deputies, and at once despatched Commandant Monteil. Though the 
aim does not seem to have been realised in England, it was quickly 
made evident that the positions then occupied were to be made the 
base for an expedition towards the Nile. So that it was not only 
Belgian territory that was aimed at, but the sphere of influence 
claimed by England in the valley of the Nile, to which, be it noted, 
France had no sort of claim whatever. Monteil left Marseilles on 
July 17, with a numerous staff, a considerable force of enegalese 

(1) Bulletin de la Société de Géographie (1897), pp. 129-178, with map; Bull. du 
Com. del Afr. Fr. (1895), p. 243; Le Mouvement Géographique (1895), p. 244; Annales 
de Géegraphie, iv., p. 117. 

(2) Bull. du Com. Af. Fr, (1895), pp. 21, 243; Revue Francaise (1895), p. 53. 

(3) Bull. Com. Af. Fr. (1895), p. 243; Le Mourv. Géoq. (1895), p. 244. 

(4) Buil. Com. Afr. Fr. (1895), pp. 43, 244-45 ; Rev. Fr. (1895), p. 124. 
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being taken on board at Dakar ; and to bring him into more direct 
communication with the Government the Ubangi district was by a 
decree of the President separated from the Colony of the French 
Kongo.’ The home Government thus made itself fully responsible for 
the work of the expedition—a point which should not be forgotten 
when it is considered that any attempt on the Nile regions could only 
be regarded as an unfriendly act to England. This view was taken 
by our own Government, and Sir Edward Grey stated in the House 
of Commons, in March, 1895, that ** Any advance into the Nile 
valley on the part of France would be an unfriendly act, and it was 
well known to the French Government that we should so regard it.” 

This movement, although almost avowedly directed against England, 
had an immediate effect on King Leopold and the Kongo Govern- 
ment, who yielded to the force of circumstances, and on August 14 
entered into a treaty accepting the Bomu as the frontier between the 
respective spheres, and ceding to France all the posts occupied by the 
Free State troops to the north of that river.? This treaty stipulated 
that the frontier should follow the Bomu to its source and then the 
Nile-Kongo water parting to 30° east of Greenwich, the Free State 
at the same time undertaking not to occupy the territory east of this 
leased by England farther north than 5° 30’. Beyond the Anglo- 
Egyptian claim there was now no obstacle to the extension of the 
French sphere still further towards the east. This claim had already 
been recognised in separate conventions with Germany, Italy and the 
Kongo Free State, but the assent of France had never been obtained. 
The reason why is now apparent. 

But for a time it seemed as if the remonstrances of our Govern- 
ment had not been without their effect. The war with Samory in 
the western Sudan at this time claimed the attention of the Govern- 
ment, and there was besides a strong opposition in the country to 
adventurous colonial expenditure. ‘T'o cope with Samory, who was 
then threatening Kong, on the outskirts of the French Ivory Coast, 
it was decided to send an expedition from Grand Bassam, and tor 
this purpose Commandant Monteil was withdrawn from the Kongo, 
with two out of the four companies of troops under his command. 
It was given out that the settlement of the dispute with the Kongo 
Free State rendered the Ubangi expedition no longer necessary, and 
from that time the policy was adopted of minimising what was being 
done in that direction. 

The real aims, however, were not changed. On the departure 
of Monteil, the troops left by him were placed under the orders of 
Captain Decazes, who was now appointed commander-in-chief (com- 


(1) Bull. Com. Afr. Fr. (1894), p. 119; (1895), p. 20; Ann. de Géog., iv., p. 117. 
(2) Bull. Com. Afr. Fr. (1894), pp. 130-132; Mouv. Géog. (1894), p. 254; Ann. de 
Géog., iv., p. 117; Herstlet’s Map of Africa by Treaty, ili., p. 1021. 
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mandant supérieur) in the Ubangi district, but soon after returned to 
France. The troops were despatched up the river, followed by two 
armed sloops, the Jacques d’Uzés and the De Poumayrac, and M. 
Liotard, already known as an official on the Ubangi, and to be still 
better known in connection with the movement on the Nile, was 
appointed Commissary of the Government, with the direction of the 
civil and military services of the region (October, 1894). 

Lieutenant Vermot proceeded, in February, 1895, to take possession 
of the posts established by the officers of the Free State on the right 
bank of the Bomu, and the tricolor was substituted for the blue flag 
with the golden star at the newly-acquired posts of Bangasso, Rafai 
and Semio. The chief Rafai, whose territory had been ceded to 
France, preferred, however, to remain under the Kongo Government, 
and therefore transferred himself to the south side of that river. 
Further to the east, beyond the limits of the Bomu and of the Kongo 
basin, and on the banks of the Sueh, one of the Nile streams, was the 
Azandé sultanate of Tambura. This had not previously been occupied 
by the Belgians ; but M. Liotard went there in February, 1896, and 
entered into a treaty with the chief, placing his territory under French 
protection, thus completing the occupation of the country of the 
Azandé or Niam-Niam, the interesting cannibal people made known 
to us by the travels of the Italian Carlo Piaggia and Dr. Schweinfurth. 

But this was not to be the limit of French enterprise. Already in 
January, 1896, the Government had decided to increase the force on 
the Upper Ubangi to three companies of Senegalese tirailleurs, and 
in the summer of that year Captain Marchand, of the Marine 
Infantry, who had previously led an expedition into the interior of 
the French Ivory Coast, was sent out to co-operate with M. Liotard. 

A conspiracy of silence was now observed as to the movements of 
the expedition by the organs of the French colonial party. We look 
to the Bulletin du Comité de T Afrique Francaise and the Revue 
Francaise et Exploration in vain for information, and even the organ 
of the Kongo Free State, Le Mouvement Géographique, can only give 
us disconnected scraps of information. By piecing these together, 
however, it is possible to trace the advance of the expedition towards 
the Nile. M. Liotard organized his expedition at Semio, then, 
travelling first in an easterly direction to the post which he had 
established at Djema, near the source of the Bomu, he crossed the 
Nile watershed to the north, and advanced to Dem Ziber, in the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, the old zeriba of the slave-trader Ziber Pasha and 
his equally mischievous son, Suliman, who was defeated and shot by 
Gessi Pasha. Here Liotard arrived on June 1, and found the 
place absolutely deserted. Since the fall of Lupton Bey before the 
forces of the Mahdi, in 1884, no European had penetrated the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal province, and the effects of Dervish misrule were now too 
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apparent. “The markets are open a little everywhere,” wrote M. 
Liotard shortly after, “ and tranquillity reigns in this region. It is 
very monotonous for the tirailleurs ” (presumably because there was 
no fighting). ‘The ruins of the mudirieh' are still standing, sur- 
rounded by verdant vegetation. Old men, naked as worms, come out 
of the marshes of the Bahr-el-Ghazal to see the intruders: these are 
the Dinkas. The rivers are now torrents.”” The French leader held 
out inducements to the inhabitants he could find to return and settle 
at the place. But he was confronted by great difficulties. He found 
remains of the former residence of Lupton Bey, and from the bricks 
still lying about he succeeded in erecting a post. The great difficulty 
here appears to have been the provisioning of his force, but 3,000 
loads of food were sent on to him by Captain Marchand. Leaving 
a garrison at Dem Ziber, Liotard pushed on to Meshra-er-Rek, reach- 
ing there on July 23, and finding still none of the Khalifa’s followers. 
He was here some 300 miles in a straight line from his base of 
operations at Semio, and it was doubtless owing to the provisioning 
difficulty that after establishing a garrison at Meshra he returned to 
Semio on September 11° for fresh stores for the garrison he had left 
at Dem Ziber. 

Captain Marchand, who had been engaged in pushing on supplies 
for his superior officer, M. Liotard, had a strong force under his com- 
mand. His staff comprised Captain Germain, of the Marine Artillery ; 
Captain Baratier, Cavalry; Captain Mangin, Marine Infantry, all 
three cheralicrs de la Legion Vhonneur ; Lieutenant Largeault, Marine 
Infantry; Ensign of vessel Dyé; Dr. Emily, and an Arab inter- 
preter ; all officers of experience in African wars. There were also 
ten white subordinate officers and two battalions of Senegalese, 
Hausas and Gabonese, well-tried troops, of whom many had served 
with Colonel Monteil, and about 3,000 porters. The transport of such 
a large force into a remote part of the African continent was not 
accomplished without serious difficulties, not the least of which was 
caused by the desertions of the natives. No doubt it was a gross 
exaggeration when M. Jacques d’Urville wrote in L’ Echo de Paris, of 
July last, that the expedition had lost 4,000 loads of the value of about 
200,000 francs, but there is an authentic report that on one occasion, near 
Bangi (probably the river of that name, about 21° E.), a score or more 
of blacks belonging to the’expedition were massacred, and, it is said, 
eaten by the natives, and the administrator, M. Paul Comte, lost his 
life in attacking the rebel villages.* This M. Comte we had seen four 

(1) For a view of Dem Sulieman see Gessi’s Seren Years in the Soudan. London, 1892. 

(2) Le Monrement Géographique (1897), p. 539. 

(3) Le Temps, quoted in The Daily Chronicle (Jan. 6, 1898); La Politique Coloniale 
(Jan. 6, 1898). 

(4) Journal des Debats, quoted in Reuter’s Paris telegram, Jan. 5, 1898 ; Rerue Fran- 
gaise (1898), p. 53: La Politique Coloniale, Jan. 12, 1898. 
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years before exploring the region under Captain Decazes. But Cap- 
tain Marchand proved himself an admirable organizer, and on June 
17 he was able to announce his arrival at the advance post of Semio, 
with not one of his 2,200 loads left behind. 

At Tambura, the post already occupied by the French in the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal basin, his force was divided. Liotard, it will be remem- 
bered, had marched to Dem Ziber, and thus occupied the western 
portion of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. The force under Marchand’s com- 
mand was to occupy the central and eastern portions of the old Egyp- 
tian province. Whilst Lieutenant Mangin, Lieutenant Largeault and 
Dr. Emily pushed on towards Jur Ghattas, Marchand himself, with 
Captain Baratier, left Tambura for Rumbek, another old slave- 
trading zeriba still nearer to the white Nile, and as they were more 
likely to come into contact with any of the Mahdists on that river, 
they took with them the Arab interpreter. This was about the be- 
ginning of last August. 

But this was not all. Still another detachment, under Captain 
Germain, Ensign Dyé and Comptroller Robichon, was in the rear, 
engaged in laboriously bringing overland the sections of two steamers 
to be put together and floated on the Bahr-el-Ghazal. Of this last 
contingent, the recent publication of some letters from officials of the 
expedition has given us some fuller particulars. The flotilla which 
was being transported consisted of a cannoniére (Le Faidherbe), another 
steamer, and five chalands or barges. The difficulties of getting 
these vessels across rivers and through forests were very great. To the 
station of Bangi, at the point where the Ubangi river sweeps round to 
the south to meet the Kongo, the transit was easily accomplished in 
steamers from Brazzaville, on Stanley Pool. Here, however, rapids 
interfere with the navigation of the river by larger craft, and the 
sections of the steamer and other goods had to be transferred to 
canoes. A member of the contingent wrote from M’Bima on 
August 1 :— 

‘* From the geographical position which I give you (long. 26, 20 deg. E., 
lat. 6 deg. N.), you can get an approximate idea of the place whence I am 
writing to you, and the route we have followed since leaving Bangi on April 
13. First a month in canoes under a burning sun, under torrential downpours, 
and amid the fearful hurricanes so frequently met with on the equator. Our 
party consists of 72 canoes and 1,200 paddlemen, with 1,500 loads. After count- 
less fatigues we arrived at Wango, on the M’Bima, a tributary of the Ubangi. 
The whole time we have been keeping to the right bank of both rivers, for the 
left bank belongs to the Kongo Free State. We are now more than 2,500 kilo- 
metres from Loango, the nearest port on the west coast. We are going to 
continue our journey east by land, for Wango is the head of navigation. We 
must, therefore, find and make a road 50 feet wide across a broken country such 
as this, in which obstacles rise up at every step—here a rocky ravine, further on 
a muddy bog, everywhere a thick growth of high grasses. Every moment we 
have to drag the canoes overland and then launch them again beyond the 
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dangerous places. Finally, we have to get into the Nile basin two steamers, 
each 60 feet long, which have to be carried on men’s backs for a distance of over 
600 miles from Wango to the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

‘One of our steamers has already got over 250 miles, and by the time you get 
my letter it will be navigating the waters of the Nile. The energy and courage 
of one man, Captain Marchand, backed by a dozen whites, conceived this bold 
plan, and put it into execution. Of the twelve Europeans in the expedition, 
not one is ill, On our arrival at Rafai, in territory forming part of the Arab 
territory of Darfur,' we were received by the Sultan, who loaded us with 
presents. Three days later we arrived at Semio. I was ordered to start with 
250 carriers to form the advance guard of the mission. I have now arrived here 
at M’Bima—the only white in the party, and 100 miles from the nearest post. 
In a few days we shall be in the Nile basin. We shall finally go on to Fashoda, 
where we shall be able to launch our steamers. 

‘* We hope, in virtue of our treaty with Menelik, to be able to reach Jibutil 
by way of Abyssinia. The King of Kings is to send one of his Ras to 
facilitate our passage, and it will not be the least interesting part of our 
journey.” 


In a private letter (apparently from the same non-commissioned 
officer of the Senegalese tirailleurs), dated a few days before 
(July 25), from Nossioby, or Nozziobe, 25° 55’ E. Paris (28° 15’ E. 
Greenwich), and 5° 33’ N., we read :— 


‘‘T am in Upper Egypt engaged in the construction of a new post on the 
banks of the Soueh (the Sueh or Jur river), a sub-affluent of the White Nile. 
This is one stage further into that little-known region which the Marchand 
mission is to dispute with the British and Belgian exploiters. If we succeed, I 
shall readily forget all our dangers and fatigues. But what difficulties, what 
struggles with nature—and perhaps with men—we have to go through! The 
Dervishes are not easy to deal with, and the boat that we have been dragging 
from Loango, now by water, now by land, through forests and across swamps and 
rocks, does not get to the Nile of itself. We have no rest, for one day’s delay 
might render all our efforts useless. All we may have done would be in vain if 
the British or any others should be in our way when we want to pass. I believe 
we shall be successful provided we lose no time. In spite of my hope, however, 
I have a secret fear that we shall arrive too late. When you read this letter we 
shall be on the Nile, or else our bones wil] be slowly whitening in the Egyptian 
bush under a leaden sky. My only wish at the present moment is to see the 
Faidherbe (the boat which the expedition is conveying) displaying our flag 
between Khartoum and Gondokoro.”’ 


On August 27 he wrote from the post of Tambura :— 


‘‘We came into the Ubangi district to occupy Upper Egypt, make our 
strength known to the Dervishes, launch a boat on the Nile, and unite, if 
possible, our Obock colony on the Red Sea with our Congo possessions on the 
Atlantic. For this work we number 23 whites and 500 black tirailleurs. The 
hardest part of the work has been done. I have just taken the last section of 
the boat to the banks of the river Sueh, where it is to be put together. I have 
not been exactly enjoying myself with the 200 porters brought with us by force, 

(1) This is incorrect. Refai isa Sultan cf the Azandé cr Niam-Niam to the scuth 
of the confines of Darfur. 
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who try to escape at the least opportunity. It was no use even shooting or 
hanging those that were caught, the rest tried to get away all the same, and some 
succeeded. We had to go into the villages along our route with four or five 
tirailleurs to press, as carriers, any men or women we could find. Sometimes the 
whole population would flee, in which case I would set fire to one or two huts. 
‘This generally brought everyone back. Then the chief was seized and was com- 
pelled to provide slaves to carry the loads. Then we carried away all the food 
we could find in the villages, and gave it to the native carriers in our expedition 
who were starving. We kept watch over them at night, but they would some- 
tunes run away en masse, and we could not slaughter everybody. This business 
tired and disgusted me very much. You must not be too astonished at what I 
have just told you. It is the only way to get anything from these brutes. It 
pained me at first, but when I saw how disgusting, how savage they were, how 
they quarrelled over the bodies of their shot comrades as a preliminary to 
devouring them, I often felt I should like to fire a volley into the whole 
crowd.” 

Another letter, dated Semio, September 12, says :— 

‘* The track is very bad at this time of the year. It is now the height of the 
rainy season ; the grasses are very high, and fall right across the path, hindering 
the carriers’ progress. The watercourses are full, even overflowing, and form 
morasses on both sides of every channel.’’ 

Owing to the devastation of the Bahr-el-Ghazal region by the 
Arab slave-raiders, who were defeated and dispersed by Gessi Pasha 
twenty years ago, and the continued depredations under the Mahdi 
and the Khalifa, it was foreseen that the provisioning of a large 
number of men at such a distance from their base—Meshra-er-Rek, 
the farthest point to which we have followed M. Liotard, is 300 miles 
us the crow flies beyond the station of Semio, on the Bomu—and 
another expedition was sent from the East with the design of meet- 
ing M. Liotard at Fashoda, on the Nile. A glance at the map of 
Africa will show that the actual distance from the Red Sea is much 
less than that from the Atlantic, though from that side there inter- 
vened a tract of unexplored country to the west of Abyssinia. 

In recent years great efforts have been made to extend French 
influence on the East African coast. So long ago as 1862 the French 
flag was hoisted at Obok ; in 1888 Tajurah was annexed ; and three 
years later Jibutil was included in the limits of the French colony, 
which is now (since 1896) known as the French Somali Coast. From 
here persistent efforts have been made to acquire influence over the 
Negus of Abyssinia, and thanks largely to Italy’s blundering and 
England’s indifference, these efforts have been successful, so that at 
the present time the working of French diplomacy can be seen in 
Menelik’s foreign policy. As a post from which Shoa, or southern 
Abyssinia, can be reached, Jibutil is inferior to our own possession of 
Zeila ; but we have neglected to make use of owr adyintayes to cul- 
tivate relations with Abyssinia, whilst the French, on the other hand, 
have supplied the Abyssinians with arms and am ition, even 
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during their war with the Italians, and have done everything they 
could to obtain the favour of the Negus. The strange alliance 
between the republic of Western Europe and the autocracy of 
Eastern Europe has also had its effect in this region, and we see the 
emissaries of Russia and France working together hand in hand. 

Last year the French were specially active, and no less than three 
more or less independent missions—with more or less official authority 
—were at work. At the commencement of 1897 Prince Henry of 
Orleans and M. Bonvallot, both well-known travellers, started 
together for Abyssinia ; but their rivalry resulted in an open breach, 
even before they had started overland from Jibutil. Bonvallot’s 
mission was official, whilst Prince Henry and his companions went 
out ostensibly with the object of sport and making a scientific collec- 
tion. His visit to Abyssinia, however, will be mainly remembered 
by his attacks on the conduct of the Italian captives, and the duel 
with the Count of Turin which resulted. His attacks on England 
were taken less notice of. 

M. Bonvallot’s mission was also given out as of a scientific character, 
doubtless to disarm suspicion. He is stated, however, to have con- 
cluded a treaty with Menelik, assuring commercial privileges: to 
France, and to have obtained the concession of a railway from Jibutil 
to the Blue Nile. But the credit for this railway is also claimed by 
M. Lagarde, the Governor of the French Somali Coast, who: was at 
Menelik’s capital in March, 1897, a month earlier than M. Bonvallot. 
According to other accounts, it appears that the concession was 
originally due to M. Alfred Ilg, a Swiss engineer, who had been for 
several years in the employment of the Negus. A year or two earlier 
he and M. Chefneux, a French engineer, had obtained from Menelik 
a concession for a railway from Jibutil to Harrar, from Harrar to 
Antotto, and from Antotto to the Nile. The concession first provides 
for the section from Jibutil to Harrar, and will last ninety-nine years 
from its completion. It is understood that no other railway company 
will be authorised to construct competitive lines from the Indian 
Ocean or Red Sea to Ethiopia and the White Nile." Work on this 
railway has been already commenced, and more than six months ago 
it was announced? that the erection of a telegraph line was actively 
proceeding. This work will make Jibutil a formidable rival to our 
port of Zeila on the same coast, and will practically put a stop to 
British trade in this region. 

When M. Bonvallot returned to France he left behind him the 
Marquis de Bonchamps, to whom was entrusted the duty of pushing 
on towards the upper Nile with the view of joining hands with the 

(1) Bull. du Com. de V Afr. Fr. (1897), pp. 278-9, 357: A travers le Monde (1897), 
p- 276; Le Mouvement Géographique (1897), p. 517. 

(2) Reuter’s telegram, Cairo, in The Datly News, July 7, 1897. 
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Liotard and Marchand parties from the French Kongo. Here we 
shall see the inner working of Menelik’s ambitious frontier claims, 
which, according to circumstantial French reports, had been conceded 
by Lord Salisbury in the treaty of last year. It was not a French 
force, but an Abyssinian, that was despatched to Fashoda under the 
French Captain Clochette, and in Menelik’s eyes it cannot have been 
any other than a military expedition to take possession of the country 
up to the White Nile with French aid. On May 17 the Marquis de 
Bonchamps and M. Charles Michel left Addis Ababa with another 
Abyssinian column. The column, which was provided with camels, 
experienced some difficulty in advancing across the southern mountains 
of the Ethiopian plateau and through a country devastated by previous 
incursions of the Abyssinians. Crossing the Didessa, the southern 
feeder of the Blue Nile, it overtook the Clochette column on July 1 
at Goré, not very far from the place where the Italian explorer, 
Bottego, had been murdered. On July 22 the two columns again 
started, and the death of Captain Clochette, from the kick of a mule, 
or from disease, on August 24, left M. de Bonchamps in sole 
command. The Nile was reached by the valley of the Sobat, but 
beyond the announcement made so long ago as last August,’ that the 
scouts of the expedition had communicated with M. Liotard’s mission, 
we have nothing, probably because any news that may have been 
received has been suppressed.” 

A further development in the expansion of Abyssinia is the ap- 
pointment by the Negus of the Russian Count Leontieff as Governor- 
General of the “ Equatorial Provinces” of Abyssinia,* a large district 
mainly inhabited by Somalis and Gallas, part of which has been 
already devastated by Abyssinian raids extending as far as the 
Italian post of Lugh, on the River Jub, but much of which has never 
submitted to Abyssinian arms at all. Count Leontieff is thus appa- 
rently placing himself at the head of further Abyssinian raiding 
expeditions, and he is at the same time uniting with Prince Henry 
of Orleans for the advancement of French interests. The latter is 
this year taking out a company of Senegalese troops for the purpose 
of serving in the “ Equatorial Province,” and a large quantity of 
war materials and ammunition has been despatched from France.° 

The French assertions as to the failure of Mr. Rennell Rodd’s 
mission to Abyssinia last year and the alleged great concession of 


(1) The Paris Figaro, quoted in Reuter’s telegrams, August 31 and Sept. 7, 1897. 

(2) Information on the de Bonchamps expedition :—TZhe Daily Chronicle, June 26, 
Sept. 8, Oct. 23 and 25, Nov. 12, 1897; Zhe Daily News, Oct. 4, 1897; Annales de 
Géographie (1897), p. 472; Le Mouvement Géographique (1897), pp. 429, 495, 518, 519, 
562; A travers le Monde (1898), p. 15. 

(3) Reuter’s telegram, Paris, July 12, 1897; Annales de Géographie (1897), p. 470. 

(4) The Daily News, Jan. 12, 1898; The Daily Chronicle, Jan. 18, 1898. 


(5) The Daily Chronicle, Jan. 14, Feb. 5, 1898; The Daily News, Jan. 15, 1898. 
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territory —extending along the Nile from latitude 14° North to 2° 
North—by Great Britain to Menelik, have been dissipated by the 
publication of the treaty of May 14 last.1 This treaty makes 
provision for trading facilities, with a “most favoured nation” 
clause, and for keeping open the caravan route from Zeila to Harrar, 
and puts on record Menelik’s known enmity to the Mahdists, against 
whom we are fighting in the Sudan. It further settles the frontier 
between Abyssinia and the British Protectorate on the Somali 
Coast, but it makes no mention whatever of the far more extensive 
and more important regions to the west and south, where the 
British sphere will come in touch with the Abyssinian. Here it 
is that the French are looking to consolidate their influence and 
to confront Great Britain with a fut arcompli—on the one side by 
the expedition to Fashoda, and on the other by the freebooting 
excursions of the Abyssinians under Count Leontieff and Prince 
Henry of Orleans. 

Here, undoubtedly, trouble looms ahead, and not a moment too 
soon has the Government determined, as announced by Mr. Curzon, 
at Bolton, on January 26, to accredit a direct representative to 
King Menelik. It is not by such short visits as those of our envoys 
hitherto have been that we can hope to combat French machinations 
in those regions. 

Beyond the bare announcement of the junction between the forces 
of M. Liotard and the Marquis de Bonchamps. we have received no 
news whatever subsequent to August, except the report in Reuter’s 
telegram, from Bordeaux, of lebruary 1 last, that a passenger by a 
mail steamer from the west coast of Africa was at Fort Hossinger in 
September, when the expedition of Major (sic) Marchand passed 
through that place,? and the far more serious report which reached 
the office of Le Mouvement Géographique, at Brussels, early in December, 
that Marchand’s expedition had been massacred in the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal. This latter report has been persistently denied by the 
French authorities, but in this the French Government only seems 
to be following the same policy of concealment of the truth which 
has raised such a scandal in the Dreyfus case. For everything, so 
far, tends to confirm the reported disaster. It has been seen above 
that the last direct news we had of Captain Marchand was his start 
from 'Tambura in the early days of last August, whereas the massacre 
is reported to have taken place in the latter part of August or in 
September; and it is explicitly stated that of the two French officers, 

(1) Parliamentary Papers, Treaty Series, No. 2, 1898.— Treaty between Great 
Britain and Ethiopia, signed by the Emperor Menelek II and by Her Majesty’s Envoy 
at Adis Abbaba, May 14, 1897. The text also in The Times, Feb. 11, 1898, 7D, 9¥, 
and other papers. 


2) Can we be sure that this refers to Marchand’s own column, and not to that of 


Lieutenants Manyin and Largeault : 
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Marchand himself escaped. This very cireumstantiality of the report, 
together with the fact that no news inconsistent with it has been 
made public, makes it but too probable. It has further been directly 
stated that the authorities have official confirmation of the massacre. 
Whether the massacre was the work of the Mahdists, or, as is 
probable, in view of the troubles with the porters, the result of an 
insurrection of the Azandé, is not stated." 

But, in any case, it should be remembered that the expedition was 
broken up into several parts, and that a disaster to one section does 
not imply the failure of the whole. It is not improbable that by 
this time M. Liotard is at Fashoda, and the steamers floating on the 
Nile. Why, then, has no action been taken by England? Ap- 
parently nothing has been done beyond an intimation to France that 
any interference in the English sphere would be regarded as “an 
unfriendly act ’’—a significant diplomatic phrase, which does not 
seem to have affected French action in any way, perhaps because it 
is thought that Lord Salisbury will yield before the fait accompli. 
The French have no claim of any sort to the Bahr-el-Ghazal and the 
Upper Nile, a region opened up almost entirely by Englishmen— 
Speke, Grant, Baker, Gordon, Kemp, Lupton, Wilson, Felkin. Not 
a Frenchman has aided in this work, unless, perhaps, we except the 
unfortunate Linant de Bellefonds. So far as the French have had 
anything to do with this region, it is a connection by no means to be 
proud of. Hear what Gessi Pasha says in his Seren Years in the 
Soudan (p. 213), about that very Rumbek, near which the Marchand 
expedition seems to have met its fate, or, shall we say ? its Nemesis :— 


‘*Rumbek was built twenty years ago”—this was written in 1878—‘ by a 
Frenchman, Malzac, who occupied himself, like the Arabs, with collecting ivory 
and trading in slaves. This Frenchman is not the only one of his nation who 
has taken up this shameful trade, and I could quote many others; for example, 
Lafargue, Jules Ambroise, and a certain Alexandre. This last, to escape the 
search made for him, took the name of Yskender, a Turkish translation of 
Alexandre. Furthermore, a French doctor, a certain Tirant, made his fortune 
at Khartoum with slaves who were sold in the markets of Cairo and Constan- 
tinople.”’ 


Everything pointed to this sadly devastated region being ulti- 
mately restored to civilisation by England; yet how have we 
neglected our opportunities! In Uganda we had a far better base 


(1) Liotard-Marchand Expedition. See The Geographical Journal, xi., pp. 169-171; 
The Daily News, July 7, Nov. 19, Dec. 13 and 16, 1897; Jan. 4, 5, 6, 11 and 22, 1898 ; 
The Daily Chronicle, Nov. 12, 19 and 23, Dec. 8, 9 and 24, 1897; Jan. 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 
13, 15, 17 and 22, Feb. 2, 1898; Bulletin du Com. de V Afr. Fr. (1896), pp. 48, 
215; Le Mouvement Géographique (1896), pp. 248, 599 ; (1897), pp. 298, 429, 495, 519, 
539, 567-8, 589-90, 608-9, 614-616; (1898), pp. 12, 79; Revue Francaise (1896), pp. 
368, 491-2; (1897), p. 438; La Politigue Coloniale, Dec. 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 29 and 31, 
1897; Jan. 4, 6, 9, 11 and 12, 1898; .4 travers le Monde (1898), p. 15. 
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from which to reach the Nile and the Bahr-el-Ghazal than had the 
French. In January, 1895, Lieutenant Vandeleur made an excursion 
down the river as far as Dufile.’ No signs of the Mahdists were met 
with, and the farther he went “ the more friendly the natives seemed 
to become.” Yet the country has not since been visited. Why ? 
The expedition of Major Macdonald, stopped at Lubwa’s, north 
of the Victoria Nyanza, last November, by the unfortunate revolt of 
the Sudanese troops, does not appear to have had any connection 
with this region, and was, indeed, marching in the direction of Lake 

tudolf. Nor have the purely private hunting expeditions of Mr. 
H. 8. H. Cavendish (who last year explored the western shores of 
Lake Rudolf, and this year hopes to reach the Sobat and Fashoda) 
any Official character, as has been wildly asserted by the French, who 
have attached similar importance to the hunting expeditions of Lord 
Delamere and others. 

The French aim is to keep the English out of all possible markets 
for trade, and it was in view of this that the London Chamber of 
Commerce passed a resolution in April, 1895, approving the claim of 
Her Majesty’s Government to the sphere of British influence over 
the whole course of the Nile, and recommending that effectual 
measures should be taken to assume the control of the Valley of the 
Nile from Uganda to Fashoda. This might have been done peace- 
fully without all that expense of a great military expedition involved 
in our present progress up the Nile Valley. The French Govern- 
ment does more to develop trade than does our British Government, 
and this fact is one which should impress itself upon “a nation of 
shopkeepers.” 

Freperick Aveustus Epwarps. 


(1) The Geographical Journal, ix. (1897), pp. 369, 370. 











“MARRIAGE QUESTIONS IN FICTION.” 
THE STANDPOINT OF A TYPICAL MODERN WOMAN. 


THinkERs who have examined the evidence without prejudice are 
beginning to recognise the woman movement as a thing inevitable as 
well as desirable, an effort of nature to raise the race a step higher 
in the scale of being. This view is borne out by all we know of 
the principles of the most advanced women, the true leaders, among 
whom may be found the finest and most capable type the world has 
yet produced. It is the sense of right and wrong which distinguishes 
man from the brute, and gives hope of the eventual development of 
his splendid possibilities—those of which there have been many indi- 
cations, especially of late—possibilities which may make of him a 
being of even more extraordinary powers than any he has yet foreseen. 
Philosophers acknowledge that there is something “in ceaseless glorious 
antagonism to the cosmic process” ; that something teachers on another 
plane describe as spirit at war with matter to subdue it; and hence 
comes the indication that the evolution of man is promoted by that 
which makes for righteousness, and by that alone. And that what is 
truly the woman movement makes for righteousness essentially must 
be evident to those who know anything about it. 

The dark materialistic phase through which the world has been 
passing is coming toan end. Signs of the awakening of the spirit, 
of its coming triumph over mere intellect, come to us continually 
from the most unexpected quarters ; reawakenings which remind us of 
truths that have been known from the earliest beginnings, but are 
periodically allowed to lapse. It may be a poem, it may bea passage 
in an otherwise worthless book, a paragraph in a paper, or a chance 
remark, to which we owe our own individual awakening; but, whenceso- 
ever it comes, the cause of it is of interest, and may be of use. This, 
at least, would seem to be the reason people are so often asked to 
name the source from which help came, and more particularly the 
hooks which have been epoch-making in the history of the develop- 
ment of their minds—the formation of their opinions. It is probable 
that most of us are taken aback by the question, and, out of the many 
books that we have read with approval and pleasure, and even re- 
turned to, find it impossible, on the spur of the moment, to name the 
one to which we owe most. But this is not the case with the books 
which have influenced public opinion and been epoch-making in the 
history of nations. It would be easy enough to name the chief of 
these, their careers are so well known. Of such works there are two 
kinds—the kind that produce an instantaneous effect, as for instance 
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Unele Ton’s Cabin,and the kind which make no immediate stir upon their 
appearance, but gradually work their way from hand to hand, are read 
with reflection, temperately discussed, and make a lasting impression. 
The influence of one of these, spreading, as it does, beneath the sur- 
face insidiously, becomes a power for good or evil before it is suspected 
of being anything but one of the ordinary run of ephemeral produc- 
tions which come, flash for a moment in newspaper notices, find their 
way into circulating libraries, are taken up for a little and then let 
fall and forgotten for the next on the list. The epoch-making book, 
of the kind which is not recognised for what it is all at once, is 
generally a book of more solid literary qualities than its showier 
companion, which immediately appeals to the popular taste, and this 
is one reason for its slower, surer career. It is the finer minds that 
first appreciate it, and they, as it were, teach it at their leisure to 
such of us as are capable of instruction. A book of this kind has 
been among us now for some months. It is essentially not a book of 
the popular kind, and has made no sensation; but it has met with 
the greatest respect. The gentlemen among the reviewers spoke of it 
generously whether they agreed with it or not; and even some of 
the others, when they took time to read and reflect, were not vulgar 
on the subject ; while, among the leaders of thought, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote of it: “ I have been reading it alike with pleasure and profit ;” 
and Dr. Max Nordau declared it to be . . . “remarkable. It is one 
of the most suggestive contributions to the much-debated woman- 
question.” But why woman-question rather than human-question or 
humanity-question, or any other expression which would suggest the 
combined interests of men and women, since they cannot be separated, 
one pauses to ask. 

The book to which I refer is called Marriage Questions in Modern 
Fiction: and other Essays on Kindred Subjects. By Elizabeth 
Rachel Chapman (John Lane). The title is of the old-fashioned 
kind, elaborately conscientious, but awkward. One sees the desire 
in it to be accurate above everything, and yet it does not give a good 
idea of the contents, neither does it convey any suspicion of what 
able critics have called “the scholarly manner in which it is 
written,”’ or “ the candour, perfect temper, and ‘ sweet reasonableness ’ 
which, even when it does not persuade, makes us wish to be persuaded ” 
—but then what title would? One must get the book, must possess 
it one’s self, and live in it, pencil in hand, to know what it is. 

Our minds are for ever reaching out after something, something 
elusive, something which hovers on the confines of thought, but is not 
to be coaxed into focus; that something which it would make such a 
difference to be able to say to ourselves and convey to others. It is 
the power of expression that eludes us thus. We know what we 
know, we have perceived what is beyond us, but there comes to us no 
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form of words in which to announce it. This need of expression is 
imperative ; it is a thirst that parches painfully ; so that it is rapture 
if by some happy influence we ourselves are inspired to speak ; but 
even if we find what we have in our consciousness expressed for us 
by another the joy is hardly less, while the refreshment and stimulant 
are, if anything, greater. In Miss Chapman’s work ore finds this 
sort of satisfaction. The subjects of her essays are of vital importance 
to every intelligent person; and her manner of treating them is 
nourishing. One reads a page, and straightway one finds one’s self 
thinking. The mind, strengthened and stimulated, quickly assimilates 
the well-prepared delicate food, and sets off of itself in search of more. 
It fetches back forgotten knowledge from afar off, where it had lain 
dormant, it may be, for a long time, on the confines of recollection, 
and turns itto account. It does not follow that we shall be convinced 
by the writer who rouses us in this way. It is good to be in agree- 
ment, but it is equally good to be able to walk in kindliwise with 
someone from whom we differ, or think that we differ; then there is 
that clash of minds which draws from one and the other those 
illuminating flashes which help so much to light us to the truth. How 
slowly, slowly our ideas develop! how we have to alter, to modify, to 
hark back, to corkscrew our way along, and how hopeless it would all 
be if we gave way to the desire to appear to be right—that is to say, 
the desire to prove our own first crude opinions right—to try and 
justify our own mistakes instead of recognising them and acknow- 
ledging them for what they are; instead of holding fast for object 
the truth, and struggling to arrive at it with all our might. But it 
is good to question, and those of us who really believe that the truth 
will out, and the right triumph in the end, do question fearlessly. Only 
the priests of a shaky faith need dread discussion. While in the 
questioning stage, any work that helps to settle our opinions is a work 
to be welcomed, especially in these days, and by young people. It 
would be an insult to all right-minded parents to insinuate that they 
do not do their best to equip their children for the battle of life witha 
good set of principles ; but they do not always show why the principles 
are good, what necessity there is for them, what would happen with- 
out them. The problem of life would be more happily solved by 
most women if in their youth tle main factors were not either 
systematically suppressed or misrepresented. People are often caught 
by specious arguments for want of a definition. ‘ Why do you believe 
in monogamy ?”’ some one asks an intelligent girl. “ Oh—because I 
do! ” she stammers, taken aback by the unexpected question. Then 
come the arguments of the other side, which, being the first she has 
heard of them, seem to her unanswerable. The old custom was to give 
young people nothing to read that would “ unsettle their minds,” that 
is to say, they were only to hear one side of a question, that naturally 
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of which their teachers approved ; and the consequence was that when 
they were released from tutelage, and went out into the world, where 
they were liable to have the most opposite points of view presented to 
them casually, being unprepared, their ideas were often veritably 
unsettled, and that once for all. Now we go to the opposite extreme. 
Young people are allowed to read pretty much what they like. They 
wander without a guide through mazes of modern fiction, crude stuff 
for the most part, written by people whose own ideas are often only 
the degenerate echo of other writers whose work they have not half 
digested. Nothing could be more unwholesome than this kind 
of indiscriminate browsing, following upon the disastrous folly of an 
education which has ignored the vital questions most of us have to 
answer sooner or later, as we work out the problems of life for our- 
selves; and those are fortunate who come across an antidote like 
Miss Chapman’s book. 

Miss Chapman writes essentially from the higher standpoint. 
Judged by her work, she shows herself to be a typical product of the 
nineteenth century, a modern woman of the best type, bold in her 
intellectual superiority, timid in her womanly reserve, habitually self- 
effacing, and desiring us all to be so; as when she suggests— 


« .. . that our prevailing habit of mind should be one of quietness and con- 
fidence, rather than of aggressiveness and arrogance.” 


There is a fine note of courtesy and high-breeding in all she writes, 
and also of exceeding gentleness; as witness the way in which she 
does justice to “ our leading comic paper,” while pleading for justice 
from it :— 


‘* Think,” she says, ‘‘ how different would have been the view taken in English 
society at this moment of the woman of serious aims and high ideals, if she had 
even for one instant been referred to in its pages otherwise than with derision. 
Its honourable traditions have been for generations so sane, so generous, so 
catholic, so humane, that the humblest creature, it might be thought, would not 
look in vain for justice at its hands. Alas! the woman who loves knowledge, 
who loves wisdom, who loves her kind, and desires to take her humble share in 
the universal effort of all good men to leave the world a little better than they 
find it, is the only sentient being for whom it has no mercy, but only the most 
poignant shafts of its satire, the keenest edge of its ridicule. Let her be as 
gentle and womanly as she will (and if she is worth anything at all she does 
will) ; let her be the light of her home, and the joy of the hearts nearest to her 
(if she is of the right temper she will make it her primary aim to be both) ; let 
her be attractive and sweet and comely, nay, let her be beautiful—it is all one 
—in an organ which takes thought for the poor, which champions the down- 
trodden, which has always a tender word to spare for the sweated seamstress, 
a pitying one for the ‘ horse o’er driven ;’ she sees herself mirrored as hard and 
sour and prudish and physically repulsive—a gaunt, ill-dressed, sexless 
monster pour rire. Ts it vain to point out that such a handling of the woman 
who has interests other than the study of fashion-plates and the interchange of 
‘feline amenities’ is anachronistic as well as unjust’ Is it useless to entreat 
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from a journal which is a power in our midst, as well as a perennial pleasure, a 
tardy recognition of the difference between the real, salutary woman-movement, 
and the froth and scum that gather on the crest of the steadily advancing 
wave ?”’ 


gut if she speaks gently, she speaks strongly also when there is 
need for brave words ; there is no weakness in her gentleness. Take, 
for instance, the following passage in Jvdiyio Iemine, «a Foreword, 
where she asserts— 


“ , . . that he is no friend to humanity who, wader present conditions, would 
deprive humanity of a single aid to conduct, a single prop to self-control, a 
single incentive to self-sacrifice. Such reforms as are needed in connection with 
marriage—and they are many, especially in the moral and physical sphere— 
should be carefully built up on the existing structure. But to lay rash hands 
upon the existing structure itself—the difficult achievement of travelling ages, 
toiling out of mire into manhood—is the work not of the philosopher or far- 
sighted reformer, but of the incendiary or the anarchist, of the madman or the 


fool.”’ 


And here again in her essay on Marriage Questions in Modern 
Fiction :— 


‘*Let us have done with temporising, with evasions, with hali-hearted 
tributes to motives, sincere if mistaken, with praising power when we should be 
stamping out a pest. Let thought be free, let thinkers be outspoken, let social 
problems of every kind be threshed out in the press; above all in fiction! But 
let us see to it that the best literary traditions of our land are preserved un- 
tarnished by compromise with the unclean thing, with what, from a scientific 
point of view, is nothing but atavism, and from an ethical one—corruption.”’ 


While on this subject she strikes a much-needed note of warning 
to the young :— 


“Such glad tidings as the hill-top gospel may contain are not for women at 
all,” she says, ‘‘ but for the imperfectly developed male, the man of yesterday, 
who has not yet attained to that evolutionary stage where human beings 
recognise that 

‘Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power.’ 
It is, however, by no means superfluous to put the cleverish ardent girl, in whom 
intellect has outstripped experience, on her guard, if only on account of the 
crafty plausibility with which it is sought to make her the agent of her own 
undoing. Throughout these two novels, the first of which glorities the rejection 
of the marriage-tic, and the second the violation of it, the phraseology employed 
is specious in the extreme, and is of the sort which she has been accustomed to 
associate with the loftiest spirituality and all the nobler forms of moral effort.” 


But if the ‘ardent girl” would study the whole of this essay care- 
fully, both before and after she reads the books with which it deals, 
there would be little chance of her becoming * the agent of her own 
undoing.” 

In discussing the views of others, this modern lady differs without 
bitterness, but firmly, giving full reason for her opinions. She knows 
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what she means, and she says it in a manner at once masterly, 
scholarly, and temperate. There is something flattering even in the 
way she disagrees—she does it so graciously; it is as if she thought 
one worth the trouble. She has no need to exalt herself by pulling 
others down, nor does she attempt it ; her constant effort is to appre- 
ciate to the uttermost. All that she says is calm, judicial, the result 
of mature deliberation, the summing-up of a just judge, not the 
expression of an opinion formed at her writing-table after she took 
up her pen. She proves herself, in fact, to be an exceedingly able 
critic, but with that added grace of noble womanhood which not only 
makes people want to be at their best and do their best to please her, 
hut also inspires them both to be and to do. When she objects toa 
passage, our impulse is to expunge it; when she mentions a mistake, 
we ache to correct it. Her knowledge, taste, discrimination, sincerity, 
and tact make of her opinion a living influence which, if only she 
expressed it oftener, would help to raise the literature of the day to a 
higher standard. She is versatile, too, this modern lady, as witness 
the capacity in her Companion to In Memoriam (an admirable analysis 
specially mentioned in the recent Lisi of Tennyson, by his son, as the 
best), the logic of her Comtist Lover, the poetry in A Little Child’s 
Wreath. One understands why Tennyson loved her conversation, 
and how it came about that it was to her he gave his great pronounce- 
ment on art, the master-word :— 


. pausing as we strolled on the terrace of his beautiful Surrey home: 
‘They talk of Art for Art’s sake. There is something higher than Art for Art’s 
sake—Art for Man’s sake.’ 

‘It is, I believe,’’ she comments upon this, ‘‘ only in proportion as we are 
capable of receiving that saying that we shall individually or nationally excel 
in art, and bring to perfection those shapes, those tones, those ideas of beauty 
which always at their best uplift as well as interest, purify as well as fascinate 
mankind.” 


In her present work Miss Chapman gives, in Religio Fomine, an 
admirably clear statement of her views on social subjects. They are 
tlle views which are held by pretty nearly all the best and most 
udvanced modern women; and any sane person must wonder, when 
he comes to study them, what kind of creatures they are who receive 
with derision and refuse with discourtesy demands so moderate and 
reasonable as well as so just, and so evidently calculated to further 
the interests of men and women alike. Take what she says on the 
vexed question of equality, for instance :— 


‘‘T do not hold it essential to labour the question of abstract equality between 
the sexes. It appears to me that there is unwisdom in insisting upon the 
theoretic acceptance of this dogma, and that women should, for the present, 
content themselves with the Napoleonic maxim—La carriére ouverte aux talents— 
in other words, with the opportunity to test their powers, and to give proof of 
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capacity in a fair field without favour. All that we need demand, I take it, is 
the removal from our path of obstacles based on convention, or prejudice, or a 
monopolising selfishness. The rest may safely be left to the arbitrament of 
time.” 

She believes— 


* . . . the best woman to be she who, while rejoicing in her home, and 


diffusing joy around her there, rejoicing in her womanhood, in her motherhood, 
in the love she gets and the love she spends, has yet breadth «f sympathy and 
energy of character enough to embrace interests outside the personal sphere, and 
as legitimate opportunity offers to absorb herself in these ; the woman who is 
capable of abstract thought and serious study, who is bent on ridding herself of 
the shallower and pettier traits which subjection and irresponsibility have 
fostered in her sex, who cares for the honour of her country as well as for the 
comfort of her household, for the welfare of the race as well as for her own 
happiness.”’ 


Towards the marriage question, as might be predicted from the 
foregoing, this last most modern woman’s attitude is uncompromising. 
She allows that love is the only excuse for marriage, yet she will have 
no trifling with the legal bond. She asserts that— 


*« It is the heart which will not have its affection degraded, knowing that to 
exchange legal marriage for mere voluntary unions, mere temporary partner- 
ships, would be, not to set love free, but to give love its death-blow by divorcing 
it from the higher human element, which is the note of marriage rightly under- 
stood, and which places regard for order, regard for offspring, regard for the 
common weal above personal interest, and the mere selfish gratification of the 
moment.” 


But it is the attitude of this modern woman towards divorce that 
will most astonish those who say so much and know so little about 
women and their opinions—the superficial observers who have not yet 
grasped the fact that the woman movement makes for law and order, 
and for the attainment in all things of a higher standard of life. If it 
did not would it be so bitterly opposed by the base and the sensual ? 
It is not against sin that the gibes of the world go forth, but against 
sanctification ; whatever threatens to rob the wicked of their prey is 
set upon, and suffers such distortion that its true aspect is defaced. 

This question of divorce is very properly a question for women to 
consider and settle. It is women who suffer most from the evil effect 
of any mistaken change in social arrangements. They suffered cruelly 
to begin with by the introduction of an unequal law of divorce by 
which their own faults were severely punished, while those of their 
husbands were specially licensed ; they continue to suffer also by the 
deterioration of society, which results in the introduction of additional 
elements of discord into everyday life. 

In 1857 the English Divorce Act was passed, and since then, doubt- 
less, individuals have benefited by it; but not more probably than 
they would have done if, instead of divorce, greater facility for 
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separation had been granted, as the opponents of divorce desire. 
Since the introduction of divorce sufficient time has passed to enable 
us to judge of its effect upon the community at large, and two such 
distinguished statesmen as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Phelps agree that 
both in England and America absolute divoree—divorce permitting re- 
marriage—has proved worse than a failure. Mr. Phelps summed up 
a startling impeachment, which he published in the Forwm, of the 
existing system in America by declaring that “ The whole business is a 
disgrace to our country, and an alarming menace to social order.’ Tn an 
article in The North American Review, published in 1888, Mr. 
Gladstone, speaking of the effect of the English Divorce Act, says :— 


** Unquestionably since that time (1857) the standard of conjugal morality 
has perceptibly declined among the higher classes of this country, and scandals 
in respect to it have become more frequent. The decline, as a fact, I know to 
be recognised by persons of social experience and insight, who in no way share 
my abstract opinions on divorce.”’ 


Miss Chapman has formed her own opinion on the subject of divorce 
out of an intimate knowledge of the consequences which have followed 
upon it in all times, and she concludes that— 


“ . , . whoso robs marriage of its indissolubility, and would degrade it into a 
fugitive association, practically destroys the civilised union, and takes the first 
retrograde step, leading slowly but surely backward to the moral level of the 
Hottentot or the Bushman.”’ 


She faces the subject boldly from every point of view, sentimental, 
religious, ethical, and scientific, treating it always, however, with her 
own peculiar delicacy and charm of style; and every argument she 
advances adds to the strength of her position. She recognises that 
individuals must suffer ; but then individuals shou/d suffer—they should 
glory in suffering and self-sacrifice for the good of the community. 
Besides, the individual himself, if for no very lofty motive, probably 
would sacrifice his desire of the moment in most cases if only he could 
realise what his own feelings about it would be in a few years’ time, 
whatever happened; how, if he were sane, the said desire would have 
cooled, been swamped or crowded out by the thousand details of life 
which continually collect and subtract from each other’s importance. 
The apotheosis of passion in literature and by tradition has had more 
to do with making unhappy households than any other preventable 
cause. In literature as in life, by calling passion love, and giving it 
precedence over every other consideration, one gets a cheap and easy, 
but primitive and false effect. It is well for the story of Romeo and 
Juliet that it ends where it does. Of course such a passion might 
have led to love, but it does not generally, as every one knows who 
has had experience of Romeos and Juliets. In such cases the beauti- 
ful poetry is only too apt to resolve itself into pitiful prose. Before 
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the dream has well begun it may end in horrible satiety, in intense 
dissatisfaction ; and then comes the fatal moment when each of the 
pair blames the other for the trick their senses have played them, and 
all is over. Passion is not the best sentiment with which to begin 
housekeeping together, and this is being acknowledged now as it has 
never been before. Fine is the force of definition, and this is its day. 
It is confusion of mind that confounds love with passion. There is 
just the difference between love and passion that there is between 
healthy high spirits and the intoxication of wine. Passion is in its 
nature transient, a disorder of the senses, a thing that cloys; it must 
cease to be itself before it becomes worthy of respect. There may be 
passion without a particle of love, nay even with hate; and there may 
be love without passion. For the thresholds of love and hate adjoin, 
and passion stands midway between the two, ready to resolve itself 
into either. When passion develops into love there is often a period 
of intense suffering to be endured before the transformation is com- 
plete ; love seems at first so much less desirable, so poor and dull a 
thing in comparison. But love is solid certainty, and passion but a 
gaudy illusion. Love is compact of every little kindly grace ; it is a 
matter of habit, of association ; it liveson duty done, on care bestowed, 
on kindly little sacrifices of self in daily life, in the continual essen- 
tially human effort to make others happy. Love, like passion, may 
have its stages, but they are always from the lower to the higher. 
And as it is in the particular so it is in the general; it prefers the 
good of the community at large to its own immediate advantage. 

One may take it as a guide through life that that feeling is unworthy 
which makes us act unworthily ; to prefer our own happiness to the 
good of others is unworthy. Love cannot do this, but passion can. 
Passion is the desire of the flesh for self-indulgence, and it is for this 
that it pleads with every artifice that can be disguised by eloquence ; 
but those who pass out of the lower stage where the glamour of 
passion dazzles, see for themselves what it is, that its free love is free 
lust, and its liberty is licence. The higher natures all abandon the 
cant of passion for the cult of love eventually. 

Miss Chapman shows this more clearly and more comprehensively 
than any other writer with whose work I am acquainted. Her con- 
clusion is that only by making the supreme relation of man and 
woman indissoluble is the advance of the race secured ; and she arrives 
at it by the most logical reasoning. Her essay on The Indissolubility 
of Marriage, in which she takes the more scientific point of view, 
treating the subject under the headings Nature, Instinct, History, 
Science, and Experience, met with the emphatic approval of Mr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, who quoted it in an article on Human Selection, which 
he contributed to the Fortnicutty Review. In that article the 
eminent scientist protested strongly, from the standpoint of the 
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physiologist and evolutionist, against any attempt to tamper with 
“public opinion as to the beneficial character of monogamy and _per- 
manence in marriage”; and he gave Miss Chapman’s synopsis of the 
case for permanent marriage as expressing his ‘‘ own views.” 

But Miss Chapman is equally convincing when she argues from the 
ethical standpoint. Her belief in the ultimate perfectibility of human 
nature does not blind her to the fact that— 


‘*We are placed here and now in the midst of weak and erring human 
creatures who need the education of the law, the restraints of religion, the checks 
of social usage and of public opinion to keep them in the narrow path of wisdom, 
and to lead them through the strait gate of virtue ;” 


and she is practical in her suggestions. In her essay, Why we should 
oppose Divorce, she says :— 


‘It is not by facilitating the rupture of marriage, it is by making true 
marriage easier that we should endeavour to reform existing evils. While keep- 
ing the eyes very firmly fixed on our ideal—the strict monogamic union—we 
should toil incessantly for the remedying of the conditions which make wise 
choice in marriage so difficult. First and foremost we should diligently nurture 
the growing opinion which ranks unchastity 7» e/ther sex with the anti-social and 
contemptible vices, such as theft, or fraud, or cowardice, or falsehood. Then 
having trained our children, especially, in this opinion, we should, I venture to 
think, educate them together, and generally promote more camaraderie and freer 
intercourse between youths and maidens thus prepared to enjoy each other’s 
society in honesty and honour. In this way we should lessen the excuse for 
hasty courtships and rash unions, formed in obedience to superficial impulses, 
or in craven fear of gossiping tongues.” 


Selection, of course, has much to do with happiness in marriage ; 
but a recognition of the necessity for adaptation has even more 
perhaps. Once married, it is only in exceptional cases that kindly, 
considerate, and intelligent people have no power to win each other’s 
affections ; and those cases are generally due to some defect of nature 
which should have prevented them from marrying at all. 

Life is meant to be pleasant, and would be, if it were not for those 
mistaken ideas of what és pleasant, which make all the mischief. The 
power to appreciate what is noble and beautiful gives more delight 
than any quantity of champagne ; and the power comes of cultivation; 
but the discipline is severe. As one knows more of life one perceives 
how, through all their confusion of mind, the fathers of the church 
laid hold of an essential truth when they insisted on the necessity of 
subduing the flesh. The great human heart suffereth long and is 
kind, and its purest love is rooted in discipline—the discipline of self- 
denial and self-sacrifice. It is not indulgence but self-restraint, duty, 
and the joys of duty—never enough extolled—that round a life, make 
the glory of its heyday, the music of its evensong, the peace of its 
decline. An excuse for self-indulgence is at the bottom of all laxity 
of principle in social relations. ‘Those who would make of marriage 
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a mere fugitive arrangement may deceive themselves in regard to their 
motives ; but it is pretty certain that they are for the most part people 
to whom the recurrent excitement of passion is as dram-drinking to 
the dipsomaniac, as dear a delight and as disastrous. This is shown 
in their attitude towards each other first of all and then towards the 
children. With regard to each other, they are prepared from the first 
to change their minds, for change of feeling begins from the moment 
that we admit the possibility ; with regard to the children, they are 
abominable. They would relegate the most humanising influence in 
our lives to public institutions! The proposition comes well to show 
us the worth of their theories from the humanitarian point of view, 
just now when the terrible result of Barrack Schools for children is 
occupying public attention, and even Boards of Guardians are being 
moved by pity to put the pauper children out to board in families that 
they may escape the brutalising effect of being herded together and 
uncared for in so far as their affections are concerned. Men and 
women who do not delight in “the sweet trouble that the children 
give,” are not agreeable either to know or to think about ; but one 
would just like to ask what these people propose to do with the time 
that should be given to the little ones? They cannot all be occupied 
in arts and crafts making masterpieces. 

And the children themselves. Occasionally a child in a family is 
misunderstood; one knows what happens then; but that is the 
exception. What would it be though in the state nurseries? And 
what would be the future of the wee creatures who had never known 
a mother’s good-night kiss, never ridden on a father’s knee ; who had 
no sweet memories of winter evenings by the fireside when Daddy 
told tales, of frosty mornings when he took them out to feed the 
birds—ot any of those tender recollections which remain through life, 
latent, it may be, most of the time, but still within reach; hallowing 
influences which resume their sway at critical moments, and save us 
from the enemy? And as age came on what would become of the 
parents themselves? Fathers, whom no son or daughter loved; 
mothers, without an arm to lean upon. Those who do honestly 
believe that we should be happier if the discipline of marriage were 
relaxed must be totally blind to all consequences but the one that 
would immediately result. 

The introduction of a few examples of the working of special 
facilities for divorce, and the practical outcome of retrograde ideas in 
regard to the relations of the sexes, would add to the value of the 
next edition of Miss Chapman’s book. An illustration is always 
worth more than an argument. The woman whose heart does not 
melt with tenderness merely at the thought of little arms stretched 
out to her in the first dumb recognition of her love should be spoken 
of compassionately, as one who is grievously afflicted, one who has 
been deprived of the greatest good in life. The delight of a young 
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pair in their children is one of the most heavenly things on earth, but 
these “‘ reformers ”’ would rob us of the spectacle. And all for what? 
An extra number of lovers if we like! 

Great good has been done from personal motives, and, therefore, the 
personal does not necessarily imply the petty or the pernicious ; still 
it is well to know the origin of people’s opinions before we allow our- 
selves to be influenced. You cannot take a man or woman seriously 
whose whole attitude is determined by one little personal experience, 
like a certain well-known scientific gentleman who was making a 
crusade against the monstrous pretensions of women, and influenced 
some of us considerably, until it leaked out that the poor man was 
under the thumb of a terrible little termagant of a wife at home, 
whom even the cook did not dare to oppose. 

The history of man as a proprietor does not inspire confidence in 
his disinterestedness, and women would do well to be wary when 
their interests are under discussion. Any argument which does not 
recognise the spiritual aspiration of the human race is not worth 
considering. The tendency of divorce is to degrade marriage to the 
physical plane entirely, and there ‘“ the true heart’s seraph yearning 
for better things ” finds no satisfaction. Greater facility for divorce 
means more self-indulgence for those who are that way inclined, and 
more misery for the rest—especially the women and children. I 
have recently seen some piteous letters from a place where it is 
becoming the rule for husbands to divorce elderly wives, and without 
making adequate provision for them either, in order to marry younger 
women. Ata public dinner the toast of the guest of the evening, a 
married man, was coupled with the hope that the “ obstacle” to his. 
union with the girl of his heart might soon be removed, and was. 
drunk with cheers. It seems incredible, yet the statement was made 
by one who spoke in the tone of an earnest person. We must have 
more information on the subject. But in the meantime, in view of 
what is happening around us and of what may happen, Miss Chapman’s 
work is one to study. The temptation is to quote more from it; but 
taking solitary passages is unsatisfactory, for however much one quotes, 
short of the whole, there is always more one would like to mention. 
It is, as I said before, a book to possess, especially for young people 
who would arrive at the highest ideal of marriage, parenthood and 
citizenship; for teachers; and for open-minded people who would 
know the trend of the times, and see for themselves in what direction 
our much-maligned modern women are steering. Miss Chapman 
strikes the new note of the day, even if she does not play the whole 
tune, and it is impossible to read her essays without having one’s 
moral education helped on enormously. In embracing her principles 
one feels that one has struggled up from a lower to a higher stage 
of being. 
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THE TIRAH CAMPAIGN. 
I. 


CrRTALN questions connected with the Tirah campaign are attracting 
x good deal of attention in many quarters in England. They have 
been asked on all sides in India and have only been vaguely alluded 
to by the Indian press. An answer to them given by one who was 
with the Tirah Force and who happens to know the facts is due to our 
troops and to the general public, especially as it involves the telling 
of the true story of the engagements at Dargai, on the 18th and 20th 
of October. In endeavouring to answer these questions I shall, I 
trust, not put myself in the invidious position of a critic; I shall most 
carefully avoid touching on debateable ground, and shall merely give 
voice to the opinions of almost all the officers of the Force. In deal- 
ing with these questions I shall as far as possible take them in the 
order in which they came under my own notice. 

During the mobilisation of the Tirah Field Force it was clear to 
all, and repeatedly pointed out by the Indian press, that the very 
success of the expedition depended on its starting at an early date, 
and on the mobility of its composition. If the troops could succeed 
in forcing their way into Tirah before the Afridis had cut their crops, 
the success of the campaign was certain; for the tribes would have to 
choose between submission to our terms and starvation during the 
winter months. If, on the other hand, they, being fully aware of our 
intentions, should succeed in cutting their crops, and in burying their 
provisions for the winter, our main weapon with which to conquer 
these almost unconquerable tribes would be lost. I say unconquer- 
uble in view of the extreme difficulties of the ground, and of the 
impossibility of bringing our enemy to close quarters. ‘The obstacles 
in the way of procuring transport for armies in India have always 
heen great ; but at this time when so many other expeditions were on 
foot they were greater than ever. Hence it was evident that if the 
Tirah Field Force was to start in time to strike an effective blow 

i. before the Afridis could lay in a store of the necessaries of life 
for the winter), every care must be taken to reduce to the very 
minimum the amount of transport required. 

[ have alluded to the urgency of maintaining the mobility of the 
Force. The character of our enemy and of his country, apart from 
the above consideration of time, made it particularly important that 
the Force, when once started, should be able to move at any moment 
to strike a blow, and should be unhampered by a single unnecessary 
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transport animal, or by any animals which were unable to do the 
work. Hence it was urgent that every precaution should be taken to 
ensure that the animals, collected after great trouble and delay, should 
be instantly equipped and forwarded as quickly as possible, and should 
be kept in an efficient condition. 

It was unavoidable, owing to the drain on the resources of transport 
in India, that many of the animals despatched to the base were almost 
useless; but was it unavoidable that many were, contrary to regula- 
tions, unequipped with saddles, &c.? and that officers whose duty it 
was to issue transport animals fully equipped were engaged in collect- 
ing and in fitting equipment—work which should have been done 
prior to despatching the animals’ This caused a delay of some 
valuable days. ‘These animals were then issued indiscriminately to 
various corps, and were not branded or marked so as to render them 
distinguishable. The unit to which strayed animals belonged was 
thus unknown, and hence, during the expedition when the nights 
were extremely cold, numbers of these animals were seen dead or 
dying, in every part of the camp, from want of food and blankets. 
Branding would have ensured identification and proper feeding and 
clothing ; but there was no superintendence of the transport animals 
in this respect, and sheer neglect was the cause of great losses among 
them, and of impairing the mobility of the Force. At Kushalgarh, 
the terminus of the railway, delay was also caused by the fact that no 
European was in charge of the station. A native can have no control 
in a time of emergency, and every one who has seen the troops com- 
posing a large Field Force being hurried up to the front, knows what 
emergencies arise at every moment at the railhead. Everything was in 
frightful confusion. On the road beyond the same want of European 
superintendence was apparent to everyone. Regulations require that 
one mule driver shall be with every three animals; here, there was 
scarcely one to ten animals; the rest were absent. It was only 


expected of them that they should march into Kohat with their 


charges; these they could easily catch up in the 35 miles of road 
which intervened ; meanwhile, they let them follow one another 
uncared for. So ponies and mules strayed on and off the road 
unheeded, traffic was blocked, many animals died on the way, more 
became useless from the galls they received owing to their loads 
shifting. The result was confusion and delay and loss of many 
animals. This loss caused still further delay, as these animals had to 
be replaced by others from India. 

These details may appear unimportant to some readers, but is 
it too much to say that on such details the success of campaigns 
depends ? 

I have spoken of the extreme importance of reducing to the 
minimum the amount of transport animals required, in order that the 
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expedition might start at the shortest notice. This consideration 
entails curtailing, as far as possible, the number of supernumerary 
officers employed on staff duty, for the use of each of whom baggage 
animals have of necessity to be allotted. 

It was the opinion on all sides of the Force (an opinion which was 
freely expressed in the Indian press) that a considerable portion of 
the Headquarter Staff of the Tirah Field Force was quite superfluous. 

The Force consisted of two Divisions of infantry, while a whole 
army corps consists of three Divisions of infantry, of “ corps” troops, 
and of a cavalry Division. Yet the number of officers on the Head- 
Quarter staff of our two Divisions was no smaller than that laid down 
by regulation as the number required on the Headquarter Staff of a 
whole army corps! 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating,—for when the most 
critical point of the expedition was reached, and Sir William Lockhart 
marched with the Second Division from Bagh to Barkai—almost all 
the Headquarter Staff were sent down to Kohat, whence they joined 
the new base (Peshawar) by rail from Kushalgarh. 

It may be well to note here how many of these Staff Officers were 
unnecessary to the working of the Force :— 

The officer commanding Royal Artillery had no “ corps” artillery 
under his command. The only artillery with the Force were the three 
Batteries of each Division, six in all. Each three Batteries were com- 
manded by a Lieut.-Colonel, so that in the very unlikely event of 
all six Batteries being in action at the same time and on the same 
position, the senior Lieut.-Colonel would have commanded ipso facto. 
There was, therefore, no work for a Brigadier of Artillery, yet to 
accompany this officer was a staff for whom there could be no employ- 
ment, and who all, of course, required transport. 

This criticism applies in greater or less degree to the Brigadier- 
General of the Royal Engineers and to his staff ; to the Superintendent 
of army signalling; to the principal provost marshal and to the 
principal chaplain; and perhaps, too, to the inspecting veterinary 
officer. For, as there were no “corps” troops, 7.c., troops under the 
direct control of the General Officer commanding, the duties of all 
these officers enumerated above could well have been performed by the 
staff officers of the Division with which the Army Headquarters 
happened to be—and this was, in fact, done in the march down the 
Bara Valley—when, as I have already told, all the superfluous staff 
officers were sent to the base ! 

There is also great question whether the Divisional Commanders 
and their staffs were necessary. In a country like Tirah it is impos- 
sible for much more than one brigade to act at any one time, and the 
superfluity of the Divisional leaders was proved by the fact that when 
the Second Brigade started from Bagh to join hands with General Hill’s 
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Kurram moveable column, Major-General Symons (commanding the 
First Division) was not allowed to accompany it, and was left at Bagh 
with only one squadron of cavalry out of his whole Division, the other 
brigade being detached for service in the Mastura Valley. 

The duty of recording mistakes is not a pleasant one; still, I cannot 
but speak of those which have affected the whole result of the expe- 
dition, and have indefinitely prolonged the operations on the frontier, 
plunging India into expense and losing the lives of our friends. Trans- 
port, on which the movements of the whole army depended, formed 
the key of the situation, and deserved the very greatest attention and 
care from the very first. A delay of a few days might suffice to 
change instant submission on the part of the tribes into defiant hos- 
tility, in view of the state of their crops at the time. 

I am pledged to record the public opinion of the force, and so I 
must add that want of knowledge of their duties on the part of many 
Staff Officers was an outspoken complaint on all hands. Vague orders 
were issued with regard to the starting of baggage: regiments never 
knew in what order their baggage would start or arrive. This caused 
the utmost confusion and discomfort to the troops. No arrangements 
were made for showing to regiments, on arrival at their camping 
ground, which were their allotted posts. It is hard on men if, after a 
long day of marching and fighting, any care is neglected by which 
they might be saved from needless fatigue and discomfort. Men were 
seen on all sides wandering over the camp, not knowing where their 
regiments were posted—and the cares of Staff Officers seemed limited 
to the thought, would their own baggage and dinner arrive before 
anyone else’s? Appointments to Staff-billets were filled, in very 
many cases, not so much by officers qualified by staff college or other 
certificates, or by experience of active service, as by officers whose 
recommendations were almost entirely acquired during careers as 
aides-de-camp at Simla. 

Surely—was the cry—more Staff Officers are wanted who are trained 
to active service in the field, and not somany medal-hunting gentlemen 
skilled solely in the accomplishments of correcting visiting lists, 
becloaking ladies, and writing menu-cards. 

It must here be said that there can be no manner of doubt that 
General Lockhart had little to say in the selection of many of his 
own Staff Officers; and that these appointments were almost entirely 
made at Simla and without consulting Sir William Lockhart. 

To use the words of a correspondent of the Pioneer, “a trained 
staff” was conspicuously “ absent.” 

Kipling’s Simla lines used often to come into my mind :— 

‘* Who are the rulers of Ind ? 


To whom shall we bow the knee !—-— 
“Make your peace with the women.” 
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I wish now to tell the story of the engagements of the I8th and 
Zh ot Cctober. 

The Samana is a range of hills which form the northern wall of 
the Miranzai Valley. The range runs east and west for a distance 
of about six or seven miles. Its summit line is our frontier—for its 
northern slopes and the Khanki Valley beyond them are Oraksai 
country. Along its summit are posted four or five forts, of which 
Forts Lockhart, Gulistan, and Sara Garhi are the best known. 

The highest point in this short line of hills is the Samana Suk, 
which stands at the western end of the Samana Range. To the west 
of this point, 3,000 feet below, is a depression in the ridge, the 
Chagru Kotal, and on the north side of this depression is a narrow 
defile leading down into the Khanki Valley. On the south side of 
the Kotal an excellent mule and camel road zigzags down to Shina- 
wari, the base of the expedition in the Miranzai Valley. On the 
western side of the Kotal and of the Chagru defile the hills rise 
steeply in terraced fields for some 2,000 feet. Above this the slope 
on its southern and south-eastern sides is broken into a perpendicular 
cliff completely unscaleable—which faces Shinawari and the Chagru 
KXotal. On the southern face of these hills a steep goat track leads to 
the village of Dargai on the summit of the ridge-line. On the 
north side is the Khanki Valley. This ridge is about 4,000 feet 
above the Chagru Kotal, and commands, at a range of some 1,600 
yards, the line of advance from the Chagru Kotal down to Karappa 
in the Khanki Valley. From its southern and south-eastern side, 
absolutely the only approach to the ridge is by the narrow goat 
track I have mentioned. From the south-west the ridge could be 
reached from Shinawari by following a very cireuitous and 
arduous route over the hills. I need not refer to the northern slopes 
of the ridge as they were in the enemy’s country, and no attempt was 
ever made by us from that direction. 

This position was almost impregnable from any attack from the 
south and south-east. Resolute defenders lying behind walls on the 
summit need only direct their fire on an open slope of about sixty yards 
in length, some 150 yards below them. While artillery and rifle fire 
could never reach them, their attackers would have to run the gauntlet 
in the open at very close range. For some days before the 18th October 
the tribesmen were seen busily occupied in erecting ‘ sangars ”’ on 
this ridge. Sir William Lockhart’s opinion was that although it was 
not necessary to the safety of the advance of the Second Division 
(which was to lead the way) that the enemy should be driven from 
the ridge—for reasons subsequently explained in his despatch of 
January 24th—still, if, before we advanced to Karappa, we attacked 
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and defeated the tribesmen, it would show them our power and our 
anxiety to seize every opportunity of becoming engaged with them. 
Accordingly, General Sir Power Palmer (the General in command of 
the lines of communication) was ordered to take over for the day 
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the command of the Second Division from General Yeatman Biggs. 
A frontal attack by the Fourth Brigade from the Chagru Kotal was 
to be simultaneous with a flank attack from the south-west by the 
Third Brigade. General Palmer was to accompany the latter, while 
General Lockhart watched the former from the Samana Suk. 
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The amount of punishment we could give the tribesmen greatly 
depended on the simultaneousness of the two attacks; for if they 
could only be caught between the two attacking parties, far more loss 
would be inflicted on them. Communication between the two brigades 
was kept up throughout the day by heliograph to the Samana Suk, 
and so there was nothing which should prevent the two attacks from 
taking place at the same moment. However, the flank attack arrived 
some two hours late, for the General in command would not separate 
himself from his mountain guns and his riding pony, which he, after 
much delay to his brigade, forced over bad ground such as the 
troops themselves could scarcely climb. The frontal attack resulted 
in a complete success—the tribes retiring immediately. In the after- 
noon the two brigades joined hands on the ridge, and the capture of 
this almost impregnable position had been made at a cost of some nine or 
ten casualties only. 

A retirement, however, was ordered, and the last man of our rear- 
guard had scarcely left the ridge when it was re-occupied by the 
tribes. Our retirement was regarded by them as a sign of weakness, 
and the rear regiments, the Gordons and Fifteenth Sikhs, were im- 
mediately harassed by numbers of the enemy, who crept up to within 
fifty yards and shot them down in the waning light, pouring a heavy 
fire on to our men while these slowly executed a series of difficult 
covering movements. They passed through each other down the 
steep slopes, and after heavy losses arrived safely on the Chagru 
Kotal below. In the darkness, the retirement was only saved from 
being a disaster by the coolness of those fine regiments, the Gordons, 
the Fifteenth Sikhs, and the King’s Own Scottish Borderers. But 
still the casualties caused during the retirement from the ridge were 
heavy. 

The Third Brigade reached camp at 11 p.m.!—they had marched 
and fought throughout a day of nineteen hours, and what was the 
result ? A retirement from an almost impregnable position, carried 
out under the most trying circumstances—regarded as a victory by the 
tribesmen. 

I am bound here to give expression to the unanimous indignation 
of the Force :—Why, it is asked, if the ridge was never intended to 
be occupied, was it occupied two days after, and never relinquished 
during the campaign ? 

If, on the other hand, it was always intended that the ridge should 
be held, why was it not held on the afternoon of the 18th? The 
retirement on the 18th, and the re-taking on the 20th, caused about 
250 unnecessary casualties. 

I have told briefly how the tribes immediately, on our retirement 
on Monday the 18th, re-occupied the Dargai heights. What they 
regarded as a victory brought them large reinforcements, and on the 
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19th the ridge was held by the enemy in force, and all the sur- 
rounding heights were covered with a mixed army of Afridis and 
Oraksais. 

I give the report of the intelligence department for what it is worth 
—that the enemy numbered then about 20,000 men. 

General Yeatman Biggs, who had resumed his command, arrived 
on the Chagru Kotal at the head of his division at about 8 a.m., on 
the 20th. General Lockhart was in camp at Fort Lockhart. His 
orders were, that the Second Division should be forwarded to Karappa, 
while two battalions detached from the First Division and two 
batteries guarded the left flank of the advance. The orders implied 
that the ridge was not to be attacked, but that the two detached 
battalions and the batteries were to prevent the tribesmen from 
descending from the heights and cutting up the baggage animals in 
the Chagru defile. However, seeing an unexpectedly large body of 
the enemy on the heights, General Yeatman Biggs considered that he 
could not leave his flank exposed to such numbers during his advance 
down the narrow Chagru gorge; that he must first drive the tribes- 
men from their position and disperse them. <A fatally simple plan of 
attack from the Kotal, not combined with any other from flank or 
rear, was then ordered. It must be unhesitatingly and openly said 
that this form of attack, under an artillery fire not properly concen- 
trated or controlled, was simply suicidal and was demanding an 
impossibility from our troops. This criticism is only due to the 
honour of our men. 

My object is not to repeat circumstances now well known, but 
to give what publicity I can to others; for though the assault of 
the Gordons was undoubtedly a fine performance, the Derbys and the 
Dorsets have had less credit at home than is their due. At about 
11.30 the leading Gurkhas had made one rush across the zone of fire ; 
some few had survived and were huddled under the cover of a rock 
beyond; the rest of their regiment having lost their second in command, 
and, being separated from their colonel, lay under the lee of the long 
mound which stretches at right angles down the hill and affords the 
last available cover. Behind were the Derbys and the Dorsets. The 
batteries on the Kotal and Samana Suk, firing casually and at inter- 
vals, seemed to be quite powerless to beat down the storm of bullets 
from above. A few more rushes were made in driblets. A quarter 
of a company of the Dorsets, under Lieutenant Hewett, dashed out, 
but all except this plucky subaltern were knocked over; he himself 
was grazed. Gradually a hesitation arose as to the orders of the 
General—a hesitation fatally infectious—aggravated by every second’s 
delay—aggravated by the sight of the dead and dying. Were they 
not to wait till the batteries by a concentrated fire had beaten down 
the rain of bullets from above ?—or were they to rush forward now ? 
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would a man survive ¥—then what would be the use ?— Was it not 
too much to ask of men, many hungry and tired, many more mere 
ly VS, poisoned with disease -—Couldn't the General give some clear 
order >—Where was his Brigadier ? 

The General lay on a native bed in the village below, covered 
with a blanket, wracked with dysentery. Below, too, was his 
brigadier. About one o'clock it was seen that the position was 
critical. Someone was needed on the spot to order a continued and 
well-concerted attack under the concentrated fire of every gun. 
Attacking in driblets is opposed to all approved methods of warfare, 
and should never have been allowed. 

At last and for the first time an order was heliographed, that at a 
given moment the six batteries were to concentrate their fire, and now 
the Brigadier went up from below, and the Gordons and the 3rd Sikhs 
followed, fresh from the Chagru Kotal; and now at last the 
enemy’s deadly fire on the slope was beaten down, and the Gordons, 
well led and with clear orders, crossed with the other regiments 
behind. 

My object is to state what happened under my own observation, 
and to state it, as far as possible, without stricture or comment. In 
so far as I express an opinion or ask a question, I would wish to 
repeat that I merely represent the consensus of views of the whole 
Force. 

Greneral Yeatman Biggs’s illness was well known. He had done 
excellent service on the Samana in August and September, and was 
endeared to all who knew him. He had thoroughly tried his consti- 
tution ; so weak was he that, during the march down the Bara Valley, 
he could barely sit on his pony. Should he have been permitted to 
continue on active service, when he was quwte unable to properly 
perform his duties, and to lose a life valued by all ¥ 

The picture of a General in bed while his troops are fighting 
a desperate battle in a mountainous country is among the strangest 
in history. Still, although Sir William Lockhart, in his despatch of 
24th January, throws all blame for the action of the 20th October on 
to General Yeatman Biggs, it must not be forgotten that General 
Lockhart bimself ordered the retirement on the 18th—a step which 
necessitated some action on the 20th—that by doing so he lost 
valuable time and delayed our advance for two days, and that he 
placed in command on the 20th a General who had not been present 
on the 18th, and who knew nothing of the nature of the ground. 

I would speak now of the much-discussed question of the marches 
ordered. It was not till three or four days’ experience had been 
gained that it was found to be impossible for two divisions to fight 
an engagement in the morning, and then for their baggage to march 
ten or fifteen miles in the afternoon through an enemy’s country and 
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over an unmade road. ‘“ Marches had been ordered which were 
obviously impossible ’’ :—the Indian papers at once detected this mis- 
take. For to this was due the fact that in the early stages of the 
campaign, whenever a march had been made, the troops had to go 
without greateoats or blankets, and often without food. One night 
spent like this raised the numbers on the sick-list of every regiment. 

‘or example, the first march of the Second Division was from Shi- 
uawari to Karappa—some fifteen miles—of which nine were over an 
unmade track. All the baggage, etc., did not reach camp for four or 
five days. The road became blocked. Many animals died and their 
loads were lost ; while the rest spent many hours of darkness on the 
way at great risk from the enemy. 

The Pioneer, speaking of this occasion, says :— 


“The block of the transport on the Chagru Kotal . . . caused 
many animals to perish. . . . No General or responsible Staff Officer 
grasped the situation . . . had they done so .. . this chaotic state 


of affairs on the road to Karappa would have been avoided.” 

And again, speaking of the march down the Bara Valley :— 

“It is pleasant to know that our men fought admirably, as usual, 
and that on the part of our officers (as usual also) conspicuous in- 
stances were frequent of splendid courage and devotion ; but if these 
muddles . . . are to be regarded as inevitable, then the resources of 
generalship in certain circumstances must be regarded as exhausted.” 

This same paper, which is never less than extremely conscientious 
in its statements, adds later :-— 

“ Have our Generals learnt nothing from the experiences of former 
frontier expeditions ? ” 

For it was not till some forty casualties had occurred on one day at 
Karappa, solely from “ sniping” into camp, that the heights surround- 
ing us were picketed (a step the necessity of which was apparent from 
the very first to the most junior subaltern who had ever been on a 
frontier expedition) ; and it was not till convoys and their escorts had 
on three or four separate occasions been fallen upon by overwhelming 
numbers of the enemy and miserably cut up, that orders were issued 
for no convoys to move at night. 

I must not fail to speak of the service of the Political Department. 
The appointment of Sir R. Udny as principal political officer to the 
force, was on all hands regarded with considerable astonishment. 
For to his indecision is attributed the fall of the Khyber Forts. Had 
he at that time acted immediately with decision and firmness, it is 
believed by those who know the tribesmen best, that their subsequent 
hostility would have been averted. When once the Khyber Forts 
had been allowed to fall, the tribesmen knew they had committed 
themselves and would be punished, and so allowed themselves the 
pleasure of raiding the Samana and the Kurram. 
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Sir Richard Udny was associated with Colonel Warburton—per- 
haps the very best political officer who has ever served on the fron- 
tier. But a treatment suggested by an intimate knowledge of the 
Afridi character, and long experience of the tribesmen, could not 
be always followed—for the principal political officer was well known 
to be in disagreement with the other. After an entrance to Maidan 
had been forced, vacillation and undue consideration for an enemy, 
who take consideration to mean weakness, was evident in the attitude 
of our political officers. A time of truce was allowed to the burners 
and mutilators of our men and the raiders of our territory, in which 
they might “think over” the position in which they found them- 
selves; forage and provisions were purchased; some villages were 
treated as belonging to “ friendlies,” although positively known to 
harbour “snipers” and attackers of convoys. This attitude proved 
fatal; the time of snow was nearing, and the tribesmen knew that 
we should not stay long in their country. Their hostility was, of 
course, aggravated by this knowledge, and by their belief that our 
mistaken kindness implied timidity. 

Why should a General be handicapped by the full discretionary 
powers of a civilian? A state of war has arisen; should not fire 
and sword be allowed free scope till a state of peace returns? Then 
will come the time for a civilian to act. Meanwhile, is not the shortest 
road to peace, when dealing with revoltingly savage tribes who mu- 
tilate our dead in unspeakable ways, the rough road of quarterless 
war ¢ 

I have had no hesitation in speaking of the consensus of opinion 
of the officers of the Tirah Field Force. That indeed has been so 
strong and so united, that I have felt it my duty to give to it what 
publicity I can. But our rank and file as well—although unquestion- 
ing—are not unreflecting. In the Peshawar Hospital, scrawled in 
chalk by a wounded “ Tommy,” were the words— 








“ From all our Generals, 
From all our political officers, 
And from all frontier wars, 
Good Lord, deliver us.” 
EYEWITNESS. 
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‘*Que gratia curruum 
Armorumque fuit vivis, que cura nitentes 
Pascere equos, eadem sequitur tellure repostos.’’—.En., VI. 


Mermér. Ah, M. Renan, I have discovered you at last, leading a 
hermit’s life on the steepest hill in Elysium. It is rumoured that 
vou have been converted to the strange doctrines of Hindoo brahmins. 

Renan. No, I am silently deploring the fanatical conduct of my 
countrymen. The modern Pharisee not only cries out: “ Thank God 
that I am not like this Publican,’ he seizes his compatriot, the 
wretched Jew, drags him out of the Temple, hurls him headlong down 
the steps into the outer court below. 

Merimése. The old Frankish blood is boiling in Frenchmen’s veins ; 
once more revives the irresponsible brutality that our ancestors 
brought with them from the scrub oak forests of Germania. 

Renan. And that explains the simultaneous spread of anti- 
Semitism in France and in Germany. Of course, as a scholar who 
ever furthered a Franco-German intellectual alliance, I am glad to 
hear you say that both races are kindred. 

Meriméz. Not quite; there is an old Latin leaven left in the 
land. 

Renan. In the South, true. Racial considerations can help to 
explain M. Zola’s attitude in these distressing events. My Gascon 
nature is with him, my Breton nature against him, and my whole self 
revolts against those who compelled him to that unlawful step. 

Merimér. You have become too absolute. Everyone imagines that 
you consider all things with the supreme indifference of a tranquil 
Pyrrhonist. 

Renan. Not when the honour of our country is at stake. 

Merimfr. There is no need for so solemn a phrase. The popular 
agitation is far milder than any that our generation have seen. The 
whole affair may be summed up in Arthur Young’s words at the 
beginning of the French Revolution: “A rascal writes something, 
and a hundred thousand fools believe it.” 

Renan. That is why I avoid journalists. 

Merimfr. There are none in Elysium. For ever confined within 
the circle of Tartarean Phlegethon’s flood of flame, they cast despair- 
ing looks upon the fatal typewriter from which nothing but truth is 
permitted to issue. Rhadamanthus does not allow them the smallest 
canard for amusement. Next to their prison the Z/e du Diable is 
an Earthly Paradise. 
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Renan. Shall I ask Proserpine to intercede for them 

Merrim£Er. We might petition for a fair trial. 

Renan. And risk the charge of impiety.—But who is that stalwart 
figure running up the hill towards us? Is it a winner of the 
Olympic games’ Is it Plato who thus seems bent on joining us ¥ 

Merimér. It is a modern, a very modern—M. de Maupassant, in 
fact. As we were walking a moment ago across the meadow, at the 
foot of the hill, we met Stendhal, haughty and contemptuous as 
usual, in spite of his romantic 1850 attire. We congratulated him 
on the reception with which his “‘ Napoleon” has just met on earth. 
We then spoke of his novels, discussed the use of irony in fiction. 
Stendhal was trenchant, Maupassant robust and affirmative. 1 pro- 
posed that you, the master ironist, should be a judge between them. 

Renan. And Stendhal declined to see a cleric. 

Merrimér. He did. Welet him stalk away along the banks of the 
Eridanus. Suddenly Maupassant declared that he would compel him 
to accompany us, and ran after him to carry out his design. I see 
that his efforts have proved fruitless. 

Renan. Stendhal was in the army once. With the military a 
calm discussion seems to me a somewhat arduous undertaking. You 
are very welcome, M. de Maupassant. 

Mer:£e. Will you allow us to repeat what we said on irony and 
fiction ? 

Renan. Pray do not consult me on literature. On all questions 
save Science and Hebrew my ignorance is profound. 

Mavrassanr. Yet one of your disciples is a master of ironical 
fiction. 

Rexax. One of my disciples’ I never saw an ironist in my 
lecture-room. Stay, I remember now; Lemaitre came once, and then 
wrote an article on me, without consulting my most important work, 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum ! 

Mavpassanr. Your influence is greater than you think. Your 
disciples are not necessarily Hebrew scholars ; thus M. France 

Renan. Anatole France; Alphonse Daudet, who paid me a visit 
six weeks ago, spoke about the success of a novel, in which M. 
France had depicted a Jewish prefect. There may be an influence of 
mine in that fact. Do you think that he has discovered some new 
traits in the Jewish character ? 

Mavrassanr. As M. Worms-Castelin the prefect is a Western 
Jew, his abjection must needs savour very much of ambient Christian 
abjection. 

Renan. Is M. France an anti-Semite ? 

Mavpassanr. He signed the petition. 

Renan. Noble M. France! I recognise the anarchist that he is. 
The effect of my teaching. To suspect the infallibility of a court- 
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martial is almost as bad as to question the Sultan’s benevolence, as 
he did last year. Well, what did you discuss with Stendhal ? 

Maupassant. We disputed whether irony should be for the 
novelist the outcome of a philosophy of life, or simply one of the 
devices that an artist has of sharpening the lines of his etching. 

Renan. And what side did you take ? 

Maupassant. The latter. It was for me a question of defending 
my own work. Leal life was too uninteresting to appeal to me; and 
I could not give it the colouring of romanticism. It would have been 
out of date to celebrate, like Balzac, the conversion of a Coralie or an 
isther. 

Merrimér. Self-consciousness was the culprit. The fear of ridicule 
prevented you from weeping at Esther’s ill-treatment by the Jewish 
banker. 

Maupassant. Had I been inclined to sentiment, my tears would 
have been for the banker, not for the girl. 

Renan. Yet M. Merimée is right. The modern artist is a subtle 
and restless reasoner. His presence must be felt, but he must never 
be seen himself. Irony is the chief of the preetorian guard destined 
to preserve him from the too close embraces of the enthusiastic multi- 
tude. I felt thus myself, for I am an artist in my way. 

Merimér. You are a thorough artist, although many of your 
readers do not suspect it, because you have forgotten to tell them so. 

Mavupassanr. I owe this mode of treating real life to Flaubert. 

Merxriomér. You are not so cruel for the owrgeois as your master. 
Poor Homais, ineffable supporter of the anti-clericals! 

Renan. The race flourishes still. Their judicious remarks, how- 
ever, are at present drowned by the howls of the clericals. But I 
prefer Flaubert’s treatment of love. He described Madame Bovary 
and her lovers as Swift described the Yahoos—with the same indul- 
gence. The most striking passage to my mind is at the close of the 
story, after the heroine’s death, when the husband, receiving a card to 
announce Léon’s marriage, exclaims: “How happy my poor wife 
would have been! ’’ That is an instance of what might well be 
called creative irony. You are responsible, M. de Maupassant, for 
many touches as powerful. I am inclined to set you above your 
master, for you had none of his anti-Philistine prejudices to hamper 
you, and the fact that you were ready just now to shed tears for a 
Jewish banker shows how liberal-minded you are. 

Merimée. The artist understands everything. 

Renan. That is a mistake, I fear; he feels everything, and under- 
stands nothing. Look at Daudet and the Evangéliste! But, M. de 
Maupassant, your masterpiece is Bel-Ami. The man who should live 
up to your hero’s standard would enjoy my unqualified admiration. 
He was never known to have a weakness on the unpractical side Even 
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his father-in-law the Jew had to acknowledge his superiority. Why, 
all honest folk should stand before him hat in hand. I must say, how- 
ever, to be just, that your pessimistic view of life alarms me. For you 
Bel-Ami is not only immortal, but universal. As Flaubert celebrated 
the triumph of dotage, so you proclaim the advent of all-conquering 
crapulousness. Alas! for those who live in Paris or in any other modern 
metropolis of moral putrefaction, life must be pessimistic. Optimism is 
granted only to the philosopher who watches the disease making head- 
way with a resignation not unmixed with irony. 

Merimér. You thus acknowledge the superiority of that philoso- 
phical form of irony that I defended. 

Renan. Let us say critical ; it is yours, and you are the forerunner 
of that school of ironical novelists the most brilliant of whom is 
M. France. 

Merimér. No, no; these young men are your disciples. 

Renan. You taught them the irony that you learnt at the Tuileries, 
at the Emperor’s court. 

Merimér. I appeared there but a moment, in my old age, while 
you have dwelt long at King Solomon’s court. Is M. Barrés, for 
instance, my disciple? Has he not created a legendary M. Renan, 
adumbrated in dialogues with Philippe and Simon, that are worthy 
of Plato ? 

Renan. Oh, he iseverybody’s disciple. ‘To this young man who, 
during the Boulangist masquerade, dreamed of playing the part of 
Alcibiades, I was to be, I admit, in a merely spiritual sense, a modern 
Socrates, so he hinted in the Jardin de Bérénice. Now he has cast 
aside his irony, become a theorist, and in the Déracinés gone over, a 
Déraciné himself, to M. Taine. I prefer the former book and 
willingly give up Sturel and his friends for the exquisite civil engineer 
Charles Martin. Do you remember him in the electoral contest ? 
“A child’s brain swayed by technical words.” Would that there 
were many such at present in our country! Less intelligence among 
those who are satisfied with the present order of things and fewer 
general ideas! If the Revolutionists alone were intelligent, as in 
England, no one would follow them. 

Merimée. To my mind Frenchmen are not intelligent enough. 
Too many among them still believe in guiding principles, and protest 
against violations of justice that are only concessions made to expedi- 
ency. <A higher form of scepticism may ultimately lead men to dis- 
regard the current notions of truth and right and lawfulness. By 
showing the vanity of certain ideas to which men clung in your time, 
you contributed to the spread of an enlightened and detached state 
of mind tending to produce the same beneficent results as the artless 
unintelligence of English Conservatives. 
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Renan. In practical politics the English are immeasurably 
superior to us; they are clericals but not anti-Semites. 

Merimfée. How can they be? The only Jews that they have ever 
known are the wandering Jew and Disraeli. 

Renan. A pity our countrymen do not know the former, he has 
something to say about a judicial error. 

Merimé&r. Let us leave that aside. You cannot deny that M. 
France has always remained faithful to your teaching. His works 
recall to my mind a Renan that has stepped forth from his chair of 
Hebrew, laid aside grammars and dictionaries and trifled about in a 
curiosity shop. He takes interest in all times, plays with all questions, 
listens to all doctrines, and, like the hero in one of Balzac’s fantastic 
tales, he knows the value of everything. He has now cast aside 
the shackles and conyentionalities of the novel to make a critical 
description of modern France. Have you seen his two latest novels, 
M. Renan ? 

Renan. I have looked over them. The Virgilius Nauticus of that 
poor M. Bergeret endears him to me. Were I still on earth I 
should ask my colleagues of the Institute to elect him, on condition 
that he never spoke of any other subject but Latin Philology, for 
when he launches into politics one never knows when he will end. 

Merimée. He wants to do away with courts-martial, it appears. 

Renan. M. France is totally devoid of reverence. 

Mavrassanr. Even for the creations of his own fancy. He is 
not absent from the world in which they live; he is slightly above 
them. When he paints a picture, his own mocking portrait is in the 
centre, with his head just above the shoulders of the rest of the 
group. 

Renan. And you merely sign yours. But acknowledge that the 
author’s personality is so charming that we do not regret to see his 
scoffing glance. 

Menrimér. I note the master’s tenderness for his disciple. 

Renan. I have not said all. M. France gathers the foam on the 
crest of the waves in which the sunbeams are playing, without 
sounding the depths beneath. He is no true disciple of mine. All 
my life I preached the worship of Palias Athene, the goddess of 
serene beauty and wisdom; she is too august a deity for M. France. 
Eros is his master—not Eros the incomprehensible god of life and 
death, but the boy Eros whose golden bow and iridescent wings 
adorn Watteau’s pictures, ladies’ fans, and sweetmeat boxes. 

Merimée. Do younot approve his optimism ? His irony, like yours, 
proceeds from the serenest regions. Never was a Buddhist priest 
more undisturbed by passing events. 

Renan. M. France has his reasons for looking upon life as a huge 
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farce, but they are not those of the philosopher, or more simply the 
scholar. He is a litterateur, nothing less. 

Merimér. But among litterateurs, why do you prefer the creative 
ironist to the critic, being yourself a critic ? 

Renan. A simile will explain my preference. [aris is a vast 
theatre, to which all classes of society flock together. In the front 
seats are the politicians, the men of the world, the members of the 
Academy, the army, and a sprinkling of the clergy, but not in clerical 
costume—they keep that for their anti-Semitic meetings. In the upper 
galleries the people are watching intently. Meanwhile the play pro- 
ceeds, and the carefully trained actors give the audience an impression 
of life so vivid that many forget to look at their programmes. The 
crities alone are taking notes, to report the result of their observations 
to the press. ‘To-morrow, in the silence of their study, the audience 
will read the different accounts, each stamped with the critic’s per- 
sonality. Are not Flaubert and M. de Maupassant singularly like 
the actors, M. Barrés and M. France like the crities ? 

Merimése. I see; M. France is the richer Addison, and M. de 
Maupassant the less-encumbered Fielding of contemporary I*rance. 

Renan. In spite of what M. Merimée said a moment ago, critical 
irony is dangerous when diffused throughout all classes. My attempts 
at irony were always destined for a circle of friends, outside of which 
they were misunderstood. On vital questions, such as toleration, I 
never trifled, never varied. You will smile, but, although a Pope who 
did not enjoy the gift of irony once called me the European blas- 
phemer, I can say that I did some good on earth. I taught the 
virtuously inclined gorilla, that is, man, to love truth and to reverence 
his fellow-creatures and creation. My efforts were not in vain. Chief 
among those who plead to-day for the transported officer are the men 
of science. A judge sifts evidence better when he uses a microscope 
than when he wields a sword. ‘To the cool-headed scientists add the 
chivalrous enthusiasts ever ready to redress a wrong, and who shall 
withstand them ¥ 

Merrinir. In the kmperor’s time a trusty prefect of police would 
easily have nipped in the bud their imprudent attempt. 

Renan. They are beloved by the Republic—— 

Mavpassanr. Do you see over there, across the meadow, Stendhal 
posing in a grove of laurel? I shall overtake him this time. 

Renan. Let this not be your last visit: you are always welcome. 
When I was writing the history of the people of Israel I used to 
relieve the strain upon my mind by reading your short stories, many 
0: which have as profound a meaning as Persian fairy-tales. The 
Maison Tellicy in particular amused me much. Some details of 
psychology that you touch upon there I had met with in the Book of 
Kings. 
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Mavrassinr. Do not infer a plagiarism; I have never read the 
book you mention. 

Mrrimér. Gone already ; oh those young men ! 

tenn. Have you read the Book of books? Lerhaps not, as you 
area layman. I hesitate to advise the anti-Semites to do so. They 
have, it is true, inherited the old spirit of Jewish intolerance, and, in 
the general progress of humanity, they are eighteen centuries behind 
their time. But to the pious souls who command fire to come down 
from Heaven to consume the Samaritans, it is probably vain to pro- 
claim that the Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them. 

Meriufix. What wonder! Our anti-Semites are unbelievers. 

Renan. And the priests among them ? 

Merrimér. Unbelievers too. 

Renin. Then anti-Semitism is not a religious question. 

Mrrimér. Iam afraid not. You have lived too long in the early 
days of Christianity to realise the change that has come over the 
world. 

Renan. Do not exaggerate the change. The interests of men may 
perhaps have grown more earthly, their passions remain the same. 
My illustrious contemporaries often summon up before me the heroes 
of antiquity. Look at M. Scheurer-Kestner. Is it unphilosophical 
to think of him as one of those Roman Stoies, extolled by Tacitus, 
that, falling, disdained the hand that struck them down’ Like 
Nero’s executioners, the representatives of French Democracy carried 
out with faint heart their frantic master’s commands. They have 
deprived their colleague of the vice-presidency of the Senate; he still 
remains placid and unshaken. ‘hen there is M. Drumont, the leader 
of the anti-Semites. He is not unlike the ringleaders who stirred 
the Jews against Roman rule and were crushed by the legions of 
Titus. His courage, his violence, his sombre fanaticism, often 
recall to my mind Kleazar and John of Giscala. 

Merrim&ér. What about his followers ? 

Renan. For them the comparison does not hold good; you rightly 
hinted just now that they are actuated, not by patriotism, but by a 
passionate longing to break the Tenth Commandment. 

Mrrimér. The day is waning fast, and over the Eridanus a thick 
mist is rising. Though I am but a shade, I feel the dampness of 
Klysian evenings. When I was on earth, I was careful to spend the 
winter on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Renan. I do not detain you. (Alone.) We have spoken of irony 
and I have not said a word of Stendhal, the master of them all. I 
cannot tell how it is, but among boulevardiers I always feel a little shy. 

Cu. DBasripe. 
EEQ 
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THE END OF THE NEW UNIONISM. 


LookeErs-on may see most of the game and know least. The 
Seven Months’ War between the employers and the engineers seems 
to be little understood. This struggle marks an epoch; but whether 
for ultimate good or ill is, perhaps, not clear, even to those who think 
that the employers never had a better case nor a more complete 
victory. The Independent Labour Party was the result of a local 
strike at Bradford. It would be exactly in accordance with the 
historic idiosynerasy of the English mind if Socialism on a national 
scale should be suddenly established, as the result of just such a 
struggle as the engineering ended in just such a way. 

In an illogical and imperfectly self-conscious manner the New 
Unionism was, indeed, a popular and characteristically English form 
of the Socialist feeling. But whatever doubt there may be about the 
future, there is none about one fact. We have heard much of the 
things settled by the Seven Months’ War. The principal thing it 
settled was the New Unionism. The New Unionism began with the 
dockers’ victory in 1889; it ends with the engineers’ surrender in 
1898. The direct connection between the two events will presently 
appear. The New Unionism has been its own Nemesis. That is 
certain. But the question is, What next? That is uncertain. The 
Labour Sedan will either be followed by a long industrial peace, 
perhaps armed and precarious; or the peculiar forees which have 
been suppressed outside the sphere of politics will reappear within. 

When the settlement was signed at the Hotel Metropole on 
January 28th Colonel Dyer said that the fight had been “ thoroughly 
English.” That was thoroughly English of Colonel Dyer. The 
men agreed that Colonel Dyer was, after all, no Moloch of the 
machine-age, but only the Moltke of his side. That was thoroughly 
inglish of them. The rank and file of the men have distinguished 
themselves by their orderly obstinacy in the struggle, and by the 
wholesome spirit in which they accepted defeat. There was never 
more admirable behaviour of persons in the wrong. ‘“ ’Tis the sport 
to have the engineer hoist with his own petard.” But not for the 
engineer. Yet the men, in nothing more English than in this, were 
no bad losers. Colonel Dyer had proved himself literally the Carnot 
of capital ; for it is now clear that the victory of the employers was 
won as soon as organised. The position of the men was hopeless from 
the first, and the only question was whether the leaders of the men, 
lacking the moral courage to confess an egregious mistake, would go 
on throwing good money after bad until there was none left to 
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throw. This is what has happened. Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, in 
some of the most significant pages of their book, Industrial Democracy, 
have shown how helpless are the rank and file of a great modern 
Trades Union in the hands of its executive bureau. Ly the discredit- 
able lack of nerve and mental honesty at headquarters the Engineers’ 
Society was allowed to go bankrupt before the men were told that they 
were beaten. Now, the men are not denouncing Colonel Dyer, or 
meditating a reranche for their Sedan. They are reconsidering the 
history of their Society during the last few years; and they are 
preparing to make a clean sweep of their executive at the coming 
triennial election. The fascinations of the New Unionism are fled. 
Heine’s Marie was perfect. But she was dead. The theory of the 
New Unionism seemed perfect to the majority of the engineers when 
they were at length prevailed upon to adopt it. There is nothing 
wrong with that method from the labour point of view, but a strong 
tendency to fail. 

It must be well apprehended that what the New Unionism aimed 
at from the first was the capture of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers. It was the traditional citadel of the aristocracy of labour, 
and by far the greatest organisation of the older Unionism both in 
membership and funds. Every one knows now, as the employers 
knew long ago, that the premier combination was by no means so 
strong as it looked. ‘With its lack of command over its branches it 
was by no means so strong, for instance, as the smaller but more 
compact Boilermakers’ Society under the masterly management of 
Mr. Robert Knight. The engineers have been weak for many years 
in the vital matter of leadership. With their general reputation as a 
well-paid and rather self-sufficient body they had no hold upon 
public sympathy such as made the poor dockers most strong in their 
weakness. In late years the engineers had increased their member- 
ship out of all proportion to the increase in their reserve, and while 
in a great struggle, upon any ordinary issue of hours or wages, it was 
certain that they would have to stand or fall by their own resources, 
the largeness of their means was in no more than proportion to the 
largeness of their liabilities. Above all, the engineers, with a sort of 
insular conceit, had held aloof from Mr. Robert Knight’s federation 
of the other societies in the engineering and shipbuilding trades. 
But in the recent dispute Mr. Knight held the key of the situation. 
He refused to call out his own members, the Boilermakers. The 
Amalgamated Society then stooped at last to seek admission to the 
Federation of the Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades. But at a 
moment when they had compromised their position their belated 
application for admission to Mr. Knight’s Federation had the obvious 
reception and was refused. 

The heavy armour of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, when 
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it entered upon its struggle, was, in fact, chinked from cap to heel ; 
but that had never been the calculation of the New Unionism. The 
most eager spirits of the New Unionism were themselves engineers. 
After the victory of the dockers they conceived that the capture of 
the Amalgamated Society would mark the year One of the Collectivist 
millennium. If the dockers achieved such great things in the green 
wood of their poverty, what might be done in the dry by the famous 
reserve fund of the Amalgamated Engineers ? They forgot that public 
opinion, which, where it is pronounced, is as decisive in trade dis- 
putes as in every other sphere of English life, is an- automatic 
balancing force, which was strong in proportion to the weakness of the 
dockers, and would be weak in proportion to the strength of the 
engineers. 

As the greater part of what mistakes itself for progress is the mere 
reaction against the past, the forward movement in the Amalgamated 
Society began by despising the wisdom of the ancestors. ‘ Young 
men are like puppy dogs that tear everything to pieces.” In Mr. John 

Jurns and Mr. Tom Mann, Plato would have recognised his young 
men. ven before the dockers’ strike Mr. Tom Mann had denounced 
the “ do-nothing policy” of his Union, and had observed, “ ‘The true 
Unionist policy of aggression seems entirely lost sight of.” A little 
later Mr. John Burns had denounced, as the characteristic weakness 
of the old model, the attempt to combine the functions of a Trade 
Union with those of a Benefit Society. 

‘Their reckless assumption of the duties and responsibilities that only the 
State or whole community can discharge, in the nature of sick or superannua- 
tion benefits, at the instance of the middle class, is crushing out the large unions 
by taxing their members to an unbearable extent. This so cripples them that 
the fear of not being able to discharge their friendly society liabilities often 
makes them submit to the masters without protest. The result of this is that 
all of them have ceased to be Unions for maintaining the rights of labour, and 
have degenerated into mere rate-reducing institutions.” 


Then came the dockers’ victory and clenched the argument. The 
New Unionism began to restore to a proper prominence “ the true 
Unionist policy of aggression,” and to throw into a merited contempt 
the old miserly caution in the use of funds. The whole course of 
thought was summarised by Mr. Tom Mann and Mr. Ben Tillett 
when they pointed to the atrocious fact that in 1889 “ the richest 
and strongest of all the Unions” (the Amalgamated Engineers 
“expended over £105,000 for benefits, and only £1,820 in actua 
trade disputes!” 

The emotional delusion of these ideas ran right through all the 
thought of the New Unionism. It has succeeded at last in making 
the Amalgamated Society itself the scapegoat for all the accumulated 
sins of the New Unionism, and in bringing the “ richest and strongest 
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of all the Unions” to bankruptcy and the great debacle. The 
engineers, at last, have no funds left to spend on either benefits or 
strikes. 

The ignorant impatience and the excitable folly of the aggressive 
and expensive policy would be patent to the brain ofa pigeon. What 
the New Unionism aimed at from the first was, in one word, to get 
hold of the accumulated funds of the Amalgamated Engineers in order 
to spend them on strikes. When the labour statesmen of a less viewy 
but more capable generation, like William Newton and William Allan, 
thought out the constitution of the Amalgamated Society, they saw 
that the only way to amass a war-reserve was to save it out of the 
annual surpluses of benefit budgets. Newton and Allan knew human 
nature, and they knew that nothing will induce any class of men to 
keep up permanently their individual payments but the certain 
prospect of a proportional individual benefit from a regular expenditure. 
A merely aggressive function in a Trades Union is incompatible with 
sustained financial strength. <A fighting policy unchecked by a 
definite interest in peace would run away with the funds faster than 
the funds could grow. When the New Unionists denounced the 
friendly benefit system they were, in fact, denouncing the only system 
under which even an effective war-reserve could be maintained. The 
new leaders, like Mr. John Burns and Mr. Tom Mann, not only 
understood mankind and business less than the old type of leader like 
Mr. Robert Knight; they understood diplomacy less, and even war 
less. The sedulous accumulation and scrupulous retention of a great 
reserve was the vital principle, the organic purpose, of the policy of 
the Amalgamated Engineers’ Society as initiated by Newton and 
Allan, and as maintained for forty years until Mr. Anderson was 
superseded so recently as 1896 by Mr. George Barnes. It was a 
policy that prepared for war in order to avoid it. As against isolated 
employers, the reserve fund of the Amalgamated Engineers was an 
irresistible negotiating force. All the prestige of the Society depended 
not upon the extent of its membership, but upon the amount of its 
accumulated funds. It was exactly because strikes were avoided that 
the war-reserve was enabled to act as a constant diplomatic instrument. 
The benefit system was a means of at once keeping up payments and 
checking the tendency to spend. But it was the ingenious feature of 
it that, while it was unquestionably the most effective means of collect- 
ing money, it left all funds free to be spent either on strikes or 
benefits. The Trade Unions have no legal status as friendly societies. 
The same executive organisation dealing with the same fund may be 
an insurance office pure and simple while peace is preserved, but may 
become a war office pure and simple as soon as peace is broken. The 
whole thing is hopelessly illogical, haphazard, and wasteful. But in 
the hands of moderate men it would be difficult to imagine anything 
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more ingeniously devised for the preservation of industrial peace. To 
lock up the benefit fund for benefits by seeking a legal recognition of 
that function would leave a separate strike fund expressly free to be 
spent on strikes. It wouldbe. It would be spent too soon, too often, 
too completely. Ultimately it would be impossible to renew it. 
Under the present non-legal system a Trades Union voluntarily risks 
all its benefits as soon as it engages in a great trade dispute. There 
could be no better security for peace as long as such a system was in 
the hands of sagacious men like the old leaders, still represented by 
Mr. Robert Knight. But what the New Union leaders could not see 
was that the system was also the most effective for the maintenance of 
a war-reserve. They could not see that they were receiving any trade 
advantage from their benefit payments, or from the cautious care of 
the old administration for the preservation of the accumulated funds. 
It was the ultimate freedom of these funds for fighting purposes which 
enabled the Amalgamated Society to secure or to maintain trade 
advantages which a policy of strikes and the financial alternation 
between inflation and bankruptey could neither have extorted nor 
protected. When the New Union leaders denounced the monstrous 
system under which £105,000 could be spent on benefits, and only 
£1,820 on strikes, they would as wisely have grumbled at the cost of 
the services because they did not see the army and the fleet actually 
engaged in war. There is, indeed, this difference. While the money 
sunk in the fleet is dead money, with the benefit system of the older 
Unionism it was as though the taxation for an effective armament 
were also an automatic source of Old Age Pensions in time of peace. 

With the election of Mr. George Barnes to the secretaryship of the 
Engineers, in 1896, it was obvious that the “ richest’ and strongest 
of the “ Unions” had been captured by the conscientious believers in 
the aggressive function of Trades Unions. It marked the end—or, 
as now seems more probable, the interruption—of the traditional 
administration which had always tried to spend £105,000 on benefits 
and “only ” £1,820 on strikes. The Amalgamated Society and its 
accumulated funds were captured for the New Unionism, which would 
rather spend £105,000 on strikes than £1,820 on benefits. 

The old constitution under which the members of the Amalgamated 
Engineers formed for forty years an aristocracy of labour began with 
the pious motto that ‘all men are brethren,”’ and proceeded to point 
out in a well-known passage of the text that fraternity, though a 
beautiful thing, has degrees :— 


** Our chief object is to raise our status as workmen in a skilled trade, and, 
generally, to improve the conditions under which we labour. If constrained to 
make restrictions against the admission into our trade of those who have not 
earned a right by a probationary servitude, we do so knowing that such 
encroachments are productive of evil, and, when persevered in unchecked, result 
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in reducing the artisan to the condition of the unskilled labourer, and confer no 
permanent advantage on those admitted. It is our duty, then, to exercise the 
same care and watchfulness over that in which we have a vested interest as the 
physician does who holds a diploma, or the author who is protected by a 
copyright.” 


It is the bourgeois view—perhaps a little Pecksniffian in expression. 
It was abhorrent to the more extensive and undiscriminating spirit of 
fraternalism that animated the New Unionism. In 1891 we find 
Mr. Tom Mann writing :— 

‘‘The future basis of the Amalgamated Society must be one that will admit 
every workman engaged in connection with the engineering trades, and who is 
called upon to exhibit mechanical skill in the performance of his labour.” 


Upon this basis the membership of the Amalgamated Engineers 
was thrown open in 1892 to the ruder mechanicals. The wine of the 
New Unionism began to pour into the old bottles of the Amalgamated 
Society’s branches. In the same year Mr. Tom Mann was a candidate 
for the general secretaryship. He was defeated, but only by 951 
votes in a poll of 35,992. In 1895, at the next triennial election for the 
general secretaryship, the New Unionist candidate was Mr. George 
N. Barnes. He was defeated by a majority of 1,300, upon an 
aggregate of 25,000 votes. But in 1896 there was a bye-election, 
and Mr. Barnes stood again. He was elected by a narrow majority, 
on a large poll—presumably by the votes of the new members, who 
desired most that the reserve of the Amalgamated Society, to which 
they had contributed very little, should be regarded as a fighting 
fund, and against the votes of the older members, who cared most for 
the solvency of the benefit-system, in which their subscriptions of 
many years had been sunk, and upon which their claim was maturing. 

With the election of Mr. Barnes the capture of the Amalgamated 
Society and its accumulated funds was complete. Mr. Barnes was the 
nominee of the Independent Labour Party. At the last General 
Klection he was the Socialist Candidate for Rochdale. He received 
1,251 votes, and was the means of handing over to the enemy the 
religious place of Liberalism, the seat of Cobden and Mr. Potter. 
Mr. Barnes is a strenuous and anxious person, who gives the impres- 
sion of having the fixed idea, and has more of the harassed missionary 
about him than of the departmental manager. No special blame 
attaches to Mr. Barnes beyond what is; usually deserved by the good 
intentions of emotional people in executive positions. His views were 
public. The engineers who elected him must be supposed to have 
known what they were doing. But it would have been as sagacious 
to have placed him at the head of an insurance office because of his 
Socialist opinions, as at the head of the Amalgamated Society. 

The action of the New Unionism reached its aim in the control of 
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the largest and wealthiest of the Trade Unions by the ideas of the 
Independent Labour Party. 

The reaction was the Employers’ Federation. 

It was not even the organising ability of Colonel Dyer that made 
the Emplovers’ Federation possible. It was the New Unionism. It 
is not the revolution that usually devours its children. It is the 
reaction that devours its authors. Revolutions begin in emotion, 
develop in aggression, and perish in reaction. It was exactly the 
course of the New Unionism. 

The natural relation of employers, as the New Unionists were never 
tired of explaining, is one of competition, not of combination. They 
have to be forced to show a common front by a common danger. In 
the ordinary way an employer looks for his profit in the embarrass- 
ments of his neighbours. As long as he can keep his works going 
by his independent efforts at a satisfactory profit he will execute as 
many orders as he can get, without much caring to inquire whether 
some of them are diverted in his direction by the difficulties between 
other employers and their workmen. If a combination is formed 
there is a damming-back of work, ready to come with a flush into the 
first establishment that reopens its gates. The temptation to break 
away is far greater to individual employers in a capitalist combination 
than to the weaker brethren in a trade union. The point is aptly 
illustrated on another side by a reminiscence of the great engineering 
struggle of 1851, quoted by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb in Jndustria/ 
Democracy, from the “ Evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Trade Unions, 1868.” Said Mr. Samuda, the London shipbuilder :— 


‘*T was one of the committee for carrying on that contest (the lock-out of 
1851), and the difficulties that existed in maintaining a combination among the 
masters were enormous, because there were many masters whose necessities were 
so great that they could not act to the extent of resisting demands that they 
thought unjust. It was only men who were thoroughly independent, and who 
did not care for closing their works, that could stand the difficulty and face the 
insolvency that was brought upon weaker houses by resisting the unjust 
demands of the workmen.” 


In fact, the desire of profit and the fear of loss tend equally to 
disintegrate the combination of employers. It required the ceaseless 
and ubiquitous attacks of the New Unionism to teach capital to form 
square. The first extensions of the New Unionism were met by the 
Shipping Federation. The permeation of the Amalgamated Society 
with its ideas marked the ultimate extension of the New Unionism, 
and it was followed by the Employers’ Federation in the engineering 
trades, led with equal firmness and certainty by Colonel Dyer. 

When the Amalgamated Society of Engineers under Mr. Barnes 
was face to face with the Employers’ Federation under Colonel Dyer, 
the trial of strength became inevitable. To thoughtful persons the 
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double development of these mutually hostile forces must have 
appeared a curious and ominous result of the dockers’ strike and the 
millennarian enthusiasm of 1889. 

The two bodies were in a state of chronic friction over disagree- 
ments, petty in themselves, but involving very vital principles. It 
was certain that the inevitable open conflict, upon whatever pretext it 
might turn, would be fought on the side of the men to assert a more 
active voice in the general regulation of industry, and, on the side of 
the employers, to abate once for all the aggressive and interfering 
temper of the New Unionism, of which the Amalgamated Society 
under Mr. Barnes had now become the chief exponent, and to put an 
end toa long period of disturbance and uncertainty. The really grave 
matter at issue was the machine question. Unless this is first under- 
stood it is impossible to appreciate the inexorable opposition of the 
employers to the demand for an eight-hour day, or to perceive why 
they refused not only to refer it to arbitration, but even to discuss its 
contingent possibility. On the one hand the employers thought only 
of meeting foreign competition, on the other hand the men thought only 
of maintaining their standard rate. Let the standard rate be main- 
tained though the heavens fall is the text of the New Unionism. The 
engineers clung to the idea of their vested interest. The fundamental 
belief of the average engineer is, that his apprenticeship gives him a 
sort of first claim upon society for a definite remuneration. He 
regards his apprenticeship as having given him, once for all, a status 
us a skilled mechanic; and when the manual aptitudes acquired in 
his apprenticeship have become obsolete, and have been replaced by 
machines which many intelligent labourers could work as well as he, 
the engineer insists that he shall continue to receive the superior pay 
of his stereotyped social status as a skilled mechanic, whether his skill 
be out of date or not. It is easy to follow the point. The claim of 
the * vested interest” has always been exactly so urged, and never 
in better faith. It required the New Unionism to effect the meeting 
of extremes by bringing out the natural Toryism that is implied in 
''rades Unionism itself. 

At the beginning of last year there were constant squabbles upon 
the machine question. ‘The engineers demanded that the rate of pay 
should be the same for working the machines as for the actual per- 
formance of the manual processes superseded by the machines; that 
is, they demanded that pay should be not according to work done, 
hut according to status. 

The employer, on the other hand—and this was the crux of the 
matter—complained as much of the working as the men did of the 
rating of machines. There can be no doubt whatever on the part of 
anyone who has made an impartial study of the matter that the 
employers had here a very real and a very grave grievance. Even 
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when the machines were rate1 to the satisfaction of the men, the men 
threw no interest or intelligence or energy into the working of them. 
They thought much of their right to a standard wage, but very little 
of their duty to earn it by any proportionate standard of effort. The 
rival in the engineering trade is not so much Germany as America, 
and perhaps none of the elaborate tables of statistics published by 
the employers during the strike is such a convincing and significant 
illustration of the case as a passage from M. Paul LDourget’s book, 
Outre-Mer. M. Paul Bourget did not deplore the absence in America 
of Periclean art or Elizabethan literature. He saw another genius 
as unique and perhaps as ultimate. The genius of modern Americs 
is the most wonderful for construction in metal that the world has 
ever seen, or perhaps that the world ever will see. M. Bourget takes 
that particular genius for what it is, instead of deploring it for what 
it is not, and he finds it sufficiently marvellous. In the immense 
Chicago slaughter-house he saw how a line of living pigs was grappled 
with by a series of machines. Each animal in turn was seized by a 
hook, killed by a slash, and the carcase flung from machine to machine 
to be made into bacon and ham, sausage-meat and margarine, and 
divers small articles of miscellaneous commerce. When M. Bourget 
marvelled at this expedition, economy, and autonomy of process, his 
guide pointed out that working men, some of them still employed 
about the establishment, had invented or improved nearly all the 
machines in use. M. Bourget’s comment, which has the advantage 
of absolute impartiality for all present purposes, puts the employers’ 
case in a nutshell. 


‘* These words shed light for us upon all this vast workshop. We understood 
what these men require of a machine that for them prolongs, multiplies, perfects 
the acts of men. Once again we felt how much they have become refined in 
their proc2sses ; how they excel in combining the complication of machinery 
with their personal effort ; and also how the least among them has a power of 
initiative, of direct vision and adjustment.” 


That is the spirit which actuates the entire system of American 
industry. She has the skilled mechanic, indeed; with the intense 
interest, intelligence, and energy for his work, who claims no vested 
interest in stereotyped processes, but has the enthusiasm for improving 
them. That is the American skilled mechanic. In England the 
skilled mechanie is too often a person who insists upon a high 
rate of wages, not for the work he does, but for the work he does not 
do, and which the introduction of machines has rendered unnecessary. 
Ile regards the machines with no friendly eye despite his instinct 
that it would not be in accordance with modern ideas to openly 
oppose them. What he feels about them is not, that they are wonderful 
instruments of production, but that they are things which render 
apprenticeship obsolete, disturb a vested interest in the superseded 
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processes, and tend to abolish the special social status of the Amalga- 
mated Engineer as compared with the intelligent labourer whom 
Colonel Dyer may have promoted to the management of a machine. 
The indifference of the engineers to the efficient working of the 
machines, and their insistence upon a rate of wages for their per- 
functory attention above that at which intelligent labourers would be 
glad to work the machines to the satisfaction of the employers; the 
local bickerings and interruptions of work, the sense of obstruction 
and of waste, the feeling that the situation must come to a head in 
a decisive struggle, and the consequent uncertainty which is the 
worst enemy of business—all that was the serious case of Colonel 
Dyer’s Federation against Mr. Barnes’ New Unionism. In face of 
American and German competition, with their greater efliciency of 
machine production, directed by more unfettered enterprise, the 
situation of the engineering employers was hardly tolerable. There 
was a threatened lock-out at the end of last March. It was averted. 
A. conference was held upon the machine question, and a compromise 
was patched up. The men retained the opinion that the employers’ 
claim for complete freedom of management in the matter of the 
machines was, as Mr. Barnes puts it in his last annual report, “ out 
of date.”” But they admitted that they had, on the whole, been fairly 
met by the employers in the conference on the machine question. It 
might have been anticipated by such optimistic outsiders as the Bishop 
of Hereford and the Oxford professors that the semblance of a better 
understanding would be followed by a lucid interval of undisturbed 
production. But before many weeks were over, and when the chorus 
of national complacency upon the shining face of things in general 
had hardly ceased with the Jubilee, the manifesto was issued in which 
the London engineers and their allies announced their intention of 
taking practical steps to “ compel into line”’ the local employers who 
had refused to concede “a reduction of hours without reduction of 
pay.” 

The Employers’ Federation ordered a national lock-out in resistance 
to a local demand for a reduction of hours, exactly as the Amalga- 
mated Engineers might have called out their men as a whole to resist 
2 local demand for reduction of wages. It is the purpose of combina- 
tion, whether on the side of the masters or on that of the men, to 
defeat the system of attack in detail. That the Employers’ Federa- 
tion should at once support its London members with all its strength 
was not only common sense, but common trades unionism. Circum- 
stances have made it impossible to attach a really local character 
to any demand for an eight-hours’ day. Its concession in one district 
would obviously be made the pretext for demanding it in another. 
It is too large a question to be settled in that fashion, covertly and by 
piecemeal. The Cemand for an eight-hours’ day in an industry so 
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highly organised as the engineering is one to be settled, if at all, by 
the Unions as a whole with the employers as a whole. Responsible 
deliberation under a full sense of the gravity of a failure to agree 
ought to have been sought before a rupture was risked. But it is 
notorious that if the rank and file of the engineers had been consulted, 
a struggle for an eight-hours’ day, about which the North of England 
members do not care a snap of their thumbs, could not have taken 
place. 

This is not a matter of argument. It is known. The majority of 
the engineers would not have been ill-pleased to see an eight-hours’ 
day extorted from the London firms, for they are not in the least 
degree sensible of any community of interest with their employers ; 
but they would not have risked the seven months’ war to gain an eight- 
hours’ ay. It ought to be impossible for a great Trades Union to be 
involy-d in a struggle putting all its prestige and the whole of its 
funds at stake without the express consent of the majority of its 
members. The engineers should mend their constitution. The 
executive has often been compromised by the insubordination of the 
provincial branches ; the provincial branches have now been dragged 
to disaster by the indiscretion of the executive. 

What does not appear to have been noticed by anybody is that the 
whole situation was the New Unionism resolved into a double term 
and beginning to cancel out. ‘ Vous l’avez voulu, George Dandin.”’ 
The New Unionism had at last effected what it had aimed at from 
the first. The Amalgamated Society and its accumulated funds were 
now not only under the direction of a representative of the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party, but were staked in a struggle for the cardinal 
article of the advanced programme, an eight-hours’ day. On the 
other hand, the New Unionism, as might have been foreseen, had 
worked as effectually for a second result, and had secured, as nothing 
else could have done, the erection of an insuperable obstacle to its 
own demands in the shape of the largest and strongest combination 
of capital ever formed. 

The Employers’ Federation had taken very effective guarantees, 
whether in the shape of material security or of explicit pledges, for the 
loyalty of its members. It was absolutely self-contained, practically 
unanimous in its aims, and enormous in its resources. 

The engineers were in a very different strategic position. Their 
one chance was in a great movement of public sympathy. Without 
that their case was hopeless. 

But that was not forthcoming. ‘There never was less public 
sympathy in support of a great effort of labour. ‘The reason is on 
the surface. Public opinion cannot interfere in essentially technical 
disputes as to the economic desirability of lower hours or higher wages. 
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‘Tine part of public opinion is that of a good looker-on. Where there 
is no very penetrating appeal to its feelings itis against the aggressors. 
In this case the aggressors were unmistakably the men. The con- 
ference on the machine question had scarcely been closed, when the 
London Joint Committee had begun to pick a new quarrel on the 
question of hours. But among the engineers at large the want of 
enthusiasm for an eight-hours’ day was notorious. On the matter 
of the machines not only was the mind of the average citizen dead 
against the engineers, but the position of the engineers was opposed 
to the general interests of labour. While the very natural aim of 
the Amalgamated Society was that its highly paid members should 
ear no less, the employers’ claim to pick out suitable men wherever 
they should find them offered the intelligent, of whom there are 
many, among the poorly paid labourers a chance of earning more. 
But there was, above all, the instinctive sense in the mind of the 
general public that the whole struggle had been precipitated by the 
fatuous frivolity of the local clique, none the less local because it was in 
London, which had announced with an almost infantile impudence 
its intention of * compelling into line ” the employers who had refused 
to grant “a reduction of hours without reduction of pay.” 

‘The engineers and their allies were convicted before the public of 
that offence with which it is the special province of public opinion 
to deal—the offence of going to war with the light heart. The 
refusal of Mr. Robert Knight to allow his Boilermakers to be fluked 
into a conflict made the assurance of the issue doubly sure. Mr. 
Knight, and everyone else who cared to be acquainted with the reali- 
ties of the situation, knew that the employers were determined to 
fight it out on one line though it should take all the summer. Public 
opinion did not blame them, for public sympathy was utterly fatigued 
by the restless nagging of the employers by the New Unionism. 

‘rom such a situation there was only one issue possible from the 
first, and that was the defeat of the engineers; and with the defeat 
and bankruptey of the engineers the New Unionism had marched 
ill the way from the dockers to the debacle. Nothing was wanting 
to finally discredit the leadership of the New Unionism but the pro- 
tests of Mr. Barnes and his friends that not a button was missing 
from the gaiters of the men. The engineers’ executive had compro- 
mised the society by identifying itself with a local clique—none the 
less local, to repeat this important point, for being in London, They 
had led the whole body of the members into an absolutely hopeless 
position. ‘They knew it. They might have confessed it in time to 
save the greater part of the reserve fund, accumulated and protected 
by a generation of wiser management under the traditions of the Old 
Unionism. But with a pitiable moral weakness they threw the helve 
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after the hatchet, and while conscious of the inevitable issue of a 
struggle in which further losses and sacrifices on the part of the men 
must be mere waste, they practically denied the truth about the 
situation until the savings of a generation were exhausted, and the 
men forced to return to work by the final failure of the funds. 

There has not often been anything in public controversy more 
curious than the censure of the employers’ terms of settlement for 
their supposed attack upon collective bargaining. Nothing but a 
determined bias or a singular confusion of ideas could so completely 
pervert the fact. Collective bargaining on the part of the New 
Unionists is merely the implicit principle that the men collectively 
shall bargain with the employer individually. That is what the 
New Unionist really means when he talks of collective bargaining. 
But that is not what the logician or the sociologist can mean. It is 
not easy for ordinary persons to see how the existence of collective 
bargaining should be supposed to be bound up with the fate of the 
New Unionism. Everybody but a Bishop of Hereford or an Oxford 
professor ought to be able to distinguish between a principle and its 
abuse. The survival of collective bargaining no more depends upon 
the New Unionism than the survival of literature upon the New 
Journalism or the survival of bicycles upon the New Woman. 

As a matter of fact the attempt of the London Joint Committee, 
backed by a national association like the Amalgamated Society, to 
extort an eight-hours’ day from a knot of local employers, began the 
whole struggle with an attack upon the principle of collective bar- 
gaining from the side of the men. But the employers’ proposals, 
whether in their original form or as slightly altered for adoption at 
the final settlement, are so far from attacking collective bargaining 
that they are the Magna Charta of collective bargaining. What 
they give us for the first time is collective bargaining all round. The 
employers recover the freedom of personal leadership which is as 
necessary for national success in the industrial struggle as for national 
success in war. The temper of the New Unionism was intensely 
hostile to the idea of industrial leadership. The settlement recog- 
nises the right of the employer to take the men best fitted for the 
management of the machines where he can find them, and to pay 
them not according to a conventional status of “ skilled mechanic,” 
but according to mechanical skill as actually shown and exerted to 
the purpose. ‘The restrictive system of the Amalgamated Engineers 
is, no doubt, destroyed. An engineer can no longer found on the 
fact of his apprenticeship a claim to any vested interest which will 
prevent an intelligent labourer who can often pick up the work with- 
out any apprenticeship better than the other with it, from employ- 
ment upon a machine at a rate of wages he would be glad to take, 
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even though it should be somewhat below the standard price of the 
Amalgamated Society. 

But this does not abolish collective bargaining nor extinguish the 
Amalgamated Society. There is still, as there always was, the 
liberty of the engineers to agree among themselves upon a reserve 
price for their labour ; there is still, as there always was, the facility 
for negotiation on the subject; and there is in the last resort, as 
always, the liberty to strike. That is collective bargaining. It was 
never anything else. But what the employers’ terms put an end to 
is the nagging system of the New Unionism by which industry 
was kept so long in the uneasy middle state that was neither war nor 
peace. Under the new terms, when an employer is called to collec- 
tive bargaining, to collective bargaining he will go. A local union 
which cannot settle with a single employer must negotiate with the 
local federation. If, again, they cannot settle it the case goes to a 
higher court, and must be discussed between the Central Executive of 
the Employers’ Federation and the Central Executive of the Trades 
["nion concerned. Strikes and threats of strikes are no longer to be 
played with, nor are manifestoes on the subject of “ compelling into 
line” to be easily issued. If there is war it will be provoked on 
either side in the full consciousness that it must extend all along the 
line. We could imagine no greater security for peace. The seven 
months’ struggle was a national catastrophe. If it leaves employers 
and employed with the same dread of modern strikes that nations 
have of modern war, the result will be well bought. But paper 
declarations, even when signed and sealed as terms of settlement, are 
by themselves not worth the paper they are written on. They are 
worth just as much as the power prepared to enforce them. The 
history of political development shows that it is much more important 
to devise means for enforcing agreements than to extort any formal 
recognition of abstract rights. The power behind the declarations of 
the terms of settlement is no less a power than the Employers’ I*ede- 
ration. All the world knows now that it is to be reckoned with. 
But what the employers’ terms secure, above all, is simply that all 
the possibilities of collective bargaining shall be exhausted before 
hostilities are provoked. There is an end of going to war with the 
light heart. 

There is also an end of the New Unionism. We have seen that 
it proposed from the first to realise itself in the capture of the Amal- 
gamated Engineers and their accumulated funds for the policy of 
active intrusion upon the employers’ function of industrial leader- 
ship, for the principle of an eight-hours’ day, and for the idea 
generally of not spending, according to the obsolete ideas of the Old 
Unionism, “ £105,000 in benefits as against only £1,820 in actual 
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trade disputes.”” They have now had the actual trade dispute. It 
took half a lifetime of the Old Unionism to build up the reserve of 
the Amalgamated Engineers. Within little more than twelve 
months after the appointment to the General Secretaryship of such a 
zealous and intelligent exponent of the New Unionism as Mr. Barnes 
the engineers find themselves bankrupt, both in resources and prestige, 
both for benefits and for strikes. They have formally recognised the 
right of the employer to confer the status of an engineer upon any 
competent person who may have picked up his trade without passing 
an apprenticeship. And, finally, the engineers have agreed to recog- 
nise the liberty, whether of the authorised or the unauthorised 
mechanic, not to belong to their Society. That is the New Unionism. 

The boilermakers have kept their affairs in the experienced hands 
of Mr. Robert Knight, J.P.—an essentially bourgeois person, all 
broadcloth and ability. The boilermakers held aloof from the recent 
struggle. Their Union not only retains its prestige and its funds ; 
it maintains the most absolutely rigid monopoly of their trade. No 
employer cares to engage a boilermaker who does not belong to Mr. 
Knight’s organisation. That is the old Unionism. 

The egregious irony of the contrast is not likely to escape the 
attention of the engineers at the approaching elections for their 
executive. 


Louis Garvin. 
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METHODS OF VOTING: 
AN ELECTORAL REVOLUTION. 


“Tur Procedure at Elections’? was most exhaustively and clearly 
described by a well-informed correspondent in The Times of September 
4th, 6th, 10th, and 12th, 1895; the description being occasioned 
partly by a correspondence in that journal on the discrepancies which 
several re-counts revealed after the then recent General Election, and 
partly by the fact that the writer of that article had had brought to 
his notice what he described as a ‘“ most ingenious invention, which 
fulfils all, and more than all the requirements of the Ballot Act.” 

As this invention is now nearly ready, and is to be most thoroughly 
tested in the City of London at an early date, and as the curious 
result of the re-counts' at Liverpool, and more recently at Chelsea 
(both results being a change of seat), are fresh in the public mind, 
sufficient details are here given to enable your readers to judge 
for themselves of the vast improvements which are now possible. 

(Changes in the methods of recording votes in Great Britain have 
been very slowly and very gradually made; partly because in the 
early years of the century the franchise was very restricted, and 
affected a comparatively small portion of the nation; partly because 
elections were infrequent in their occurrence, and experience of them 
was necessarily limited and of slow growth ; and partly, also, because 
of that dislike of change which is characteristic of the British nation. 

In 1868, the old method of open voting at the hustings was 
ubolished after many years of struggle; but this vast revolution was 
not accompanied by those changes which were necessary to unify and 
to simplify our electoral methods. The old property qualification, 
under which local boards were elected—by which owners had one or 
more votes for their property, according to value, as against the one 
vote which the occupier was allowed—still remained untouched; and 
this, together with the open voting by means of signed voting-papers, 
remained in force until the Local Government (County Council) 
Act abolished it for public purposes in 1888. 

This method is not totally abolished, as in cases where it is neces- 
sary to oppose or promote a Bill in Parliament, or to establish a 
new market or free library, recourse is still had to it. Members of 
Parliament who sit for universities are also elected in this way. 

The Education Act, 1872, it is true, provided that School Board 
Klections should be by ballot, but it introduced a new method of 

By the time this article appears, the recount at York may further illustrate the 
uncertainty of the present system. 
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recording votes, under the name of cumulative voting, which is not 
only asnare to unintelligent Electors, but which has never yet worked 
in favour of those whom it was intended to protect. Not infrequently, 
however, it has given the largest number of votes to a candidate who 
has been the representative of the smallest number of Electors ; while 
occasionally the Candidate who has represented the largest number of 
Klectors has had a smaller number of votes than any of the success- 
ful Candidates, and has been, of course, excluded from the new Board. 

There may be for years to come an overwhelming volume of public 
opinion against the change implied in the phrase “‘ one man, one 
vote ”’—a change which should never be made (if only for equity’s 
sake) without the corresponding change of “ one vote, one value ”’— 
but there is nothing at all to be said against such a change as will 
unify and simplify our methods of recording votes. 

This involves two changes at least. One is the abolition of the 
cumulative vote at School Board Elections,’ and the other is the com- 
pulsory adoption of the Ward System (now optional) for the election 
of Parish and District Councils and Guardians. This latter change 
is absolutely necessary if Electors are to vote intelligently. It is quite 
impossible for the most intelligent and conscientious Elector to vote for 
a score or more of Candidates—especially when there are three or four 
of the same name. Even if he votes without a mistake he must 
either take these Candidates, or some of them, hurriedly, at their own 
valuation, or vote only for those whom he is sufficiently acquainted 
with to be quite sure of, and thus not use_a considerable number of 
votes. The Ward System limits the number of Candidates to what is 
workable. It is easier and safer to vote for eight out of sixteen Can- 
didates than to vote for twenty-four out of thirty or more. It is to 
be hoped that this change will soon be effected, together with that 
involved in the abolition of the cumulative vote. 

There are, however, other changes needed, which, if not more impe- 
rative, are certainly not less so. These are included in the following 
hist :—- 


(1) The Abolition of the Cumulative Vote. 
(2) The Ward System made compulsory for Councils, Guardians, 
and School Board Elections. 
(3) The adoption of some quite certain method of counting the 
votes. 
(4) The rendering of spoilt votes impossible, whether from the 
mistakes of (a) the Elector, or of (+) the Presiding Officer. 
1) At the recent London School Board Election the enormous labour of analysing 
the voting papers not only occasioned serious mistakes and employed a large number 
of scrutineers for twelve to fourteen hours, but insufficient time was allowed the 


Returning Officers, in some instances, for checking, and many bundles of votes were 
not properly checked. 
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(5) The rendering it possible for illiterate and infirm Electors 
to record their votes without the necessity of informing the 
Presiding Officer and his witnesses as to how the Electors 
wish to vote—so as to secure, for the first time in our history, 
absolutely secret voting for all classes of Electors. 

(6) The adoption of a method of scrutiny which, while it shall 
be itself a proof that the counting is correct, shall also, at 
the same time, be so simple and ready in its working, that 
it shall tell its story at a glance—obviating the necessity of 
matching ballot papers with their counterfoils—and so inex- 
pensive as to be within the reach of the poorest Member of 
Parliament or other Elected Candidate. 


The above are the changes which are necessary to unify and 
simplify our electoral procedure. And these changes are not only 
necessary—they are possible; nay, further, they are all possible at 
one and the same time, and as soon as our electoral authorities please ; 
but—they are only possible by the adoption of mechanical means, both 
of recording and counting. 

There are certain conditions, however, which are inexorable, and 
which any mechanism musf fulfil, before it will have the slightest 
chance of winning the favour of the British nation. These con- 
ditions are :— 


(a) The Elector’s deliberate intention must control the mechanism. 

(») It must be impossible to vote for more than the number of 
Candidates to be elected. 

(¢) It must be impossible for the Elector to vote more than once. 

(7) The mechanism which records and checks the votes must at 
the same time count them, and be the means by which the 
Scrutiny is performed. 

() It must defy all attempts to break it down, to throw it out of 
gear, or to play tricks with it. 

(7) It must not be dependent on springs. 

(y) It must be possible to record the votes not less rapidly than 
at present. 

(4) It must carry out all the provisions of the Ballot Act with 
unfailing certainty. 

(‘) It must make it impossible for any ballot-paper to be spoilt 
either by an Elector or a Presiding Officer. 

(/) Its method of counting must be demonstrably infallible 
and this at a glance. 

(/) 1t must give the result immediately after the poll is closed— 
or as soon as the records from each district can be brought 
together at the central polling-station. 

(/) For the Presiding Officer the machine must do everything but 
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identify the Elector; while for the Elector it must do every- 
thing but select the Candidate. 


The revolution outlined in the foregoing list is certainly fairly 
symmetrical, and is a sufficient test of any mechanical scheme. 
Moreover, if it be really possible, it will both unify and simplify our 
electoral methods beyond the expectations of the most enthusiastic of 
reformers. But, great as it is, i¢ és possib/e, and possible all at 
once. The inventor of the machine claims that all these results, 
if the methods of attaining them stand the test—which will include 
a deliberate attempt at breaking the machine down—places at the 
nation’s disposal as perfect a system as it is possible to get. He 
accomplishes this without the necessity of altering the present law at 
all—except that an Act of two clauses, rendering it legal to record 
votes by mechanical means, would have to be placed on the Statute- 
book. In all respects—as Zhe Times correspondent pointed out 
—the machine more than fulfils the requirements of the Ballot Act, 
inasmuch as it technically abolishes the illiterate voter (by enabling 
him to vote without assistance) and the trouble and risk of counting 
the votes, as well as the possibility of spoilt ballot-papers, which is 
perhaps the greatest source of mischief in our present system. 

Every duty is taken off the Returning Officer and his staff, except 
that of identifying the Elector, that of keeping order at the various 
polling-stations, and that of adding together the totals of the district 
records at the close of the poll—a duty which can be performed 
three or four minutes. 

The change proposed by the inventor would remove those possible 
and general sources of error which are well known, and which have 
been referred to so often. This is said without in any way reflecting 
on the intelligence or integrity of the large number of officials who 
are engaged from time to time at Elections. The simple fact is that 
they do not have practice enough to become perfect; and it is 
doubtful whether even e xperts could perform, without error, some of 
the duties which at present devolve on Presiding Officers, and those 
who sort and count ballot-papers. 

As will be seen by the details which follow, the work of the 
Elector has been reduced, in the proposed change, to passing through 
a cage-turnstile, in doing which the machine—which is in an mee 
sure outside the circle of the cage—is revealed, and he is enabled to 
select his Candidate in secret, after which the further movement of 
the cage records the vote, or makes his selection effectual, without 
the possibility of a mistake, or of spoiling his ballot-paper, or of his 
intention being discovered-—the machine being seen only by the 
Elector who is passing through the cage. In recording his vote, 
moreover, the Elector shuts himself out, so that he is quite unable to 
vote twice. 
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This invention makes it possible to have, within an hour of the 
close of the poll, the results of all Elections held on the same day— 
even if all the Elections of the country should ever be arranged to be 
held on one day. In this way the great tension felt by Candidates 
and the public between the close of the poll and its declaration will 
be vastly minimised, as both the best and the worst will be known 
almost immediately. 

The following key-plan and sketch, together with a couple of 
tables, help to show how the votes are recorded; and the explanation 
which follows the tables makes everything clear. 
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Fig. 1.—Key-Plan. 


Kach of the Tables (Page 429) represents the first portion of one of 
the Ballot Rolls used at a Polling Station. 

In Table I. the left-hand half of the Roll contains the votes 
recorded for the various Candidates, and the right-hand half a record 
which serves the double purpose of a Serutiny (when required) and 
that of checking each vote cast. In fulfilling this second purpose it 
forms a Record of the Votes for the Day registered by a given 
machine, and also shows the order in which they were cast. 

Thus: the second voter for D was the third voter for the day, and 
the second voter for C was the twentieth voter for the day. This 
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gives a double proof (when a Scrutiny is necessary) that the third 
Klector for the day voted for D, the mechanism set apart for D’s poll 
registering the vote in D’s column, and the Scrutiny mechanism at 
the same moment recording the check figure in D’s parallel column 
on that side of the Ballot Paper. As the machine is here set it will 
not permit more than one Candidate to be voted for at a time; it 
follows therefore that the sum of the totals recorded at any moment 
will equal the last figure in the Scrutiny Table. 

Thus: when 7 is recorded for D, 13 is recorded in the Scrutiny 
Table. Add all the Candidates’ totals up to this point (7+1+2+3) 


and 15 is the result. The total result on each machine, at the close 
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Fig. 2.—Selecting the Candidate. 


(A cross shows the Elector when this is efficiently done.) 


of the Poll, is obtained in the same way. When all the Ballot Rolls 
reach the Returning Officer, he has simply to pick out the totals for 
each Candidate on all the Rolls, add them together, and “ declare ”’ 
the result. 

Table I. shows an arrangement of the machine for voting for not 
more than four Candidates at one time. If every Elector votes for 
four, the sum of the totals recorded for all the Candidates will always 
be four times as great as the last figure in the “ Votes for the Day” 
column. 

Thus: 17+11+144+144+144+10=80, or 4x 20. 


The sum of the totals can nerer be more than as many times as 
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great as the figure in the ‘ Votes for the Day” column as there are 
Candidates to be elected; but it will always be one Jess than the 
product so obtained for every vote not used. 

Thus: if out of the twenty votes registered in Table IT., one 
Klector had yoted for three Candidates only, another for two, and 
another for only one, then the sum of the totals of the Candidates 
would have been six less than 4 X 20, or 74; and, whenever 
there is a difference like this, an examination will disclose the fact 
that votes to the number of the difference will be found not to have 
been used by a certain number of Electors. Any irregularity, there- 
fore, on the part of the Electors, in not using all their chances would 
only furnish extra proofs of the accuracy of the machine. 
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Proors or Accuracy or Recorp. 


(1) The sum of the totals registered for all the Candidates equals 
the total of the Votes for the Day when one Candidate only is voted 
for: and when more than one Candidate is voted for, the sum of the 
totals registered for all the Candidates will be as many times greater 
than the total of the Votes for the Day as that total multiplied by the 
number of Candidates to be elected ; or 

(2) Divide the sum of the totals for all the Candidates by the num- 
ber of the Candidates to be elected, and the result will equal the total 
of the Votes recorded for the Day ; or 

(3) Divide the sum of the totals for all the Candidates by the tota 
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of the Votes for the Day, and the result will be a figure corresponding 
to the number of Candidates to be elected (2 and 3 are only variations 
of 1); or 

(+4) The total of the Votes for the Day, multiplied by the number 
of Candidates to be elected, will equal the sum of the totals registered 
for all the Candidates p/us the Votes which the Electors for private 
reasons have chosen to withhold. [This can be varied as (1) has been 
above |. 

(5) An extra proof is obtained by affixing mere counting mechanism 
to the cage. This counting mechanism will always register, in metal, 
the same number as that actually recorded on the Ballot-Roll under 
“Votes for the Day.” 

(6) No Ballot Papers can be lost or spoilt—these being Lolls con- 
taining a printed record of the whole of the Votes for a sub- 
district. 


Tue Screriny. 


When demanded, this is obtained by referring to the “ Register ” 
numbers of the challenged Klectors, which are entered by the Voll- 
clerk in the Returning Officer’s book as each Elector is “ identified,” 
and opposite numbers in that book which correspond to those regis- 
tered by the Scrutiny mechanism. It always happens that the 
“‘ Register’ number of an Elector stands opposite to a number in 
this book which is the total (up to the moment at which that Elector 
votes) of the Electors who have been “ identified”? and who have 
passed into the machine. This is why the number in the book agrees 
with the number registered by the machine. 

Thus: if the “ Register” numbers 646, 902, and 1076 are among 
those of the Electors whose claims are challenged, and those numbers 
are found in the Poll-clerk’s book to be opposite 4, 7, and 10 
respectively (showing that they respectively voted fourth, seventh, 
and tenth for the day), the Judges appointed to try the Election 
Petition to conduct tiie Scrutiny will find the votes of these Electors 
indicated by the fourth, seventh, and tenth figures in the Scrutiny 
Table on the Ballot Roll—that is, the figures on the left of these 
figures, and which exactly align with them are the actual votes—and, 
if the Electors’ claims are bad, the Judges will strike a vote off for 
each Elector from the totals of the Candidates in whose columns the 
machine has recorded the figures, 


Ansonvte S8crecy. 


(1) The illiterate Elector is able to vote without the aid of anyone 
—for the first time in the history of voting in Great Britain. 
(2) No official employed at « Polling-station—not even the Return- 
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ing Officer himself—can ever find out how an Elector has voted. 
The Returning Officer never sees the Poll-clerks’ books—these, with 
the marked Registers, being carefully sealed up before the LDallot 
Rolls are examined; and no Poll-clerk or Presiding Officer ever 
sees the Ballot Rolls—these being examined by the Returning Officer 
and the Candidates and their Agents only. 

(3) A comparison of Poll-books with Ballot Rolls can only be 
made by the High Court in case of a Petition with a demand fora 
Scrutiny. 


GENERAL Simpricrry AND TRUSTWORTHINEsS. 


No evil-disposed Elector or other person can “ obstruct ” or play 
tricks with the machine. It is out of reach of all but Electors, 
and should one of these seek to impede an Election by keeping the 
machine locked when partially turned, or by refusing to complete his 
half-revolution, the movable screen—marked C' in the key-plan— 
enables the Presiding Officer to eject the obstructor in less time than 
it takes to describe the process. 

It is not necessary that the Returning Officer—who retains the 
master-key for opening the machine—should be a mechanical expert. 
Even the setting of the machine for a given number of Candidates, 
which may be done on the nomination day, or as soon after as may 
be convenient, is done with as much ease as the operator of a street 
organ changes his tune, and with as little mechanical knowledge as 
that individual generally has of music. 

Further, the illiterate Elector—who is to do without help—is 
enabled to learn before entering, and from a model which is explained 
to him, and on which he may practise—the positions of the handles 
belonging to the respective Candidates. Colours would probably be 
inadmissible ; but numbers, or other symbols—such as the strokes used 
by illiterates in “ chalking things up ’’—or at any rate, counting from 
left to right, or vice rersa—will enable the Electors who need such 
aids, and who are generally pretty cute in all matters of private 
interest—to carry out their intentions. 

Your readers may now judge of the scheme which this invention 
provides. The test will show how far confidence may be placed in it. 
On the surface it looks healthy; nor is there anything except unfore- 
seen weakness of construction which should stand in the way of a 
successful test. If this should prove to be so, there is practically 
nothing of importance which should stand between the invention 
and the nation’s pressing need of the reform outlined above. 


W. H. Howe. 








TRAGEDY AND MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


Even a literary life has its pleasures, and I have known no greater 
pleasure during recent years than my first reading of Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’ Christ in Hades—except, indeed, my second reading of that 
peem, and perhaps my third. I was very nearly among the earliest 
whom it took captive, and I was diligent in persuading others to 
share my delightful bondage. Mr. Churton Collins, I find, has not 
forgotten how he and I once sat talking about our beloved poets until 
far into the waning night; how he laid under contribution half the 
literature of Greece and Rome and England, by aid of that. 
miraculous verbal memory which is one of his minor gifts; and 
how at last I chanced to make the discovery that, although he knew 
everything else under the sun, he was ignorant of the name and 
work of Mr. Stephen Phillips. Fortunately a copy of the attenuated 
first edition of Christ in Hades lay at hand, so I read out passage 
after passage to fastidiously attentive ears, and dwelt lingeringly, 
with “amorous delay,’ upon what I thought the most exquisite 
beauties, and was finally rewarded by the satisfaction of knowing 
that I had been instrumental in winning over to the appreciation of 
the latest of our bards a critic whose sympathies were somewhat more 
conservative than my own, and whom I should generally regard as 
anything but easy of conquest. After this triumph other victories 
were child’s play. When Cromwell had sacked Drogheda he had 
little difficulty in subduing the rest of the land. Very soon I began 
to feel that if Mr. Phillips did not quickly do something to sustain 
the position which this one noble poem had earned for him, I should 
have a personal grievance to ventilate. I was deeply committed as a 
prophet and my credit was at stake. And it so befell that in due 
season he kept his promise and was even better than his word. In 
Marpessa he has demonstrated what I should hardly have thought 
demonstrable—that another poem can be finer than Christ in Hades. 
I had long believed, and my belief was shared by not a few, that the 
poetic possibilities of classic myth were exhausted, yet the youngest 
of our poets takes this ancient story and makes it newly beautiful, 
kindles it into tremulous life, clothes it with the mystery of curiously 
interwoven delight and pain, and in the best sense keeps it classic 
all the while. The proportion, the symmetry, the poise, these are 
classic: the emotion reaches a subtlety which perhaps is modern. 
When the youth apostrophises the maiden in those exquisite lines : 
“Thou meanest what the sea has striven to say 


So long, and yearnéd up the cliffs to tell ; 
Thou art what all the winds have uttered not,” 
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we feel that this is Rossetti’s 


“ Sometimes thou seem’st not as thyself alone, 
But as the meaning of all things that are.’’ 


The whole lovely passage is indeed a counterpart and amplification of 
Rossetti’s lines, and is modern as Rossetti is modern ; to say which is to 
utter no dispraise, for we would not have our poets to be freaks of 
atavism, reverting to outgrown stages of emotional evolution, and so 
abnegating everything that we owe to the process of the suns. Mr. 
Phillips, while endowing his personages with a complexity of feeling 
which is modern, has at the same time given to his work a chaste 
simplicity of structure which in the noblest sense is antique. 

Having thus, without either exaggeration or reservation, paid my 
personal tribute to this writer’s genius, I venture to think that 
nothing which I am about to say can expose me to the charge of 
taking up an ungenerous attitude towards Mr. Phillips or his Muse. 
That Muse has prompted two most beautiful and memorable strains ; 
but with what seems to me a singularly infelicitous perversity, he 
has done these poems the dishonour of placing beside them in close 
neighbourhood and fellowship two other pieces which, so far from 
being inspired ty any Muse, would seem to be the phantasmal off- 
spring of the embrace of gaslight and London fog. It is but in- 
cidentally, however, that I have any quarrel with these lurid 
productions ; my concern is rather with the critics who wrong Mr. 
Phillips’ true poetic work by placing these misfeatured things on an 
equal elevation. 

“The Woman with the Dead Soul” appeared originally in the 
Spectator, heralded by a very laudatory article. More recently 
Literature has vied with the Spectator in praise of this poem; and 
more lately still a critic in the Speaker, wielding a prose instrument 
of irresistibly feminine “ poignancy,” has discovered that a “ stabbing 
beauty ”’ is one of the salient qualities of Mr. Phillips’ verse. All 
these critics agree in describing Mr. Phillips’ realistic studies of 
London life—and of these “The Woman with the Deal Soul” 
appears to be considered the most notable—as “ tragedies ’’ of so pro- 
found a significance that even the stabbing beauty with which the 
poet’s imagination has invested them is secondary to the tremendous- 
ness of their spiritual import. 

Now in reading these criticisms I ask myself, “‘ Have these critics 
lost all sense of what ‘tragedy’ means, all perception of wherein 
‘tragedy’ consists?” I had ever supposed that the very essence of 
tragedy was the overthrow of something great. 

Shakespeare has painted the mental ruin of a Lear, the moral ruin 
of a Macbeth, the material ruin of an Antony. This was tragedy, 
inasmuch as the things ruined were at heart noble and splendid. 
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These were kingly spirits whom he tracked to the sources of their fall. 
But when our young modern poet takes one of the nameless aggre- 
gated millions, who, in the words of Milton, 


“ Grow up and perish as the summer fly,”’ 


and describes her gradual descent into the vulgarest vice from a level 
of what appears to have been hardly less vulgar virtue, and when 
we are bidden by his undiscriminating critics to acquiesce in this 
as tragedy, I, for one, must protest with whatever emphasis I can 
command. In these insignificant and immemorable human lives, no 
material of tragedy exists; these trivial and microscopical individual- 
ities do not provide the theatre in which alone may tragedy be enacted. 
Tragedy demands, as the prime condition of its presentment, a moral 
stage of some grandeur and amplitude. A great or splendid spirit is 
wrecked, or overborne, or gradually disintegrated, and in the terror of 
such a spectacle there is sublimity and awe. If a palace or a fortress 
fall, we tremble ; we do not stand aghast at the collapse of a mud hut. 

I am indeed aware that the doctrine is extensively preached, and 
is virtually acted upon by the writers who boast the title of Realist, 
that to the true intelligence everything which exists is properly of 
equal interest and value; but for my part I am old-fashioned enough 
to believe that there are actually both great things and little in this 
world, and such, I am persuaded, has been the inspiring creed of poets 
since first they sang. The ancient masters who presented Thebes’ 
and Pelops’ line, and the Elizabethan dramatists who most nearly 
approached them in stature, took for their themes the actions and 
passions of heroes and kings and such personages as, if not always 
inherently great, were so by virtue of their station and of the power 
it gave them to leave a visible imprint upon the world. ‘These were 
towering figures, and when such edifices fell, great was the fall thereof, 
and precisely in the greatness of the fall lay the elements of a tragic 
impression. 

There can be nothing tragically impressive in the fall of Mr. 
Phillips’ “ Woman with the Dead Soul,” for there was no previous ele- 
vation worth speaking of—no height to fall from. Of course I hear 
someone telling me that manhood and womanhood are in themselves 
so eternally and supremely interesting, that every human soul is the 
potential arena of the grandest tragic action; to which I reply that 
it is merely what one may call the collective egotism of mankind 
that thus speaks. Every human being is indeed interesting; so 
is everything else in that nature which includes him; but there are 
degrees of interest. When, in Marlowe’s play, the soul of Faustu: 
is entoiled beyond redemption, and the powers cf evil demand their 
costly prize, it is an immense spectacle that we witness; but the 
final extinction of a soul originally so immomentous as the soul 
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described by Mr. Stephen Phillips is a small spectacle at best. A 
solar eclipse and the snuffing of a candle are really two different 
mutters. 

Our interest in tragedy is identical at root with our interest in all 
conflict and warfare. Tragedy is that duel between circumstance 
and the Man in which cireumstance is victorious. It follows that the 
more nearly these two appear to be matched, the higher will the 
interest rise, its maximum of intensity being reached when circum- 
stance assumes a shape so terrible that the Man must indeed be of 
heroic mould in order to make any stand against his enemy, and 
when nevertheless he does make such a stand, magnificently holding 
his foe in fight. | Hence when the odds in this combat are monstrously 
unfair—in other words, when circumstance makes its deadliest onset, 
while the Man is neither strong in himself nor yet clad in the armour 
which greatness of station may provide—-the interest dwindles. The 
interest dwindles to vanishing point when, as with Mr. Phillips’ 
* Woman with the Dead Soul,” there is nothing amounting to a 
struggle with Fate at all, no resistance worth naming. In this par- 
ticular case there is but a feeble, ineffectual flutter or two, as of a 
canary against its cage, and then the impotent little soul is dead. 
Mr. Phillips thereupon proceeds to hold a post mortem. He does this 
with the impartiality of science—a good thing in its place, though I 
preter in a poet the eclecticism of Art. He is scientifically impartial, 
inasmuch as one dead soul would appear to be as good as another for 
his purpose. The quality of a soul, from the mere dissector’s point 
of view, is obviously unimportant. He is as void of prejudice as the 
Edinburgh doctor to whom Burke and Hare disposed of “ subjects,” 
and who paid £8 apiece for all corpses indifferently. It is in such a 
spirit that Mr. Phillips has chosen to work; the theatre of his 
“tragedy” is really the “operating theatre” of the surgical de- 
monstrator; and this impartiality, I repeat, is the scientific, but 
eminently not the artistic spirit. Anatomy may deal with death and 
its attendant putrescence, but the business of poetry is with beauty 
and life. Not dead souls, but quick, are its concern. 

The Tragic Muse was never a lady of democratic or socialistic pro- 
clivities. I think she even loves to emphasize the natural inequalities 
of men, and at all events the company she herself keeps is aristocratic, 
though she recognises many kinds of aristocracy. Of course there are 
other muses not less authentic. I have heard of nine in all, and by 
some modern writers the Goddess Cloacina is invoked as a tenth. 
Against these writers I lodge no complaint ; I simply appeal to their 
critics, beseeching them not to confound either the inspirations of 
Cloacina or those of any other apocryphal muse with the promptings 
of Melpomene. What I exclaim against is an error in classification. 

Witiiam Watson. 








SIDE-LIGHTS OF TITE REVANCHE IDEA. 


For the last twenty-seven years the French have tried to hoodwink 
themselves rather than others on two cardinal points in connection 
with their disaster of 1870-71. In the first place, they would fain 
persuade themselves that nothing, absolutely nothing, could compen- 
sate or comfort them for the loss of Alsace-Lorraine. One cannot 
forbear smiling at this constant exhibition of inconsolable grief, being 
old enough to remember the attitude of good-natured contempt and 
indifference, and assumption of superiority of the majority of French- 
men, especially towards the Alsacians, when Strasburg and Metz were 
still an integral part of the empire. Nor does one forget the stolid 
counter-attitude of the Alsacians, three-fourths of whom, after two 
centuries and a quarter of incorporation with France, would not, or 
could not, make themselves intelligible in French. ‘“ We are not 
French, we are Alsacians (or Lorrainers),” they said, in defence of their 
stubborn refusal to learn ; and their priests, from the highest to the 
humblest, backed them. ‘ Monseigneur,” remarked Advocate-General 
de Baillehache to the Bishop of Strasburg, in the heyday of the 
Second Empire, “I am grieved to notice the slow progress of our 
language in our schools.” ‘ Monsieur,” was the DBishop’s answer, 
“may I remind you that French is the language of Voltaire.’ 
* May I, in my turn, remind you,” retorted M. de Baillehache, “ that 
it is also the language of Dossuet.” “ That’s true, but if my Alsa- 
cians knew French they would read Voltaire, and they would not 
read Bossuet; and this we wish to prevent at all costs.” Mer. 
André Roess, who died at the age of ninety-five, sat subsequently in 
the Reichstag, but not with those who protested against the annexa- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany ; and we have yet to learn that 
the aged Bishop of Strasburg belonged to the least intelligent, or least 
patriotic, of the inhabitants of the conquered provinces. In the early 
stages of the “ Dreyfus affair,” when the name of the supposed culprit 
transpired, one paper exclaimed, “‘ We are glad to find that it is not a 
real Frenchman who has done this.”” Considering these few traits, 
and a hundred others which, but for lack of space, we could reproduce, 
we must be permitted to doubt the existence of a very close bond 
between Frenchmen and Alsacians or Lorrainers. 

The second point on which, in our opinion, the French persistently 
deceive themselves, is with regard to the cause of their defeats in 
1870-71, that compelled the transfer of the two provinces to Germany. 
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A careful study of the most trustworthy documents on both sides, 
breeds the inevitable conclusion that the reverses of the French were 
absolutely due to the collective incapacity of the majority of their 
leaders, and not to the blundering, indecision, ill-luck, and overween- 
ing confidence of an isolated few. Europe was and is willing to abide 
by that conclusion. Not so the French; they were determined from 
the outset that there should be one or two scapegoats, in order to 
afford the rest of their captains what, in sporting terms, we call “a 
consolation prize.” Bazaine was the first of these scapegoats. Now, 
whatever mistakes Bazaine may have committed, we are firmly con- 
vinced that he was neither a traitor from dynastic motives, nor the 
tool of Bismarck for money’s sake. And our conviction was shared 
by two of the Marshals of France, against whom there never was the 
faintest whisper. I am alluding to MacMahon and Canrobert, both 
of whom assisted him, as far as their means would allow, in his time 
of direst need, that is, after his escape and up to the time of his death 
in Spain. This alone disposes almost conclusively of the theories, 
alternately broached, about Bazaine’s having either sold himself to the 
Empress Eugénie or to the Chancellor; for we refuse to believe that 
either of these, had they been under the smallest obligations to him, 
would have left him to want in his exile, as at some periods he was 
left. He was so utterly destitute at times as to be compelled to part 
piecemeal, and for a few miserable francs, with some of his most 
precious private documents relating to the Mexican Expedition. 
These facts have never been published, but I am certain of their truth, 
and I maintain that treason—if treason there was—would have been 
better rewarded. 

The trial and condemnation of Bazaine provided, however, only 
half-a-sop to the most elastic vanity of the incapables, and to the 
revived craving for military glory of the nation at large; or to be 
strictly correct, of the urban populations, and notably of the Parisians, 
for the peasantry rarely, if ever, suffer from that mania. ‘The catas- 
trophe of Metz was explained to the satisfaction of everyone, except 
one; the greater one of Sedan, or at any rate, the apparently greater, 
remained to be accounted for—of course, if possible, by a similar 
method. Madame de Sévigné compared La Fontaine’s fables to a 
basket of cherries from which she kept picking the best, until, to her 
surprise, there were none left; the military authorities, apprehensive, 
perhaps, that if they began picking out the worst generals, emptiness 
would stare them in the face, wisely abstained from a second trial 
in the case of General de Wimpffen. What the Commission of 
Inquiry hesitated to do, M. Paul de Cassagnac proceeded to do on his 
own responsibility ; only, he constituted himself judge, jury, prose- 
eutor, witness, and executioner in one. In the latter part of 1874, 
there appeared from his pen, and in his own paper, /e Pays, a series 
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of articles, from which I give a few extracts. They are incomplete, 
but they will serve my purpose. 


“You Germans, Russians, Austrians, and English,” he wrote, “you are undet 
the impression that at Sedan the French army was blindly led into a trap, from 
which there was no issue, by the purblind idiocy of its pitiful generals ; you 
imagine that already, after the first six hours, the fate of that army was sealed, 
and that it would have been simply so much child’s play on the part of the 
German army to knock it, from a safe distance, and without resistance on the 
other’s part, into a mass of pulp, blood, and bone, if it had not surrendered 
unconditionally. All this is a vile and contemptible fable, calculated to tarnish 
our spotless military fame. You refer to your authorities; you claim to have 
read the official accounts of the French Commission of Inquiry, and of the German 
Grand Staff, and to have drawn your knowledge from these. Muddy sources and 
frowsy authorities these. Consign the whole of that pack of lies to the nether- 
most regions of everlasting oblivion, and listen to the truth from me. For 
twenty-four hours the battle went in our favour; Douay fought like a lion, 
Ducrot like a hero; MacMahon was about to lead his troops to a glorious 
victory when an ever-accursed grenade (une grenade @ jumuis inaudite) wounded 
him at the very moment he was in a position to reap the fruit of his exertions. 
A traitor, a simpleton, a conceited, ignorant fool, named Wimpffen, assumed the 
command, and this ill-starred man lost the battle, the successful and magnificent 
issue of which had been actually prepared by the great Duc de Magenta. This is 
the true story of Sedan. The 2nd (1st !) September adds a glorious page to the 
French annals of war, and heaps ignominy only on the memory of Wimpffen. 
You continue to believe that the ‘Man of Sedan’ is Napoleon ; you make a 
mistake, it is Wimpffen.’’ 

Thereupon, Wimpffen brought an action for libel against Cas- 
sagnac, and twelve jurymen, not one of whom had, perhaps, ever fired a 
shot in his life, declared that the defendant was practically right, and 
that the plaintiff was virtually and solely responsible for the most 
wholesale defeat recorded in contemporary history. 

It would take too long to show, even on the testimony most favour- 
able to French pride, that at least twelve hours before the “ ever- 
accursed grenade ” did its work, the position of the French army was 
seriously compromised by a slowly and unresisted attempt of the 
(yermans to surround it. After that, MacMahon, at his best, could 
only have secured a more or less safe retreat, not a victory. At the 
same time, it would be idle to deny that Wimpffen, who had reached 
the scene of operations only a couple of days previously, and who 
knew neither the army, its adversaries, nor the ground, contributed 
to the increase of the disaster by his headstrong opposition, until 
it was too late, to the scheme of Ducrot, who appeared to have had a 
clear perception of the danger of the situation. None of those strate- 
gical details are necessary to the purpose of this paper, which is 
to explain the growth and some side-lights of the ‘‘revanche idea.” 
That the idea was already then being sedulously fostered by a 
systematic denial on the part of the French press of facts, the exist- 
ence of which was admitted unreservedly in the official accounts of 
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both nations, will surprise no one in the least familiar with the 
French and their newspapers. In no country do the masses devote 
much attention to the lengthy, and often verbose, accounts of public 
events issued by their respective Governments. In many countries, 
however, and in England especially, the press endeavours to bring 
home those matters to the majority of readers, by carefully, and 
sometimes attractively, written summaries; reserving its comments 
for leading articles which, though imbued with party spirit, rarely 
degenerate into deliberate perversions or entire suppressions of the 
truth. Not soin France. Each paper invents a legend of its own; 
the future historian, in order to be strictly impartial, even with regard 
to minor events, must close his eyes to all their columns—as Ulysses 
closed the ears of his companions to the voice of the Sirens. 

And in this instance every legend was modelled on Victor Hugo’s 
“ Année Terrible,” in which hatred and contempt of the conquerors 
seem to have bereft even the great poet of his senses. for no 
expression was sufficiently scornful wherewith to hold the Germans 
up to execration, no spur sufficiently sharp wherewith to goad the 
least resolute of his countrymen into a renewed, bloody attempt to 
cross the Rhine. Gradually, and before the issue of the two trials 
just mentioned, there appeared in the papers stories, ‘“ recollections,” 
and descriptions of the various episodes of the struggle, written by 
those who had either taken an active part in it, or had been the 
sorrowful but powerless spectators from necessity ; but whether the 
narrator had succeeded in escaping skin-whole from the carnage, been 
wounded, or a prisoner in Germany, the drift of his narrative was 
always the same. The Teuton was the scourge of the earth, both 
despicable and intolerable to civilised society by his wanton cruelty 
to the weak, and his offensive personal habits, and his utter disregard 
of all the humane dictates of modern warfare. Being what I am, I 
could never hold a brief for the Germans against the French, but in 
those days my feelings against the former were much more irrational 
and therefore much stronger than they are now. Nevertheless, | 
remembered the story of the lad who was taken through a cemetery 
by his father, and who, reading the inscriptions on the gravestones 
as he went, wanted to know where the “ bad people” lay buried. I 
was wondering where the good deeds of the Germans were recorded, 
for apart from some instances of kindliness towards the vanquished I 
had witnessed myself, many more had been told to me by French 
officers of standing ; 1 purposely italicise the words. Not one of those 
eases found its way to the French papers. In a little while I dis- 
covered the reason why. 

Between the fall of the Second Empire and the outbreak of the 
Commune, I paid three flying visits to Cologne on journalistic 
business. Ata short distance from the city, on the Lahner Heath, 
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there was an encampment of French prisoners, numbering between 
ten and twelve thousand, all of whom, I believe, were taken at Sedan. 
“They must have a bad time of it,”” I remarked to a military friend 
who first told me of this. “ Must they?” he replied, laughing. “I 
don’t think they are having a bad time of it, but you had better come 
and judge for yourself, for unless you do, you will stick to your pre- 
conceived notion.”” On that same afternoon we went thither. I had 
not seen an encampment of prisoners of war before ; and feel confident 
that whatever surprises fate may have in store for me, I shall never 
see the like of that one again. A few years later I went occasionally 
to the Rifle Competitions on Wimbledon Common, and allowing for 
certain altered conditions of a purely materialistic kind, there was not 
much difference between these two in point of gaiety, animation, and 
apparent freedom from restraint. The Frenchmen were sheltered in 
tents ; there were about nine hundred in all; and their guardians, 
consisting of a regiment of Prussian infantry and a detachment of 
Uhlans, occupied straw huts, forming an effectual belt around the 
canvas city ; but it is no exaggeration to say that one had to look for 
the dark blue uniforms, pancake caps, spiked helmets and shapskas. 
They did not obtrude themselves, and if one caught a glimpse now 
and again of the Teutonic soldiers, they were generally engaged in 
apparently friendly conversation with their late adversaries, either 
directly, for many of these Prussians spoke very fair French, or 
through the intermediary of a rare Alsacian who happened to be 
more or less grounded in that tongue. Of the sadness and depression 
associated with the idea of captivity there was not a sign, save, 
perhaps, among the Spahis and Turcos; they seemed utterly subdued, 
and sat silently staring in front of them, their dark eyes looking 
piteously at the passers-by ; but I am by no means sure that their 
melancholy was not due as much to the sudden change of climate and 
temperature—for the air was chill—as to the consciousness of their 
situation. The rest, cavalry and infantry alike, were, I repeat, not 
only cheerful, but to some degree “ festive.” The encampment was 
divided into streets of about forty tents, each tent sheltering from ten 
to fourteen men. Stretched across their entrances overhead, and 
spanning the whole width of the thoroughfares, hung strips of calico, 
displaying in black letters on a white ground their names. Similar 
strips may be seen to this day in Paris when a business changes hands, 
or a shop is to be let. ‘Twenty-seven years have gone by since that 
afternoon, but I remember some of the names. There was the Rue 
de Strasbourg, the Avenue de Magenta, the Rue de Sébastopol, ete. 
But for the gray sky above and the absence of woman, one might 
have fancied one’s self at some al-fresco entertainment, or at a popular 
fair, for every one was outdoors. Ilere, a group playing at leap-frog ; 
there, another playing at blind man’s buff; everywhere couples or 
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quartets astride on wooden seats, the space between them serving as 
tables, were beguiling the time with écarté or dominoes, the latter 
cunningly fashioned out of old cigar boxes, the points on the pieces 
being marked with ink, or maybe with black paint. For the ingenuity 
of the French in procuring means of enjoyment under the most 
adverse circumstances, which ingenuity filled our officers with surprise 
during the Crimean War, did not fail them sixteen years later, and, 
as far as one can predict, is never likely to fail them. It was shown 
in the quaint heads of their ninepins, carved out of rough logs, in the 
roulette-board that formed the central attraction of the ‘* Café Riche,” 
for in sorrow as well as joy the Gaul must have his café, and in a 
dozen different things which it is not necessary to recapitulate. And 
throughout it all the “ hateful Teuton” seemed to play the part of a 
complacent host, rather than that of a relentless gaoler. Now and 
again a rough and ready fe/dwebel, few of whom are famed for their 
politeness even to their own men, would indulge in language more 
forcible than was quite consistent with the courtesy due to a fallen 
foe, or perpetrate a joke calculated to hurt the feelings of his hyper- 
sensitive prisoners ; but of downright cruelty or deliberate abuse of 
power I saw not the slightest trace then, nor did I gather any 
instances of such during the many conversations I subsequently had 
with French officers, whom I questioned closely on the subject. Owing 
to their absolute ignorance of the German language, their dislike to 
the sound of it even under normal conditions, and I may also add, to 
their eagerness to look out for slights, the French often mistook for 
earnest what after all was only play—elephantine play, perhaps—on 
the part of their captors. I might quote a dozen such misunderstand- 
ings, one will suffice. After the capitulation of Metz a considerable 
number of French prisoners were being conveyed from a point across 
the German frontier to the interior by train. They were still very 
excited, and, consequently, voluble. A German sergeant being tired 
of their chatter and wishing to stop it, struck a theatrical attitude. 
“ Enfants de la grande nation,” he cried in a stentorian voice. The 
din suddenly ceased, and a deep silence followed. The French 
expected to be addressed in heroic language on their misfortunes. 
“ Krein,” thundered the sergeant, pointing to the open doors of the 
vans and carriages, for the speaker knew no French but the five words 
just uttered, which he had managed to pick up somehow. The 
French felt most indignant. According to them their national pride 
had been unnecessarily wounded, and their language desecrated. 
“Why don’t you tell the story in a newspaper?” I asked my in- 
formant, a Frenchman, who had been an eye-witness of the scene. 
“'There’s no paper that would print it,’’ was the answer, “and if it 
did its premises would be gutted, or at any rate have everyone of its 
windows smashed.’’ Nevertheless, I tried ; the editor of the principal 
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Paris paper gave me the same answer. “As for the author of the 
story,” he added, “if his name happened to leak out, France would be 
made too hot to hold him.” 

Thus, four years after the fall of Sedan, Metz, Strasburg, and 
Paris, the French, purposely misled on the one hand as to the real 
value of the majority of their captains, and, on the other hand, as to 
the nature of their late assailants, were practically paraphrasing the 
exclamation of the Irish officer to the Englishman after the panic of 
the Boyne: “ Change kings with us and we will fight you again.” 
‘Change us our Bazaines, Wimpffens, and Trochus, and we will 
fight you again.” This was virtually the cry of the kicking, yelling, 
and two-years-old brat named “la Revanche.” It was the loudest, 
though not the only cry, and in it we can already detect the first notes 
of “ Boulangism,” which as yet is more than a decade distant. And 
it carries all the farther for its being re-echoed by a poet, who, discard- 
ing the far-fetched metaphors, the “ high-falutin’,’ and the epithets 
of Hugo, let alone those of Banville in his Idylles Prussiennes, goes 
straight to his aim by using only such simple apologues as can be 
understood of the people. Iam alluding to Paul Derouléde and his 
Nouveaue Chants du Soldat, which appeared while the Wimpffen- 
Cassagnac trial was being unfolded. In less than four weeks the 
little book went through ten editions, while its predecessor, Chants du 
Soldat, in spite of the prize awarded to it by the Académie in 1872, 
had attracted but little notice. It was because “la Revanche” 
was not born in ’72. France was assuredly big with it; but the 
apparently exhausted state of the mother forbade too sanguine hopes 
with regard to the “ viability ” of the child. Three years later there 
was no longer a doubt in the French mind either as regards the 
strength of the dam or of its offspring. The quickly-proceeding and 
absolutely marvellous discharge of the supposedly crushing war 
indemnity, and the equally wonderful reorganisation of the army, 
were sufficient by and in themselves to dispel all such doubts. The 
erewhile leaders, having been proved false or incompetent, all that 
was wanted was a new one capable and true. 

The young author answered the cry in a poem, the lofty purpose of 
which has seldom been surpassed even in the Sacred Writings, whence 
he borrowed his text: “Therefore the anger of the Lord was hot 
against Israel, and he sold them into the hand of Chushan-rishathaim, 
King of Mesopotamia. . . . And when the children of Israel 
cried unto the Lord, the Lord raised up a deliverer to the children of 
Israel, who delivered them, even Othniel the son of Kenaz.” 
(Judges iii., 8 and 9.) There is, however, a certain deviation from 
the Biblical story, or, rather, events do not follow each other as 
quickly as related there. The Israelites’ bondage, growing too hard 
to be borne, they dispatch two messengers to Othniel, who has retired 
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to the solitary glades of the forest. The envoys request him to lead 
the Israelites to battle and to freedom; but Othniel only looks at 
them angrily, and does not vouchsafe a word in reply. The Israelites 
lo not mistake the meaning of his silence. Their wish for freedom 
is not sufficiently earnest, inasmuch as they have sent two unarmed 
men ; so they immediately set to work and forge themselves weapons, 
and bestir themselves for two years in a like manner; after which 
they send once more—this time a dozen sturdy warriors, fully 
equipped. Othniel no longer looks wroth; but follow them he will 
not. The warriors return without him. The tribal heads under- 
stand; according to Othniel they are as yet not sufficiently steadfast 
of purpose; they are depending upon a leader from without. Two 
years more go by, and the people have learnt to rely on themselves 
only. And one day they take the field, every man determined to do 
or to die, when, all of a sudden, Othniel appears among them, places 
himself at their head, and defeats their enemies, and pursues them 
from Dan to Beersheba. 

With the exception of a couple of poems, the whole of the tiny 
volume breathes the same spirit of simple, straightforward, and heart- 
felt patriotism; and even in these exceptions the poet never con- 
descends to vilify France’s enemies by extravagant denunciations of 
wholesale and carefully organised systems of espionage, such as we 
find in professedly serious works like “ Larousse’s,”’ or in the preface to 
Alexandre Dumas’ /vmme de Claude, in which preface the great play- 
wright soberly contends that Césarine and Cantagnae are real people, 
and not the creatures of his brain, unhinged by France’s terrible 
humiliation.* Derouléde never denies the Teuton’s courage, nor does 
he seek to tarnish its lustre by any of those childish accusations which 
did more to damage the French character in the estimation of Europe 
than her defeats in the field. 

The small fry of journalists, poetasters, song-writers, music-hall 
managers, and general caterers for the public’s amusement, did not 
model their productions and entertainments on the main features of 
Derouléde’s booklet. They took its one capital error as their stalking- 
horse. The poet would not forgive the conquerors for the war-tax 
they had exacted. Conveniently ignoring the whole of European 
history in general, and the Napoleonic wars in particular, he made 
the astounding statement that from the time of Charlemagne to that 
of the Corsican, no soldier had ever looked upon international strife 
as a source of profit. The Germans, who had departed from those 
traditions were, therefore, nothing better than robbers and thieves, in 
spite of their chief, in spite of their standards, in spite of their uni- 

(1) See Larousse’s Dictionnaire Universel du XIX Siécle, vol. vii., article ‘‘ Espionage ;"’ 


and Dumas’ Letter to M. Cuvillier-Fleury in vol. v. of Dumas’ Zhedire Complet, pp. 196 
et seq. 
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forms. The small fry followed suit; with this difference, that whereas 
Derouléde in his indignation often rose to the sublime, they never 
emerged from bathos. Nevertheless, this intensely comic manifesta- 
tion of the “revanche idea,” that is, comic to the alien, deserves, 
perhaps, more attention than any of the others, inasmuch as it ap- 
pealed directly to the masses; just as did the “jingo ditties” of a 
decade or so ago among us, because the latter as well as the former 
were propagated to the strains of so-called music, and from centres 
accessible to all. In fact, in the middle of the seventies, the Paris 
cafés-chantants had simply become so many pro-cathedrals for the 
worship of Nemesis, pending the introduction of the cult into the 
Comédie Francaise, the Odéon, and the Vaudeville. Its walls re- 
sounded with sermons and imprecations against the hereditary foe. 
Two centuries previously, Father Bouhours seriously propounded the 
question whether a German could possibly possess any wit. An 
evening at one of those music-halls, while leaving that question un- 
settled in the mind of the benighted foreigner, must, however, have 
bred the conclusion that the German was absolutely incapable of 
inspiring Bouhours’ countrymen with the smallest gleam of either wit 
or humour. Personally I did not try the experiment to the bitter 
end of sitting out such a performance. I invariably left after two or 
three numbers of the programme had made me thoroughly miserable, 
and the rest, from their titles, afforded no reasonable hope of recovering 
my wonted spirits that night. On one occasion I visited two different 
establishments during the same evening, and began fully to under- 
stand the meaning of going farther and faring worse. At the same 
time I was reminded of that Italian criminal mentioned by Macaulay, 
and who was given his choice between Guicciardini and the galleys. 
“ He chose the history, but the war of Pisa was too much for him. 
He changed his mind and went to the oar.’ I confided my impres- 
sions to a dear friend, who since then has made a world-wide reputa- 
tion, and to my great surprise he informed me that he had borne the 
ordeal from the rise of the curtain to its final fall. My surprise 
lasted only a moment. I came to the immediate conclusion that 
probably he had also read Guicciardini. He had been perfectly 
prepared for the kind of torture inflicted, nay, deliberately courted it 
from a sense of duty to his editor, who had jestingly insinuated that 
his first but somewhat fragmentary references to the subject might 
possibly be exaggerated. So he went deliberately to the ‘ Eldorado,” 
determined to sit out the whole of the performance whatever hap- 
pened. Here is his account, as far as I can remember it, after many 
years. 

The first number of the programme was a patriotic song, set to a 
sort of “ wood-chopper” melody, and intended to be very pathetic. 
It was sung in a sepulchral voice by an inordinately corpulent female 
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with a helmet on her head, and her too exuberant bosom confined in 
a cuirass. She was meant to personify France herself, and if so, no 
one could take objection to her statement that France had been 
largely gifted by nature ; although her next sentence, to the effect that 
France was willing to share those gifts with her neighbours and with 
the whole of mankind, might have aroused apprehension rather than 
desire. My friend saw neither desire nor apprehension expressed on 
the countenances of the spectators, and he attributed this resignation 
to whatever might happen in that respect, to the thought that, how- 
ever plentiful those gifts, there was not enough of them to go round. 
But when the singer proceeded to invoke Heayen’s wrath on the 
foreigner, who, armed from head to foot, and in barbarian, blood- 
thirsty hordes, flung himself over “ our frontier,” and clutched with 
greedy hands at France’s treasures; when she got to the burden 
of her ditty, “ Woe to the foreigner” (‘* Malheur, Malheur a 
l’étranger”’); and when, with outstretched arms like those of a 
semaphore, and “eyes in frenzy rolling,” she repeated the burden 
again and again, then the spectators no longer preserved their equa- 
nimity, but joined unanimously. 

The secon:1 number of the programme practically proved that the 
“Eldorado,” like the rest of the Paris music-halls, had made the 
diffusion of the “ revanche idea”’ the purport of its entertainment, 
for that second number was virtually a pseudo-comic sequel to the 
gloomy first. Iam enabled to describe it from personal experience, 
having seen it two or three evenings previously. In that scene the 
foreigner had flung himself across the frontier and was laying greedy 
hands not on the gifts so lavishly vouchsafed to France by nature, 
but on France’s art treasures—as represented by a giltclock. I was 
very near the stage, and my eyes were much sharper than they are 
now, but as far as I could make out the booty coveted by the brigand 
in the spiked helmet, with the fierce, fair moustache and rubicund 
nose, was not a timepiece from the workshops of Barbedienne—it 
was one of those dreadful bronzes de commerce, the like of which 
may be seen, flanked by two equally dreadful candelabras, on the 
mantelpiece of every apartment tenanted by the middle and well-to- 
do lower middle classes. I have solved many enigmas of French life 
in my time; the invariable presence in nine-tenths of the bourgeois 
homes of those “ ornaments” against their background of libellous 
looking-glass—the latter supplied by the landlord—is still a puzzle to 
me. I can only account for their being there on the assumption that 
there dre so-called “ decorative ”’ manias to the full as endemic as 
physical diseases. The apparently irresistible desire of every petite 
bourgeoise to “embellish”? her salon, salle d manger and even her 
chambre a coucher with a garniture de cheminée is only equalled by the 
craving of the English middle-class matron for. antimacassars, wax 
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flowers, yellow gauze and papier-maché tables wherewith to deck out 
her best parlour. Itis the self-same mania, manifested differently, and 
it counts as many victims as gout in Westphalia, goitrism in the 
Canton de Valais, tarentism in the province of Naples, and plica in 
Poland. Even less intelligible to me than all this was the constant 
accusation against the invaders of having by preference abstracted 
those garnitures de cheminée while more portable, and unquestionably 
more valuable, property was within their reach; for, years before the 
outbreak of the war, I was casually told by a wholesale dealer that 
three-fourths of those articles were manufactured in Germany. Yet 
there was “ the supposed Teuton ” hugging his spoil and endeavouring 
to hide it under his tunic, inside his helmet, and so forth. There 
were two ways of appreciating that scene, in the spirit of a Labiche or 
in that of an Anicet Bourgeois, or a d’Ennery. The public had come 
to have their feelings harrowed, not to be amused, and they were not 
going to be tricked into the laughter of the Palais-Royal while 
hankering after the tearful sensations of the Ambigu ; so they looked 
solemnly and significantly at each other in order to convey their 
appreciation of, and their agreement with, the veracity of the story 
unfolded before them, but refrained from applauding. Bent as they 
evidently were on supping full of mechancholy reminiscences, and 
both my friend and I were convinced to that effect, they assuredly 
had their wish. According to him, all but one of the items of the 
programme, bore direct reference to the then recent invasion, the 
piece de résistance of the performance providing in that respect a down- 
right gargantuan banquet, the funeral baked meats of which, in the 
shape of a copy bought there and then, coldly furnishing forth the 
luncheon table next morning. It was not a song, but a poem, 
entitled “The Alsacian Mother”; a fairly well-written poem too, 
delivered with much feeling by a gentleman in evening dress and white 
gloves. It described the via do/orosa of the widow and orphan of an 
Alsacian who had fallen fighting for France. Expelled from the 
conquered province, she makes her way with her offspring, ‘“ whom 
she wishes to remain a Frenchman,” through the snow across the 
frontier, “ tracked by wolves, which, though moved by her patriotism, 
have even pity upon her.” What would some Nihilists, escaping 
from Siberia, give for “ patriotic wolves” like these? ‘he woman 
reaches her goal, but dies immediately afterwards, to the sound of the 
“‘ Marseillaise *’ in slow time. 

Twenty-four years ago, the Paris music-halls, including the best 
of their kind, were not what they are now, nor what they had been 
in the heyday of the Second Empire. For the time being, they 
had ceased to be the resorts of the beau monde, at any rate of the fairer 
portion of it. The Neo-classicists considered it unfair, inexpedient 
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perhaps, that /a haute volée, and especially the most impressionable 
section of it, should be deprived of the emotional treats and remi- 
niscent agonies in connection with the recent struggle, that it should 
be excluded from the aspirations bred by the hope of “ la revanche 
plus ou moins prochaine ””—I am quoting the phrase current then, 
not inventing it. The management of the foremost theatre in France 
—perhaps in the world—was evidently of the same opinion. For in 
spite of everything that has been said to the contrary, the propaganda 
of the “revanche idea” was the main factor in the production of 
both La Fille de Roland, by the Vicomte Henri de Bornier, and of 
Rome Vaincue, by M. Alexandre Parodi. Whether La Fille de Roland 
would have been accepted but for the author’s position as the 
Librarian of the Arsenal and his charming personality is a question 
open to doubt. For it was accepted unconditionally, whereas my 
notes say that M. Alexandre Parodi’s tragedy was only accepted “a 
correction.” M. Parodi was even less known to the outside world 
than M. de Bornier, albeit that he had had a play performed at the 
Porte St. Martin, entitled U/m, /e Parricide,of which Francisque Sarcey 
said that “the man who could write such a fifth act, had the making 
of a dramatist in him.” The eminent critic, however, considerably 
qualified his praise by adding that ‘“ M. Parodi’s verse was barbaric.” 
Personally, and in spite of my notes, I am inclined to believe that 
Rome Vaincue was not accepted—was, in fact, declined; but if accepted, 
‘subject to correction,” it meant nothing at all, as those acquainted 
with the euphemistic phrase may testify. M. Parodi evidently had 
a notion of its vague significance, for he appealed to the public in 
book form; an unusual form of proceeding on the part of a dramatist 
not altogether bereft of hope. Be this as it may, MM. de Bornier 
and Parodi were practically in the same boat, “ though not with the 
same skulls,” as Douglas Jerrold had it. Both were drifting towards 
the regions of the “ unplayed,” when the breeze of the “ revanche 
idea ” suddenly inflated their flapping sails and carried them safely, 
with the aid of M. Perrin, the pilot, who came on board about the 
same time, into the haven of Chauvinism, amidst the delirious and 
frantic acclamations of its inhabitants. Thereupon, Paul Derouléde 
fitted out a “ patriotic ” 
L’Hetman proved as prosperous as La Fille de Roland and Rome 
Vaincue ; although neither of these three obtained the lasting triumph 
of Sardou’s Dora. It was because the latter disdained all indirect 
allusion, and went straight to the point which Dumas had missed. 
Dora provided, as it were, the handbook to the numberless would-be 
students of espionage. It professed to give them the clue to Ger- 
many’s superiority in that respect. 


craft, but rigged it in less classical fashion. 


Apert D. Vanpam. 
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Ix spite of the ever-increasing difficulties and dangers with which 
English hunting has been in its later days environed, the sport since 
the beginning of this present season seems to be more keenly pursued 
than at any former period. For the season of 1897-98, no less than 
195 packs of fox-hounds were put into the field in Great Britain and 
Ireland; an advance of six upon those of last season, and of no less 
than 13 upon the number of packs hunting in 1895-96 ; of these, 161 
packs hail from England and Wales, 10 from Scotland, and 24 from 
Ireland. In 1895-96 the total number of packs of all kinds hunting 
in these islands was 389. Last year the record was 411 packs; while 
for the current season no less than 425 packs—foxhounds, stag- 
hounds, harriers, beagles, and basset hounds—opened the campaign. 
Harriers and foot beagles seem to be increasing rapidly in favour. In 
the palmy days of fox-hunting, the chase of the hare had somewhat 
fallen into disfayour ; but the tide is now setting strongly the other 
way, and during the present season no less than 152 packs of harriers, 
together with 50 packs of beagles and basset hounds, are to be found 
hunting hare in various parts of the British Islands. Bassets are a 
quite modern introduction, and although hunting any sort of quarry 
with these long-bodied, short-legged, and somewhat bizarre-looking 
little hounds is a slow and laborious form of sport, four packs were to 
be found enrolled in the annual list published by the Fie/d newspaper. 
Bassets and most of the beagle packs are, of course, followed on foot. 
Among the harrier packs, 121 are to be found hunting in England 
and Wales, two in Scotland, and 29 in Ireland. Beagles, on the other 
hand, are mainly employed in England. No beagle or basset packs 
are to be found in Scotland; while Ireland, although fairly rich in 
harriers, puts into the field no more than five packs of beagles. 
Turning to staghounds, 19 packs are this year furnished by Eng- 
land, as against seven by Ireland. Scotland supports no staghounds, 
the pursuit of its numerous wild red deer being reserved solely for the 
rifle shot. Of these 26 packs of staghounds hunting this season 
in England and Ireland, only two are devoted to the chase of the wild 
stag. These are the well-known Devon and Somerset hounds, which 
hunt the wild red deer of Exmoor, and Sir John Amory’s; the latter 
a pack newly formed in 1896 for the purpose of hunting those out- 
lying wild deer which now begin to overflow beyond the bounds of 
Exmoor proper. The New Forest is the only other country where 
the semblance of wild deer hunting—principally with fallow deer— 
is still maintained. Twenty-three packs of staghounds pursue the 
earted deer. This isa form of sport which, although it affords a 
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good gallop for those who care to take part in it, can scarcely be 
designated as hunting proper. The chase of some truly wild and 
unconfined quarry ought certainly to be implied by the word hunting ; 
and the pursuit of a semi-domesticated deer, vanned to the meet and 
uncarted for the purpose of pursuit, must be classed as a manufactured 
pastime. This form of sport, from the accidents which now and 
again occur to the deer during the progress of the chase, seems to 
arouse more enemies than any other pastime—excepting perhaps pigeon 
shooting ; and it is difficult to see why its votaries should not be just 
as well content with a rousing run with draghounds as with the chase 
of a tame deer, to which, without any intentional cruelty, accidents, 
involving pain and suffering to the animal pursued, do undoubtedly 
happen. It speaks well for the vigour, condition, and determination 
of our gentry at this end of the nineteenth century, that so many 
amateurs are to be found carrying the horn and undertaking not only 
with willingness, but with the keenest zest and pleasure, the hard and 
difficult duties of a professional huntsman. Veter Beckford, in his 
admirable Thoughts upon Hunting, has remarked that, in the opinion 
of a great sportsman, it is as difficult to find a perfect huntsman as a 
good Prime Minister. And he enumerates these qualities as being 
necessary in that calling, “a clear head, nice observation, quick appre- 
hension, undaunted courage, strength of constitution, activity of body, 
a good ear, and a good voice.” He might well have added to these 
qualifications “an abounding patience.” It will not be contended 
that every amateur huntsman of the present day unites in his person all 
these attributes. There are the good and indifferent among gentle- 
men huntsmen, as there are in all other phases of life. But it may be 
said, as a general rule, that a fair proportion of our amateurs are sound 
huntsmen, and show excellent sport. A certain number, prominent 
among, whom may be named the Marquis of Worcester, Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke, and Mr. John Watson, among those actively 
engaged, and that famous amateur, Colonel Anstruther Thomson—a 
veteran now retired from the active management of hounds—may be 
cited as possessing the necessary physical attributes, with a positive 
genius for the chase of the fox. 

Among the 161 English foxhound packs alone, no less than 74 hunts- 
men are this season found to be amateurs. In Ireland there are 18 
amateur huntsmen out of 24 packs. Among harriers, theamateur hunts- 
men are in a considerable majority. Ladies not only follow hounds more 
vigorously and more numerously with each succeeding year, but are 
to be found mastering and even hunting packs themselves! Lady 
Gifford, for example, masters the pack of harriers known by her name 
in Northumberland, and herself carries the horn. In South Wales 
Mrs. Pryse-Rice hunts her own harriers; while in King’s County 
Mrs. Briscoe whips a pack of hare hounds to her husband, Captain 
Briscoe. One other lady, Mrs. Cheape, is to be found mastering, but 
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not actually hunting the Bentley harriers. It is among the curiosi- 
ties of sport that a pack of foxhounds at the present day is mastered 
by a clergyman. This is the Coniston, a little Lakeland pack of 
10 couples, which hunts the rough upland districts of Ambleside, 
Windermere, Coniston, and Grasmere, under the control of the Rev. 
KX. M. Reynolds. Mr. Reynolds, it may be remarked, is not his own 
huntsman. 

Professional hunt servants, who form one of the most reliable, 
manly, and deserving classes to be found in the various strata of 
British society, are as active, keen, and hard-working as ever. There 
are probably more good huntsmen. in these islands than ever before, 
as well as plenty of undeveloped material in good first and second 
whippers-in. In many families of our professional hunt servants the 
science and traditions of hunting have.been handed down for genera- 
tions, and the love of the chase seems to be indelibly implanted in the 
blood. To mention only a few names at hazard, the families of 
Goodall, Goddard, Boxall, Orvis, and Summers are examples very well 
in point. Asa body of men none are more hardy, quick-witted, and 
courageous than the British professional huntsmen. Here and there 
a veteran may lag superfluous, but, as a rule, be the country never so 
big or unyielding, the huntsman is to be found ever close alongside 
his pack. English hunt servants are of very different metal from the 
Italian huntsmen encountered by Beckford in the last century. Beck- 
ford, who hunted stag for two seasons from Turin, mentions a ludi- 
crous instance of the cowardice and incapability of these gentry. The 
chase one day quitted the forest and led to a ditch. Beckford cried 
to the huntsman, who pulled up at the obstacle, ‘“ Allons, piqueur, 
sautez done.” But the pigueur was not for it, and, coolly retorting, 
**Non, pardi, c’est une double fosse—je ne saute pas des doubles 
fosses,”’ he turned his horse’s head. 

The chase in Britain, although threatened at this end of the nine- 
teenth century with terrors hitherto unknown, seems to be endowed with 
wonderful vitality, which can only be accounted for by the extraor- 
dinary passion for hunting implanted so deeply in mankind, and 
especially in men of British blood. Dio Nicous has placed it upon 
record that the ancient inhabitants of these islands were fierce barba- 
rians, who tilled no land, but existed by the fruit of their depredations 
on their neighbours, or upon the food procured in hunting. Strabo, in 
his time, sings the praises of the hounds bred in Britain. Oppian, too, 
bears testimony to the super-excellence of the hounds, hunters, and 
horses of Britain. Most of our kings, nobles, and gentry have 
delighted to pursue with horn and hounds the various beasts of chase 
which one time or another these islands have afforded them. 
Kdward ITT. was passionately attached to hunting, and maintained, 
even upon his French campaigns, 60 couple of staghounds, and as 
many of harriers—a very handsome outfit even for a king of England. 
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Before the Reformation many of the clergy spent a large portion of 
their time in the chase of the stag, hare, fox, and marten. Their 
habits—of which hunting, by the way, seems to have been by far the 
least objectionable—aroused the deep anger of Langland. In “ Piers 
Plowman ”’ is to be found a bitter tirade levelled at the church digni- 
tary of that period, who is described as “ a pricker on a palfrey from 
manor to manor; an heap of hounds at his ears, as he a lord were.” 
The fox-hunting parson dies hard, but is now gradually dwindling 
towards extinction. We still have, however, here and there, a few 
hunting clergymen among us, of whom it may be said with truth, 
that if they love to hear horn and hound, and to pursue the most wily 
and resourceful of all beasts of chase, they do not neglect, as did their 
predecessors of pre-Reformation period, the cures committed to them. 
It may be said that all hunting clergy, whether before the Reforma- 
tion or since, have had before them a shining pattern and example in 
the saintly and monastic king, Edward the Confessor. ‘lhe Confessor 
had not a single secular amusement save that of hunting; but, accord- 
ing to William of Malmesbury, the gentle king took an unbounded 
delight “ to follow a pack of swift hounds in pursuit of game, and to 
cheer them with his voice.” 

The Norman invasion had the effect for centuries of making 
hunting the jealously guarded appanage of the king and the great 
barons and landed proprietors. The game and forest laws of that 
period were of almost unexampled savagery, and the commoner people 
were deterred by terrible penalties from interfering with the various 
animals hunted by their over-lords. But, in process of time, as 
freedom was slowly wrested from the king and aristocracy, the 
yeomen and tenant farmers became enabled to join in the sport of 
hunting, and to mingle, as they have mingled now for some two 
hundred and fifty years, with the squires and nobility in a friendly, 
equal, and most honourable rivalry, which even twenty years of bitter 
depression have not sufficed to quench or endanger. 

l‘ox-hunting in its present form has existed for little more than two 
hundred and fifty years. ‘The more important of the wild fauna of 
the country, which for centuries had afforded sport to the great feudal 
lords, had been steadily vanishing; the wolf had become practically 
extinct ; the wild red deer was becoming scarce; the roe no longer 
flourished in its former plenty; the best of the land was becoming 
gradually enclosed. In earlier times the fox seems to have been 
looked upon as a less important quarry even than the hare, the otter, 
and the marten. But, by the reign of Charles I., his due worth and 
importance had become recognised, and Reynard of England had 
taken high rank in the system of venery. By the reign of Queen 
Anne, fox-hunters pure and simple were as well known and recognised 
in the social system as they are at the present day. In the early part 
of the last century these gentry seem to have been mostly Jacobites 
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and high Tories, and the writings of Addison and others refer fre- 
quently to them. ‘The English portion of the ill-starred Stuart rising 
of 1715 was managed, or rather mismanaged, mainly by a few north 
country fox-hunting squires, of whom ‘Tom Forster, of Bamborough, 
and the Karl of Derwentwater were at the head. These honest gen- 
tlemen were better sportsmen than politicians and warricrs, as history 
has long since demonstrated. Addison, in an amusing paper in the 
Freeholder, depicts the unwonted arrival in town of one of these Tory 
fox-hunters, who had come up “in order to give his testimony for 
one of the rebels, whom he knew to be a very fair sportsman.” I am 
afraid that Addison’s opinion of the fox-hunting squire of that period 
was not of the highest. But then Addison was diametrically opposed 
in polities to the Jacobites, and held high office under George I. He 
is constantly poking fun at the poor gentleman. He represents him, 
in another number of the Freeholder, as complaining that there had 
been “no good weather since the Revolution.” And he makes the 
same fox-hunter proceed to expatiate on “the fine weather they used to 
have in Charles the Second’s reign.” Times have changed indeed 
since the days of these fine old crusted Tories of the Queen Anne 
and early Georgian period. A man may now be as strong a 
supporter of radical principles as you please and yet be a staunch 
fox-hunter. One example among many hundreds will suffice. Earl 
Spencer has always been, to the very last, one of the keenest sup- 
porters of Mr. Gladstone’s policy. Yet there is no more ardent 
fox-hunter in England than his lordship; as witness his various 
masterships of the Pytchley hounds, and his presence in many a good 
run during the last forty years over the noble grass pastures of 
Northamptonshire. 

Fox-hunting, although during the present century it has attained 
so amazing a popularity, and now attracts a crowd of votaries of all 
sorts and conditions, was, in the first instance, designed only for the 
enjoyment of the squires and their immediate friends, as well as the 
parson, the doctor, the yeomen, tenant farmers, and a few others from 
the neighbouring country-side. In truth, this seems to be the most 
proper and reasonable way in which hunting should be enjoyed. The 
fox-hunting squires of the last century would have been _horror- 
stricken if they could have foreseen the immense gatherings which 
in fashionable countries now cover the fields and throng the covert 
side. Until past the middle of the last century those country gentle- 
men—and they were the vast majority—who cared for field sports kept 
a few couple of hounds and hunted when and as it pleased them. 
Often these hounds were of different breeds, and fox, hare, and otter 
were pursued in season. Somervile, the author of that excellent 
poem ‘the Chase” (still, perhaps, the best description of hunting in 
the English language), who died in 1742, at the age of 65, was a 
typical example of the hunting squire of the last century. At his 
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house at Edstone, in Warwickshire, he maintained usually twelve 
couple of harriers, bred between the small Cotswold harrier and the 
Southern hound; six couples of fox-hounds, rather rough and wire- 
haired; and five couple of otter hounds, which in the winter season 
made an addition to the fox-hounds. 

These cheery sportsmen of the last century met usually at a much 
earlier hour than at the present time, and spent much longer days in 
the saddle. The country was then in great part unenclosed, and 
although there was necessarily a fair share of leaping, there could 
have been nothing like the amount of fencing now enjoyed by fox- 
hunters. Long hunting runs at a steady pace were much more often 
the rule than those fast gallops which at this end of the 19th century 
are so much in vogue. Hounds were not then bred for pace, as they 
now are. Sportsmen rose very early in those days : 


“ Ere yet the morning peep, 
Or stars retire from the first blush of day, 
With thy far-echoing voice alarm thy pack, 
And rouse thy bold com peers,” 


says Somervile, in his vivid poem. After a long and enjoyable day’s 
hunting, the squire and his friends whipped off towards afternoon, 
jogged homewards, and after a hearty dinner, washed down by sound 
claret—port was a much later introduction—more often than not 
devoted the evening to a bowl or two of punch and much conviviality. 
Poor Somervile himself seems to have fallen a victim to good cheer. 
His favourite mixture was a curious compound of rum, black currant 
jelly, and a little hot water, a species of punch which only the strong 
heads and stomachs of our ancestors could have long resisted. 
Towards the end of the last century this most pleasant, but 
somewhat intermittent and informal, style of hunting began to be 
supplanted by more systematic and organised methods. Large packs 
of carefully-bred hounds, devoted solely to the chase of the fox, were 
set on foot; districts were marked out and assigned; and, a little 
later, hunt clubs came into vogue. Mr. John Warde, Mr. Hugo 
Meynell, and Mr. John Corbet are famous among the forerunners of 
the modern style of fox-hunting. In Warwickshire, where for many 
years past Lord Willoughby de Broke has provided some of the best 
sport in England, the first organised pack seems to have been estab- 
lished by Mr. Wrightson, a Yorkshire gentleman, in or about the year 
1780. Mr. Wrightson had kennels at Stratford-on-Avon and Swal- 
cliffe, and managed his pack with the aid of a huntsman and two 
whips, each of whom was provided with four horses. John Warde, 
sometimes called the “ father of English fox-hunting,” also hunted in 
Warwickshire before 1791. This great sportsman maintained hounds 
in various parts of England for close on sixty years. He patronised his 
own county of Kent, Berks, Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, Northamp- 
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tonshire, the present Pytchley country, and Hampshire. He died in 
1838, at the age of 86. 

Mr. John Corbet, of Sundorne Castle, Shropshire, another of the 
pioneers of modern hunting, succeeded John Warde in Warwickshire 
in 1791. He was universally popular throughout the county—he 
hunted in those days the whole of Warwickshire—and his memory 
is still kept green in the hearts of the gentry, yeomen, and farmers of 
this sporting shire. An excellent print of this famous sportsman, 
mounted on his favourite white horse, cap in hand, cheering on his 
hounds by the covertside, is still to be seen in many a Warwickshire 
home. Mr. Corbet hunted the country with great liberality. He 
maintained 70 couples of hounds. This is a large number, even 
for modern times. In the present season—1897-8—the largest pack 
of hounds in England is the Blackmore Vale, which numbers 90 
couples. The average number of hounds at the present day, for a 
first-rate pack, ranges between 50 and 55 couples; Lord Willoughby 
de Broke hunts the present Warwickshire country with 52} couples, 
which are generally conceded to be the best hounds in modern Eng- 
land. The North Warwickshire, which now hunts another portion 
of the great district, hunted at the beginning of the century by Mr. 
Corbet, maintains 50 couples. The Pytchley and Quorn put into the 
field respectively 553 couples and 55 couples. 

Mr. Corbet took upon his own shoulders the cost of hunting the 
Warwickshire country. He established a Hunt Club at Stratford-on- 
Avon, but demanded no subscription beyond a contribution of £5 
apiece from each member towards earth-stopping. The Hunt Club 
met once a fortnight for dinner at the White Lion Hotel, Stratford- 
on-Avon. Its members wore red coats, with gilt buttons and black 
velvet collars, together with black stockings, breeches, and waistcoats. 
At these gatherings, after the toast of “the King,” that of “the 
blood of the Trojans ”’ was solemnly drunk. Trojan was a famous 
old hound of Mr. Corbet’s, from whence the Warwickshire pack 
largely sprang. Mr. Corbet showed wonderful sport in Warwick- 
shire, and some of the runs of that day were of extraordinary length 
and severity. Slow hunting was, of course, still much in vogue, 
although the foxhound was being rapidly improved in pace and 
quality. In 1795, the pack ran for six hours, and it is computed 
that they must have travelled close on fifty miles of country. 

This fine old ancestor of modern hunting gave up the Warwick- 
shire country in 1811, after twenty years of extraordinary success. 
His generosity, tact, and great couriesy, especially to the farmers, 
are to this hour a tradition in the county. I was talking some four 
years since to an old Warwickshire lady, who died that winter at the 
age of ninety, who could remember in her youth Mr. Corbet and 
his hounds. The old print of the famous Warwickshire master and 
his pack hung in her dining-room, and the memories of John Corbet 
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seemed even then (1893) very fresh in her mind. This old lady was 
born in 1803; her mind to the last was unimpaired, and she remem- 
bered well the hard winter of 1812, and Napoleon’s terrible Russian 
campaign of that year. That Mr. Corbet maintained his hunt in first- 
rate style, is shown by the fact that at the sale of his hounds and 
stud two of his hunters realised 250 guineas each—a great price for 
those days. 

The examples of Corbet, Warde, Meynell, and others of the same 
stamp, had a great and rapid effect throughout the country. Packs. 
were properly organized, hunt clubs formed, kennels built; the 
methods of hunting underwent radical changes. The desire for bolder 
and quicker runs began to develop with the improvement in hound 
blood. Small coverts were planted, as it began to be recognised by 
the new school that hunting in the great woodlands often meant long 
and tedious days of slow sport, and that from gorse coverts, planted 
in convenient parts of the country, first-rate runs in the open were 
most frequently obtained. 

A little later, subscriptions, which had hitherto been few and inter- 
mittent, came into vogue, and, towards the thirties, hunting in most 
parts of England had assumed the system and character it now 
holds. Market Harborough, Melton Mowbray, Leamington, and other 
centres of hunting, became fashionable, and the fields of sportsmen 
began to assume at the more favourite meets very considerable pro- 
portions. Packs of hounds now began to be divided into two classes— 
those maintained by subscription, and those carried on at the expense 
of the nobility and a few of the richer squires. During the last. 
century many of the nobility had been in the habit of maintaining 
hounds at their own expense. These, although numerically more 
important than the small, rough packs of which Somervile’s primitive: 
establishment was typical, were, compared with the packs introduced 
by Warde and his co-reformers, very inferior, As the pomp and 
panoply of the chase became more carefully organized and developed, 
the kennels of the great landed aristocracy underwent, too, a complete 
transformation, and their establishments presently became famous 
throughout Europe for the magnificence of their equipment and the: 
hunting powers of the hounds maintained. The Belvoir, the Duke 
of Grafton’s, the Badminton, Lord Fitzwilliams’s, the Goodwood, 
the Duke of Buccleugh’s, the Earl of Eglinton’s, Lord Portsmouth’s, 
Lord Leconfield’s, and other well-known packs, are among the great 
establishments of this kind which sportsmen of this generation will 
at once recall. It is one of the great misfortunes of rural England in 
these days that, thanks to the depression in agriculture, so many of 
these famous proprietary packs have had, one by one, to be abandoned * 
by the great families, which, at their own expense, had so long and 
so generously maintained them. 

By the year 1830 fox-hunting in England had reached the high 
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rank and perfection which it has ever since maintained. Meets of the 
best and most accessible packs began to be frequented by more and 
more sportsmen, and the cry of over-grown and over-riding fields was 
already being raised by worried masters and irate huntsmen. It is a 
mistake to suppose that large fields are the product of the last few 
years alone. This evil is one which has been steadily increasing for 
the past fifty or sixty years. The writer is old enough to remember, 
when hunting as a lad in Northamptonshire, some thirty years since, 
during Colonel Anstruther Thomson’s mastership of the Pytchley, 
that the fields of that period were often exceedingly large. requiring 
all the firmness and tact of that first-rate master and brilliant amateur 
huntsman to keep in check. . 

The best days of modern hunting may be said to have reached their 
zenith between 1840 and 1870. The landed gentry, the yeomen, and 
the tenant farmers were then alike flourishing. In the earlier part of 
the century, and especially during the Napoleonic wars, agriculturists 
made immense prices for their grain, and saved much money. The 
sons and successors of that generation were—I speak of the large 
tenant farmers, men who occupied from 300 to 600 acres of land—with 
few exceptions, left considerable sums of money to carry on business 
with. Many of the old school of farmers died worth from £15,000 to 
£25,000. Such fortunes had usually to be divided among several 
children, but the generation of large tenant farmers, which flourished 
between 1840 and 1870, consisted mostly of substantial men, having 
«umple capital, and a remunerative business in the land they occupied. 
It can scarcely be wondered at that the hearty and well-to-do farmers 
of that golden period enjoyed life, and saw no harm in indulging in 
the good things that came to them, especially in the fine old English 
sport of hunting. They lived well; most of them had, as their 
fathers had before them, excellent cellars of port wine; and the hospi- 
tality of rural Britain was never more open handed, At this period 
the farmers, if they lived well, lived within their means. They cau 
scarcely be blamed for not foreseeing the pinching times, the terrible 
losses that lay before them and their successors between 1875 and the 
end of the century. Wire fencing and other terrors were undreamed 
of; the fox-hunter was eyerywhere welcomed ; no man, except the 
inaster and hunt servants, grumbled at large fields ; everything was 
done by the tenant farmer to minister to the success and enjoyment 
of the “sport of kings.” The squires and aristocracy on their part 
flourished exceedingly. They had got their rents up to a record point; 
the farmers were good and willing payers; thus all parties inter- 
ested in the land could and did most heartily enjoy the wholesome 
life of the countryside, and especially the sport of fox-hunting. 
Ilere and there, perhaps, were discerned the beginnings of future 
drawbacks and annoyances. Qne liti!e rift within the lute was just 
beginning to appear. Pheasants, one of the chief evils of modern 
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g, were already being largely cultivated; and even at this, 

the best period of English hunting, friction began to arise between 

the more selfish game preservers, and their keepers, and masters of 

hounds. This drawback of pheasant preservation has, as we all know, 

by this time attained very menacing proportions; and, with that 

other modern curse of barbed wire, now threatens, in places, the very 
existence of our great winter sport. 

It is needless to recall the piteous tale of the last five-and-twenty 
years, the decline and fall of the landed interest, and the extra- 
ordinary changes which have been wrought in less than a generation. 
The once well-to-do farmer, his capital long since clean vanished in 
the soil, his living torn from him by foreign competition and over 
production, now worries along hopelessly from hand to mouth, scarcely 
daring to look the future in the face. Fox-hunting has been sadly 
relinquished by the bulk of the tenantry of Britain. Keenly though 
they regret the loss of the pastime, they cannot afford it. From 
parishes where, thirty or forty years ago, half a dozen farmers rode 
forth on hunting mornings, often not a single man now turns out. 
Yet, to his eternal credit be it said, the average British farmer still 
turns a kindly eye upon a sport now mainly patronised by strangers, 
still allows his land to be galloped over, still does what he can to 
preserve foxes and show sport. 

But hunting just now is passing through a very critical period. 
Whether, as all good Englishmen hope, it will emerge triumphantly 
from the dangers which beset it, and flourish for another hundred 
years or two, depends mainly upon its followers. Hitherto, the 
farmer and the squire have given practically everything and received 
very little—even of thanks—in exchange. Without the land and 
foxes, hunting would cease instantly. Yet the crowds of strangers 
who have been in the habit of invading hunting counties for a 
generation or two past, too often contributing, either grudgingly or 
not at all, to the hunt funds, seem to have been under the impression 
that they were to go on indefinitely—long even after the advent 
of agricultural depression—enjoying one of the finest sports in the 
world, without contributing more than a mere trifle towards its sup- 
port. Even men who regularly subscribe to the hunt funds, contribute 
very inadequately. Rich men, who send a cheque for twenty-five or 
fifty guineas to the hunt secretary, and a trifle towards the poultry 
account, think they have behaved handsomely enough. Yet the same 
men will not grudge hundreds, sometimes even thousands, towards 
i grouse moor, or a salmon river, or a yacht, or a deer forest. It 
is clear that if hunting is to go on, rich men, who must and will hunt, 
will have to pay a great deal more for their sport than they have done 
hitherto. Wire fencing, a product of hard times with the farmer, has 
now reached such proportions that, in some counties, the very 
existence of hunting is threatened. Hunting men now gallop across 
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the land with feelings very different from those of the joyous and 
careless days of thirty years ago, and fences are often ridden at 
with something akin to a shudder, lest the hated wire should lie con- 
cealed. Two years since, the late Mr. Heywood-Lonsdale, the master 
of the Shropshire hunt, pointed out that hunting would have to be 
abandoned if the wire evil were not abated. Yet, with few excep- 
tions, the wire trouble is a mere matter of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. Small farmers, who cannot afford expensive fencing, naturally 
betake themselves to the cheap, if objectionable, wire. Given sufficient 
funds, in nearly every county in the kingdom, wire can be removed 
and replaced at the end of each hunting season. The farmers them- 
selves, as a class, would be as pleased as hunting men to see the thing 
done. In some counties this difficulty is being dealt with in the 
right way ; in others, if richer men wish to hunt much longer, they 
will assuredly have to pay for the expense of wire removal. 

Here and there it is possible that in future some compensation will 
have to be paid to the poorer farmer for the right to hunt on his 
land. Hunting rents, at the rate of 6d. to 1s. per acre, have already 
beeen discussed at one or two meetings of agriculturists. On the 
face of it, this is not a very outrageous proposition. Sportsmen pay 
gladly for the right to shoot partridges and other game. A hunting 
rent of 6d., or even 1s. per acre is not ruinous, and many a small 
farmer would be made well content by £5 or £10 for the winter use 
of his land, plus compensation for serious damage to crops or fences. 
Large tracts of land farmed by gentlemen, and even by the large 
agriculturists, would be no doubt exempt from this tax. 

Masters of hounds and farmers are now, very rightly, directing 
their attention to the thinning of over-grown fields. It is abundantly 
clear, not only that hunting men will have to be more careful of 
crops, stock, ewes in the lambing season, and other matters, but that 
strangers who do not or will not contribute to the cost of hunting will 
not be tolerated. Already the galloping of irresponsible second 
horsemen across fields and fences has been prohibited by Lord Lons- 
dale in the Quorn country. That is an excellent example, which will 
no doubt be followed everywhere. The stranger difficulty is a serious 
one to grapple with, but there can be no doubt of its ending. The 
stranger will have to go, unless he contributes for his day’s sport. 
Various systems have been suggested. Capping is but a clumsy shift 
at best. The idea of selling tickets, as for fishing, is not a bad one. 

sut one thing is certain, the days of the stranger and pilgrim who 
declines to pay for his sport are absolutely doomed, and not very long 
hence he will have rightly vanished from the scenes of his former 
joys. In fine, it may be predicted that, if hunting is to continue, in 
fashionable countries every hunt subscriber will have to pay much 
more for his sport and pleasure. It seems only fair that the landed 
gentry, who suffer seriously from the depression, and who usually 
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contribute without fee or reward much of the ground hunted over, 
should pay less than other subscribers. In unfashionable countries 
the sport will probably revert more and more to the form of chase in 
vogue with our ancestors; fields will be small; and only the squires, 
wealthy residents within the hunt, subscribers, and such of the farmers 
as can afford it, will appear at the covert side. 

But, in addition to barbed wire, one other great danger threatens 
hunting. The pheasant preserver has long been the unavowed enemy 
of the fox-hunter. There are, of course, numbers of owners of coverts, 
especially among the more ancient landed families, who have been 
bred to regard fox-hunting as a sport to be religiously encouraged 
and not destroyed, where pheasants and wild foxes are produced 
together, and where the master of hounds and his pack are received 
with a genuine and hearty welcome. But the very reverse of this is 
far too often seen. Men are more and more becoming owners and 
lessees of great shootings, who not only take little interest in hunting, 
but do all in their power to crush out and discourage it." This may 
not be done openly; there are a hundred ways, all well understood by 
a certain class of keeper, by which the wild fox can be exterminated 
or driven away. Among these enemies of fox-hunting, the man who 
has become suddenly rich, who has been reared in towns, and cares 
little for the ancient interests and traditions of the country side, and 
especially that of fox-hunting, is too often in evidence. He is too old, 
too soft, or has too little nerve to acquire the difficult art of riding to 
hounds; but he can and does acquire a certain amount of skill in 
shooting. He spends money lavishly in rearing pheasants and pro- 
viding big “ shoots”; his wealth, his magnificent entertainments, his 
holocausts of game, bring him quickly the friends and the paragraphic 
notoriety that he desires. In the opinion of this class of person, wild 
foxes and fox-hounds have no business near his coverts, and his 
keepers take good care that his private ideas are carried out. It is 
true that this type of pheasant preserver dare not plainly declare 
himself the bitter enemy of the fox-hunter. Public opinion, of which 
he has a wholesome dread, would not at present tolerate such an open 
avowal. But the wild fox knows his woodlands no more, and 
miserable imported beasts, kept in hand and turned down periodically 
against the coming of the hounds, are offered in its place. From 
these imported foxes, confined in some filthy kennel till they are foul 
with disease, has been spread the fell plague of mange, which now-a- 
days devastates whole districts and threatens even to exterminate 

1 Shooting speculators and syndicates are among the chief offenders in this respect. 
As a rule they have few interests or friends in the district in which they operate, and 
are therefore almost absolutely unaffected by the annoyance and dislike of their neigh- 
bours. It may be possible, in future, to get rid of some of these foes to fox-hunting, 
in the richer hunts, by hiring, and re-letting to shooting tenants, who will preserve 


foxes in reason, the woodlands and coverts from which reynard has been banished and 
destroyed. That, of course, means further considerable burdens upon the hunt funds. 
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wild-bred foxes altogether. In some countries foxes have become so 
scarce from the ravages of mange that even masters of hounds are 
compelled to import fresh stock and turn them down. These impor- 
tations again are, from confinement, often liable to disease, and are 
very poor substitutes for the aboriginal wild fox of the district. 

Some owners of large pheasant coverts have lately become so 
emboldened as to refuse the entrance of hounds into their woods until 
mid-December or later. This is not an absolutely new development. 
It has been known in a few instances for fifty or sixty years past. 
But it is a steadily growing evil, which must have some limit if fox- 
hunting is to continue. If these and other selfish tactics are persisted 
in, fox-hunting must and will disappear, as some masters of hounds 
predict that it will, in certain parts of England. 

In the struggle which is going forward between the pheasant pre- 
server and fox-hunter, it may be safely said that public opinion is 
strongly upon the side of the ancient and far more manly sport of 
fox-hunting. And in the long run the great fox-hunting interest 
may be trusted to find a remedy for the evils wrought by over much 
pheasant culture. Combination can do a good deal; and, without 
advocating the “ boycott,” a combination of the fox-hunting interest 
throughout England would be a force which even hardened pheasant 
preservers would be compelled to listen to. I speak, of course, of the 
worst and most selfish form of game preserving. As every one knows, 
hundreds of good shooting men are also good fox-hunters and fox 
preservers. 

Upon the whole it may be asserted that, in spite of the dangers I have 
touched upon, fox-hunting is by no means upon its last legs. It has 
yet an enduring vitality. It will probably survive far into the next 
century, nay even beyond. Changes and reforms, in the very nature 
of things, there will have to be. Many of these are already in pro- 
gress. The fact that more packs of hounds than ever have, this 
season, entered upon the campaign, indicates that the pastime has still 
abounding vigour and troops of friends. A fine, manly, and most 
bracing pastime, fox-hunting, of all our field sports, can least be 
suffered to die out. 

Hare-hunting, although pursued with somewhat more difficulty 
than of old, has not the same enemies to contend with as the sister 
sport. Small fields are the rule, and the farmer, upon his one rough 
nag, can and often does enjoy a look at the sport. Moreover, the 
expenses of harriers are far less than those of fox-hounds, while the 
opposition of preservers of large coverts is necessarily not so pro- 
nounced. In the case of foot beagles, damage to fences and crops is 
almost nil. There seems every probability, therefore, that hare- 
hunting, despite the scarcity of hares in some districts, will long 
flourish in these islands. 


H. A. Brypey. 
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Ir must be quite evident to any one interested in the question of 
Copyright, whether as a producer of Copyright property or an owner, 
that the Copyright Acts are in a very confused condition. It is not 
the object of this article to give a detailed historical account of how 
there came to be Copyright laws at all, or how, after they had come 
into being, they got into the present involved state; but it may 
be interesting to note a few points with regard to the rise of literary 
and artistic property. 

As this property more than any other is the peculiar production of 
the individual, one would have thought therefore that it ought more 
than any other property to be his in eternal possession. For many 
generations however the producer after publication had no property 
at all, and has it now only for a limited time. It was only with the 
introduction of printing that the question of Copyright property 
began to be seriously considered, and then the matter was discussed 
not so much with a view to the author, the producer : as to the printer, 
the tradesman. In 1662 was passed the Licensing Act forbidding 
the printing of any book unless first licensed by the Stationers’ 
Company. The Charter of the Stationers’ Company, it should have 
been stated, was granted in 1556, more than one hundred years pre- 
viousiy. The Licensing Act was continued by several Acts of 
Parliament, but finally expired in 1679. Several attempts were made 
to resuscitate it, but without avail. It was not until the reign of 
Queen Anne that the first Copyright Act was passed. This is known 
as 8 Anne, c.19. This Act was certainly unsatisfactory to authors, 
but it was better than nothing. It wasa point gained. Even at 
this period the author had very little property. Being generally poor, 
and not having a printing press of his own, he sold the rights in his 
work for a sum down. 

This Act, therefore, was passed more for the protection of the 
printing and bookselling trade than as a safeguard to the author. As 
time went on, however, literary property became more valuable, and 
other kinds of artistic property were considered worthy of legislation. 
The author lost by slow degrees his dependence upon his patron— 
sometimes a member of a wealthy aristocratic family, sometimes a 
bookseller and printer, or combination of booksellers. As education 
increased, his Copyright became more extensive owing to the greater 
circulation of his works, till, at the present day, although the old 
jargon of publishers’ generosity is still heard, he may be said to be on 
a fair way towards emancipation. 

The evolution of other art property has come about more slowly, 
but it has also come with the fulness of time. 
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Yet even now, in this enlightened nineteenth century, a man who 
has evolved out of his inner consciousness a work that may delight 
millions of his fellow beings has only property in that work for a 
limited number of years. Whereas the owner of a few acres, under 
which there happens to be a coal mine, may reap the benefit of that 
for which he has not toiled, generation after generation. But this 
point again is wide of the present subject. 

The present Law of Copyright which touches the many different 
kinds of artistic property is set forti in fifteen or sixteen different 
Acts of Parliament. The interpretation of these is, in many cases, a 
matter of exceeding difficulty, and the confusion is heightened by the 
fact that there is absolutely no uniformity with regard to the methods 
of dealing with this property. The term of Copyright varies with the 
different kinds; the methods of registration are dissimilar; the 
question of publication has never been properly defined ; and with 
regard to the fine arts, the Copyright lapses on sale unless specially 
reserved or transferred. These are only some of the main points in 
which the present legislation is entirely defective. There are in 
addition several and not unimportant minor points which are too 
numerous to be specified. The main Act on which literary and 
dramatic copyright depends is the Act of 5 and 6 Vict., entitled the 
“ Copyright Act, 1842.” From time to time there has been a move- 
ment amongst the holders of Copyright in all the different kinds of 
property which are subject to this method of treatment to obtain a 
more satisfactory protection of their rights. A Royal Commission 
sat on the Law of Copyright in 1876. Since that date consolidation 
and amendment of the Law have been several times attempted, first 
in 1879 by the Duke of Rutland (then Lord John Manners), on behalf 
of the Conservative Government. This Bill, owing to the dissolution 
of Parliament in 1880, was not proceeded with. It was a Bill framed 
to carry out the suggestions of the Commission, from which it differed 
only in one or two points. In the following sessions, 1881 to 1886, a 
consolidating and amending Bill dealing with paintings, drawings, 
and similar Copyright property was introduced, but never passed into 
law. ‘Two Bills, the “ Musical Compositions Acts,’ were introduced 
in 1882 and 1888, and became law. In 1886 the “ International 
Copyright Act ” was passed, which gave Her Majesty power to agree 
to the terms of the famous Berne Convention, and also had some 
reference to the Colonies. In the same year the Society of Authors 
drafted « Bill, which was not brought before Parliament. Towards 
the end of 1890 the United States passed the American Copyright 
Act, and in 1891 Lord Monkswell brought forward a Bill, promoted 
by the Society of Authors, after consultation with all the parties 
interested. This Bill was read a second time in the House of Lords, 
subject to the singular condition imposed by Lord Halsbury, as repre- 
senting the Government, that it should not be further proceeded with. 
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All the Bills, whether consolidating or amending, have, as might have 
been expected, been framed on the lines marked out by the report of 
the Commission of 1878. The Bill of 1891 is prefixed by an elaborate 
memorandum summarising its contents and giving reasons for almost 
every alteration proposed. 

All these attempts were, for various reasons, unsuccessful, and the 
matter remained in the same state as before until the beginning of 
the year 1896, when the Society of Authors decided to appoint a sub- 
committee to re-consider in full the question of consolidating and 
amending the Copyright Acts. The question of applying for a 
full consolidating and amending Bill was very seriously discussed, 
and, finally, for various reasons, set aside. No doubt the line to be 
pursued with regard to consolidation generally was present in the 
minds of the Committee when they took this step. These lines have 
been ably set forth in the “ Encyclopedia of the Laws of England,” 
under the head of “Consolidation of Statutes,’ written by Sir 
Courtenay P. Ibert, K.C.S8.I. His dictum there set forth is of such 
importance that it will be worth while to quote it :— 


‘Experience shows that, under existing conditions of English Parliamentary 
Government, consolidation should not be combined with substantial amendment 
of the law. Where a Bill aims both at consolidation and at amendment, it is 
practically impossible to confine proposals for amendment to the new provisions as 
distinguished from those which are merely reproductions of existing law. The 
whole Bill becomes open to criticism and amendment in committee, and if the 
subject is in the least degree contentious, the chances of passing it are very small. 

“Where amendment of substance, as well as of form, is needed, one of three 
courses may be adopted. An amending Bill may be introduced, and, when passed, 
followed by a consolidation Bill. Or, when the provisions of the amending Bill 
are past the committee stage, they may be embodied in a consolidation Bill. This 
course was adopted with the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, and the 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891, but is attended by many risks, and is difficult 
to combine with the more recent practice of referring consolidation Bills to a joint 
committee of both Houses. Or, lastly, it may be more expedient to make con- 
solidation precede substantial amendment, an assurance being given that re-enact- 
ment of the existing law is not in any way to prejudice or preclude future 
amendments. The fact is that simplification of the form of the law facilitates 
amendments of substance.”’ 


Whether, however, the Committee of the Society were concerned 
with this view of the question or not, or whether they were restrained 
by the ill success of their former attempt, the result of their delibera- 
tions proved thoroughly satisfactory, for they abandoned the idea of a 
full consolidating and amending Bill. This course must be acknow- 
ledged as a thoroughly sound one, as a Bill embodying the question 
of consolidating Acts of Parliament is never likely to be brought 
forward except by the Government itself. It is practically useless for 
private individuals, however influential, or however influential the 
bodies they represent, to deal with a question so large and so difficult 
as the consolidation of the Copyright Acts. It is no longer a question 
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of obtaining uniformity for different kinds of literary and artistic 
property, and for the methods of dealing with them in Great Britain 
and Ireland. There is the wide question further involved of the 
British Colonies, which question a little time back reached a very 
acute stage with regard to the reproduction of copyright books in 
Canada, and there is the still wider question of International Copy- 
right under the Berne Convention. To have a full knowledge on 
these points, it is absolutely necessary to be behind the scenes, and to 
know the negotiations of the Colonial and Foreign Office that have 
been or may be pending. The Society, therefore, wisely settled to 
bring forward a small amending Bill which might deal with the points 
which were in most pressing need of amendment, but the Society 
naturally only confined itself to literary and dramatic property, and 
with that object in view thought first of merely dealing with the 
eighteenth section of the existing Act of 1842, which has been, since the 
Act was passed, so great a stumbling block. This section refers to 
literary property contributed to magazines, periodicals and encyclo- 
pedias. It is extremely badly drawn, and almost impossible to 
interpret. Counsel was instructed on behalf of the Society to deal 
witli the matter.'' Instructions had no sooner been delivered than a 
letter appeared in the Times from Mr. Tree with regard to the dra- 
matic rights of novelists in their own works, d propos of the pirated 
versions of Jri/by that were appearing in the country. The Society 
at once joined forces with Mr. Tree, snd determined to widen the 
scope of their proceedings. A meeting of other bodies interested in 
literary Copyright was called. Mr. Longman represented the Pub- 
lishers’ Association, Mr. Daldy the Copyright Association. A plan 
was submitted to those present for the drafting of a Bill amending 
the law on the following important points :— 

1.—The eighteenth Section (Magazine Copyright). 

2.—The Dramatisation of Novels. 

+.—Copyright in Lectures. 
t.—The Term of Copyright. 
).—Abridgment of Books. 

6.—The Question of Copyright in Titles. 

It was decided, after mature deliberation, to drop the following 
points :— 

1.—The Term of Copyright. 
2.—The Question of Copyright in Titles. 

The former, it was thought, would be better left for the Consoli- 
dating Bill, and the latter was considered too difficult a question to 
handle at the present time and in the present Bill. Further instruc- 
tions appear then to have been placed before counsel by Messrs. 
Kield, Roscoe & Co., the solicitors of the society, and a Bill was 
drafted embodying the points set out above. Many meetings of all 


. 


~ 


1) N.B.—See “ Report «f the Society of Authors,’’ 1895 
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the parties interested were held. No doubt many alterations were 
suggested and were embodied by counsel. All this entailed con- 
siderable labour, and the expense of counsel’s and solicitor’s fees 
must have been heavy. It was not, however, till July, 1897, that 
the Bill was in a fit state to be placed before the House of Lords. 
Considerable delay had occurred, as it appeared that the representa- 
tives of the Publishers’ and Copyright Associations, although acting 
for these bodies, could not bind them, and had, from time to time, to 
refer to their principals. This method of procedure would naturally 
tend to complicate the position. If those engaged in the work had 
been more numerous, the negotiations might have been prolonged 
indefinitely, like a suit in Chancery, and the society have been 
burdened with a large annual legal expenditure. ‘lhe main points of 
the Bill had met with the assent of all parties. ‘The sub-committee of 
the society then “ took the bull by the horns,” placed the Bill in Lord 
Monkswell’s hands, and left the details to be fought out in 
Committee. In its final shape the Bill dealt with the following 
points :— 

1.—Copyright in Periodical Works. 

2.—Articles on Encyclopedias. 

4.—Lectures. 

+.—Abridgments. 

5.—A short clause touching newspapers being merely declaratory 

of the present law. 

6,—Dramatisation. 

7.—Summary Remedy for Infringement of Dramatic Copyright. 

8.—Date of Publication. 

There was some objection raised to the Bill, as then settled, by one 
or two persons of importance who had not been consulted in its initial 
stages. ‘Their objections were mainly based on the method of draft- 
ing the Bill, and on the fact that the Bill dealt in one or two points 
with newspapers. Neither of these objections, however, can now be 
considered to hold water, as the Bill has been re-drafted on behalf of 
the House of Lords, by Lord Thring, whose parliamentary drafts- 
manship will no doubt satisfy the objection, and the clauses referring 
to newspapers have been struck out, as, after mature consideration, 
it was felt that these ought to be dealt with in a Consolidating 
Bill, but this is rather anticipating. The Bill was read a first time 
in the House of Lords, and on July Ist, a very strong Committee 
of Peers, of whom Lord Monkswell acted as Chairman, sat upon the 
Bill. The Committee were as follows:—Lord Monkswell (Chairman), 
‘Lords Farrer, Hatherton, Hobhouse, Knutsford, Pirbright, Tennyson, 
Thring, and Welby. 

Evidence was summoned before the Committee, touching the 
«amendments proposed, and the Bill was finally re-drafted, and passed 
the third reading on July 25rd, 1897. 
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In its final state it dealt with :— 
1.—Translations. 
2.—Magazine Copyright. 
3.—Copyright in Lectures. 
4.—Abridgments. 
5.—Dramatisation of Novels, &c. 
6.—Summary Remedy for Infringement of Dramatic Copyright. 

Such was the position of the Bill in the summer of last year, and 
it was proposed to pass the Bill through the House of Lords 
next session, as it had been unable to come before the House 
of Commons. In its present form, supported by the Publishers’ 
and Copyright Associations, it was considered that there would be 
very little difficulty in obtaining support for it in the Lower House. 
So far, the action of the Society must be considered as thoroughly 
satisfactory to those who have the best interests of Copyright Amend- 
ment at heart. The Bill is a small one, deals with important points, 
and has the support of the Publishers’ and Copyright Associations ; 
but there are points dealing with artistic and musical Copyright that 
must be amended before the Government can be persuaded to deal 
with any large measure. There is very high authority for stating 
that a Consolidating Bill would have no chance of a favourable con- 
sideration that did not emanate from the Government offices. 

In the autumn of 1897 it was proposed by the Secretary of the 
Copyright Association to gather together all those bodies interested in 
Copyright to draft a Consolidating Bill, and the members of a joint 
Committee were summoned to meet at Mr. Murray’s offices. Some 
of the names of the members have been published in the papers. The 
Bill which was submitted for their perusal was a Bill which had been 
drafted five years ago by the Secretary, and had been added to from 
time to time when any fresh points occurred. This Bill was issued as 
“confidential.” It is therefore impossible to give a detailed comment 
upon it. Its draftsmanship is in many points doubtful, although it is 
rumoured that this most important question has received the considera- 
tion of two Members of the Bar, Q.C.’s, whose names may not be men- 
tioned. The matter appears shrouded in mystery. This much is 
however clear, the Bill contains clauses materially differing from 
those clauses already approved by the Copyright Association, in the 
Society of Authors’ Amending Bill, and others that are not in accord 
with the letter and spirit of the Copyright Commission. Apart from 
this, however, such an undertaking at the present time is inoppor- 
tune and prejudicial to Copyright interests. It will conflict with the 
passing of the Amending Bill, and will fail to obtain the object that 
it has in view. 

It is understood that the Society of Authors refused to join such 
Committee. To anyone really cognisant of the position, this course is 
thoroughly creditable to the Socicty, as desirous of protecting and 
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upholding literary property. As stated previously, amendment 
must come before consolidation. If, therefore, the Bill of the Society 
is successfully passed, it will then be high time to consider the question 
of consolidation—if consolidation from private sources can possibly 
be of any material advantage. This point, it has already been 
declared on high authority, is exceedingly doubtful. Under any cir- 
cumstances, if the question of consolidation is going to be undertaken 
by private individuals, it can only be undertaken satisfactorily on one 
basis; that is, by drawing together all the different producers of 
Copyright property, as distinct from the holders of Copyright—the 
tradesmen of literary, artistic, and musical wares are not likely to 
propose a law for the benefit of producers. Their interests may be 
in some respects similar, but they must in many points be dissimilar : 
That the views of such producers of Copyright property should 
be taken either through the societies which represent the different 
branches, or through representative men from each branch; that a 
certain sum should be subscribed by all concerned, and that the best 
Parliamentary draftsmen securable should receive instructions to 
draft a Bill containing ail the main points which had been agreed 
upon between the joint committee of producers; that another counsel, 
eminent for his knowledge of Copyright Law, should also be in- 
structed to join in consultation with the committee and counsel 
previously appointed—there is no need to keep the names of the 
counsel employed from the public; that the Bill thus drafted should 
be put before a joint committee of producers and holders, summoned 
for the purpose, and that at all meetings of such committee counsel 
should be present to keep the legal aspect of the Bill constantly before 
the committee. This course is absolutely necessary, for the artistic 
temperament is not always capable of grasping legal niceties. It 
must certainly be considered that the producers of Copyright property 
should form a large majority of this committee. 

It does not seem at all desirable, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, that such a Copyright Bill should be put forward, nor 
does it seem that, if put forward, it would be accepted, although 
possibly it might be of benefit to any future Government that thought 
of taking the matter up seriously. Where such serious questions as 
the position of Great Britain and Ireland with its Colonies, and with 
other countries in the universe, have to be discussed, it is not only 
fitting, but absolutely necessary, that the party representing public 
opinion at the time should take up a subject so vast and so important. 
It cannot possibly be of any avail that a few gentlemen, honourably 
known as publishers, or highly gifted as authors, should solemnly sit 
down to discuss a Consolidating Bill without any recognised legal 
adviser or Parliamentary draftsman, and without any previous and 
laboured inquiry into the Copyright laws. 

G. Herserr Turina. 





































PAUL KRUGER. 
AN APOLOGY AND A DEFENCE. 


For some weeks, or even months, past the writers of financial articles 
in metropolitan journals have been praying, as much as such writers 
can pray for anything, for the defeat of Mr. Kruger in the Transvaal 
Presidential Election. ‘ If,” they have seemed to say, “ the Transvaal 
gold industry could only be rid of his repressive influence, we should 
have such a boom in low-grade properties as would make us all happy 
for the rest of our days!”’ Between their petitions and the expression 
of their hopes they have, it is true, lapsed into a despondent mood, 
und have bewailed the fact that such a prospect seemed almost too 
bright for realisation. No doubt, as far as mere Stock Exchange 
matters are concerned, these persons have been justified in their prayers 
and in their hopes. The news of the defeat of Mr. Kruger and of 
the election of Mr. Schalk Burger—himself, according to some, little 
more than the representative of one of the largest owners of low-grade 
properties—would, for a few weeks, have created a run on those pro- 
perties, enabling present holders of their shares to unload at highly 
favourable figures—a result which would for those holders be quite 
sufficient. The financial press would have resounded with welcome to 
the golden age, and glorified the results which were bound to follow 
on the reduction of working expenses consequent on the installation of 
the new President in office. The period of exultation would have 
lasted long enough to serve the purposes of the present owners of low- 
grade properties. Then a dash of cold water would have been felt 
when, in a few weeks or months, it was discovered that the supposedly 
progressive President could do nothing in the face of a Conservative 
majority in the Volksraad—a majority rendered all the more stub- 
hornly Conservative by the rejection from the Presidency of the one 
man they had learned to trust, and by the obvious intervention of the 
hand of the millionaire in the general policy of the State. 

This nation at large, the Dritish Empire at large, has no special 
interest in the enriching of the South African millionaire. It has, 
however, some considerable interest in the maintenance of peace and 
order in South Africa—peace and order which must be materially 
promoted by the suppression or avoidance of causes of irritation to 
large and influential classes of the population. That is a doctrine to 
which every one will assent, especially those who have been taught to 
believe that, under the influence of Mr. Kruger, causes of irritation 
have been supplied to that large and influential class of persons who 
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are practically interested in gold-mining in the Transvaal. But, as it 
happens, that class, so far as it is influential, is by no means large. 
The individuals composing it could certainly be counted on the 
fingers of one’s two hands, possibly on the fingers of one. These 
individuals can own newspapers and absolutely dictate their policy. 
They can inspire telegraphic agencies. They can, by means of their 
deputies, absolutely control the action of that representative body, the 
Johannesburg Chamber of Mines. They entertain the hope that, by 
means of successive mine amalgamations, they will be able to control 
the whole of the mercantile interests of the Witwatersrand gold-fields. 
So far from their interests being coincident with the general interests 
of the alien population in the South African Republic, the two sets of 
interests are absolutely in conflict. The place which they take for 
their model is Kimberley, whence they originally came, and where 
political independence has been absolutely extinguished by the owners 
of the great diamond-mining monopoly. And hence it is that when 
those who know South Africa intimately see, as they believe, that Mr. 
Kruger’s chief opponent in the candidature for the Presideney—an 
opponent weak in will, though doubtless excellent in intention—is 
chiefly the exponent of the ideas and interests of a leading capitalist ; 
when they see the two Transvaal newspapers owned by that capitalist, 
turning round to extol Mr. Schalk Burger and run down Mr. Kruger 
—when they see these things, they know both what to think and 
what toexpect. They can very well guess that Mr. Kruger did not 
see his way to reward certain former services of that capitalist at the 
price at which they were estimated, and that, as a consequence, an 
opponent, as formidable as the command of money could make him, 
was secured to run against Mr. Kruger for the presidential chair. 

The truth is that, no matter how right the financial experts may 
have been in their view of the results of Mr. Kruger’s defeat, so far 
as its temporary influence on the Stock Exchange was concerned, 
they have been entirely in the wrong in their estimate of its results 
in general. They may possibly say that it was none of their busi- 
ness to take those general results into consideration—that they had 
only to do with the affairs of the Stock Exchange. Grant this con- 
tention by all means, and then go on to admit that the world at large 
is far more interested in getting at the truth of things than in con- 
sidering the pocket interests of a handful of speculators. Admitting 
this, it may be possible to show that all interests in which reasonable 
and peaceable men are concerned, will be much better served by the 
re-election of Mr. Kruger. 

Those who regard Transvaal affairs from a purely Stock Exchange 
point of view are in the habit of accusing Mr. Kruger—we shall see 
presently with what amount of justice—of ignoring and even oppos- 
ing the interests of the gold industry. Those who make this accusa- 
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tion seem in many cases to have forgotten the number of occasions 
in respect of which Mr. Kruger might far more reasonably have been 
accused of disregarding the wishes of his burghers. Three several 
occasions during the last ten years can be mentioned, in connection 
with which Mr. Kruger, if he had been the man he is so often repre- 
sented to be—if he had been a mere ignorant slave to the prejudices of 
his burghers, a mere ignorant opponent of political progress—might 
most excusably have thrown all the weight of his influence against 
the alien population. The first of these occasions arose in 1890, 
when, on the day of Mr. Kruger’s very first visit to the Rand, the 
Transvaal flag, which was flying in front of the magistrate’s office 
in Johannesburg, was torn down and disappeared. By whom this 
act was committed was never very clearly ascertained. But no 
matter by whom it was committed, it aroused among the burgher 
population an indignation so intense that, at a single word from their 
President, they would have marched upon Johannesburg. Mr. Kruger, 
as good a patriot as any of them, never uttered that word. On the 
contrary, he employed all his efforts to tranquillise the minds of the 
people ; he minimised the significance of the act; he declined to 
believe that it was the act of any responsible residents in Johannes- 
burg, and humorously attributed it to the influence of the “long 
drinks” in which the rougher class of the Johannesburg population 
were in the habit of indulging. More even than this, when in the 
session of the Volksraad, which was held very shortly afterwards, the 
riotous proceedings at Johannesburg were used by several members 
as an argument against granting even the beginnings of political 
rights to foreigners, Mr. Kruger fought vigorously against the objec- 
tion thus raised, and successfully contended that the great bulk of 
the quiet and orderly population of Johannesburg ought not to be 
made to suffer on account of the folly of a few riotous persons. 

The second occasion became manifest in 1894, when Lord Loch, 
then High Commissioner, arrived in Pretoria for the purpose of con- 
ferring with the Transvaal Government with regard to the re-settle- 
ment of the Swazieland question. Some agitation had just previously 
arisen over the act of the Pretoria Government in “ commandeering” 
over one hundred British subjects for active service against a rebel- 
lious chief. In the absence of any special treaty to relieve British 
subjects from liability to such service, the Transvaal Government was 
perfectly within its right in taking this step, while the great majority 
of those “ commandeered” went cheerfully to the front, did their 
duty like men, and were duly compensated. Some half-dozen, or less, 
refused to go, and were made the centre of a political agitation which 
was at its height just about the time of Lord Loch’s arrival. His 
arrival was made the occasion of a noisy and seditious demonstration 
at the railway station. The President’s carriage, in which the Presi- 
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dent and his distinguished guest were driving into town, was sur- 
rounded by a disorderly body-guard of political agitators, who 
flaunted the British flag over Mr. Kruger’s head all through the 
streets. It would be difficult to imagine anything more insulting to 
the Transvaal Government, more embarrassing to the representative 
of the British Government, or more exasperating to the burgher 
population of the Republic. Again, however, Mr. Kruger repressed 
the irritation produced by such conduct, again minimised its signifi- 
cance, and again declared his belief—a belief perfectly well-founded 
—that responsible residents in Pretoria had nothing whatever to do 
with the demonstration. 

The third occasion arose when, in the first days of 1896, the 
prisoners taken when Jameson surrendered were brought into 
Pretoria. Mr. Kruger had from the first made up his mind what 
was to be done with them, viz., that they should be handed over to the 
British Government for such punishment as was due to them. He 
arrived at that conclusion knowing well that it would, at the moment, 
be the most unpopular thing he could suggest; he fought for his 
view in spite of the almost complete absence of any sympathy or 
support from members of the Executive, and in the teeth of the 
vehement opposition of all his military commandants, and carried his 
point by sheer force of persuasive argument and indomitable will. 
All those who opposed him now know that he was perfectly right, 
and understand and appreciate the humanity and wisdom of his 
reasons. “If these men,” he argued, “are tried in the Transvaal, 
they will be condemned to death, and I cannot pardon them.” It 
was to prevent the creation of an eternal feud between the Dutch and 
English races that Mr. Kruger stood out against the popular indig- 
nation which the raid had excited among his own people, and risked 
unpopularity rather than lend himself to a course which, while at the 
moment grateful to those who looked up to him, he knew to be 
unwise and unmerciful. 

Conduct of this kind, it must be admitted, was not the conduct of 
a fanatic, nor of a man seeking popularity at the expense of justice, 
nor of a sworn and irreconcilable opponent of the interests of the alien 
population. On the contrary, such conduct is reconcilable only with 
one conclusion—that Mr. Kruger is a sagacious and wide-minded 
statesman, caring little for praise so long as he satisfies his own 
conscience, anxious to give to a newly-arrived population the fullest 
possible privileges and the widest possible liberty, subject only to one 
consideration ; and ever ready generously to discriminate between 
the noisy and self-seeking few, and the quiet, industrious, and orderly 
majority. 

“How then,” it may be asked, “to account for the repressive 
and oppressive acts of the Transvaal Government in respect of the 
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mining industry and the alien population?” The answer to the 
question is simple, viz., that there has never been, except perhaps 
with regard to the Franchise, any legislation that could be properly 
called either repressive or retrogressive. To prove this it is notin any 
respect necessary to go to what might be called prejudiced Transvaal 
sources of information. All the evidence requisite is to be found in the 
Annual Reports of the Johannesburg Chamber of Mines—a source 
not only unpossessed of any prejudice in favour of the Pretoria 
Government, but, if anything, antagonistic to that Government. Let 
us go back first of all to the year 1890. In that year, at Mr. Kruger’s 
invitation, and in spite of the indignation aroused by the flag incident 
in Johannesburg, the Volksraad agreed to three measures in the 
interest of the new population and of the gold industry, two of which 
can only be described as revolutionary. The Raad agreed (1) to the 
construction of railways, specially with a view to meeting the Cape 
system then being pushed on through the Free State; it agreed (2) 
to a constitutional change involving the creation of a Second Volks- 
raad, the members of which were to be elected on a very much more 
liberal franchise ; and (3) it agreed to various alterations in the Gold 
Law which had been suggested from Johannesburg. For all these 
acts the Government and the Volksraad were warmly thanked by the 
Johannesburg Chamber of Mines. Nor were these mere empty 
resolutions. The railways agreed to were taken in hand with the 
utmost energy, and in two years’ time were actually at work. The 
elections to the Second Volksraad were at once proceeded with. The 
value of the amendments to the Gold Law were warmly appreciated 
by those whom they concerned. True, the granting of political 
rights to new comers, by the creation of the Second Volksraad, did 
not all at once go the whole way to an “ Uitlander’s Emancipation 
Act,” and it left a power of veto in the hands of First Volksraad. 
In no country, however, has a reform in the basis of representation 
been brought about save by successive stages, while the veto of the 
legislation of one Chamber by another is not unknown in Great 
Britain. If it should be asked why, this kind of reform having 
begun, it did not go further, the answer will be met with immediately. 

In 1894 and 1895 the Pretoria Government—Mr. Kruger’s Govern- 
ment—was still, as reference to the Reports of the Chamber of Mines 
will show, doing its utmost to meet the views of the mining industry. 
In 1894 the Volksraad did all that the Chamber of Mines requested 
in respect of Sunday working. In 1895 it passed the labour regula- 
tions suggested by the Chamber without alteration. In the same 
year it passed an admittedly satisfactory law with regard to the sale 
of drink to natives; took steps to prevent the molestation or robbery 
of natives on their way to the mines; accepted the recommendations 
of the Chamber for the codification of the Gold Law; amended or 
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rejected applications for patents to which the Chamber objected ; 
acted in accordance with the views of the Chamber with regard to a 
proposed cyanide monopoly ; promptly appointed a commission to 
inquire into complaints as to trading in mining areas; reduced to 
| per cent., on receipt of a memorial from the Chamber, a proposed 
24 per cent. royalty on coal; and further, in response to another 
memorial from the Chamber, increased the salaries of the judges by 
50 per cent. There was, to put it shortly, no question raised by the 
(hamber of Mines which the Government and Volksraad did not at 
once take in hand. It would be difficult, so far as practical results 
were concerned, to imagine more cordial relations. 

It has been complained that under Mr. Kruger’s control the foreign 
residents in the Transvaal and the gold-mining industry have been 
unfairly and excessively taxed. We may pass over the Customs 
tariff in connection with this question, seeing it has been admitted 
that the tariff is moderate and reasonable enough, and having regard 
also to the obviousness of the principle that those who are the chief 
consumers of imported goods are the proper persons to pay the import 
tax upon them. As regards direct personal taxation it is trivial, and 
concerns all classes alike. There are three direct personal taxes—the 
Poll Tax, the Road Tax, and the Railway Tax, and these three 
between them produced, in 1894, a total revenue of no more than 
£28,292, equal perhaps to about 4s. 6d. per head on the entire 
European population of the Republic. As regards the taxation of the 
mines, no royalty is payable to the Government on the gold extracted, 
the Transvaal Government being in this respect probably the most 
liberal in the world. The only revenue from the mines comes in the 
shape of diggers’ and prospectors’ licenses, the former amounting in 
1894 to £43,465, and the latter to £142,246, a total of £185,711. 
In that year the nominal value of the capital invested in Rand and 
De Kaap mines was some 374 millions sterling, the market value 
being very much in excess of this figure, so that the total taxation 
amounted to barely one-half per cent. on the nominal capital invested. 
In the same year, the value of the total output was, at 70s. per 
ounce, £7,406,574. As only productive mines pay diggers’ licenses, 
the percentage of taxation on the output for 189+ was equal to about 
58 per cent. 

The cost of coal has been complained of, but, even at the worst, 
with carriage at threepence per ton per mile, the average price of 
coal at the mines was not more than 15s. per ton, the Government 
charging the merely nominal royalty of 1 per cent. The cost of 


(1) It has not been thought necessary to give in each case the page in the Reports on 
which these matters are alluded to. But verification would be a simple matter of a few 
minutes to any one who took the trouble to lock up the Reports, most of which are to 
be found at the Royal Colonial Institute. 
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coal has, moreover, been materially reduced, thanks to Mr. Kruger’s 
Government. Railway rates, which were also complained of, have 
also been reduced, the reduction, on an average distance from the sea 
of some five hundred miles, probably amounting to 3d. per ton per 
mile. It was not, however, the Transvaal, but the two British 
Colonies that pocketed the most out of railway rates, fav in excess of 
the level needed to pay the interest on the capital sunk in railway 
construction. These facts and figures should surely be sufficient to 
expose the absurdity of the charges laid upon Mr. Kruger and his 
Government of oppressive action towards the gold industry. One 
more fact, or comparison of facts, may be added. At a recent meeting 
of a very rich and important mining company—the Consolidated 
Goldfields of South Africa—the chairman explained that working 
expenses had been gradually reduced from 29s. per ton to the “ ideal 
figure’ of 20s. per ton. This working rate of 20s. per ton is, then, 
possible under Mr. Kruger’s cruel and oppressive Government. That 
is one fact. Now for the other. In the Financial Neiws for the 15th 
January, 1898, there appeared a special telegram from Perth (Western 
Australia), referring to the “Sons of Gwalia” property. In this 
special telegram an estimate was made of the value of the develop- 
ments based on an allowance of 32s. per ton for working expenses. 
No one will suppose that in a telegram of this character working 
expenses would be made the subject of an excessive estimate. Here, 
then, is a useful comparison—32s. per ton in a presumably progressive 
British Colony ; 20s. per ton under the tyrannical and ignorant rule 
of the Government of Paul Kruger! Is there not some valid justifica- 
tion for the assertion that the allegations against Mr. Kruger of a 
desire to oppress the gold industry have not a leg to stand upon ? 

It was suggested just now that Mr. Kruger is, and always has 
been, desirous to give to a newly-arrived population the fullest 
privileges and the widest possible liberty, “subject only to one con- 
sideration.” What is that consideration ? Nothing more or less than 
this—that the hardly-won independence of the South African 
Republic shall not be imperilled. Now let it be noted that up to the 
middle of the year 1890, in spite of the flag incident at Johannesburg, 
this fear of imperilling the independence of the Republic had not 
arisen. It did arise, however, in July of that year, when it was 
plainly seen, owing to the course of the negotiations over the first 
Swazieland Convention—a convention which, so far as Swazieland 
was concerned, only had the effect of postponing a settlement—that 
Mr. Rhodes, in his capacity as Premier of the Cape Colony, and as the 
controller, through the High Commissioner, of Imperial policy in 
South Africa, had embarked in a campaign against the independence 
of the Transvaal—a campaign that, for the time being, came to an 
end with the surrender of Jameson at Brink’s farm. It might have 
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been possible, in 1890, to accuse those who detected this campaign of 
being the victims of an illusion. It would be impossible to make such 
an accusation now. From the middle of 1890 to the end of 1895. 
this campaign was in progress, even though at times it was at work 
below the surface. A realisation of its existence imposed upon the- 
South African Republic the duty of adopting a strongly defensive 
policy, of ever being on its guard against the subtle attacks of a 
power vowed to its destruction. A careful survey of the situation 
showed that the utmost vigilance would have to be exercised in 
respect of the admission of foreigners, even after naturalisation, to 
the franchise. It was plain to those who were acquainted with the 
political slavery existing in Kimberley that the same kind of slavery 
might be introduced into Johannesburg, and that employees of some 
giant amalgamation might be made use of, whether they consented or 
no, to influence the issue of presidential and other elections. It was 
in view of this possibility that the Volksraad multiplied tests and con- 
ditions for admission to burghership, the one point in respect of 
which Mr. Kruger’s administration might seem to have earned the 
right to be called retrogressive. If, owing to any fortunate combination 
of cireumstances—for example, a declared resolve on the part of the 
Imperial British Government to exclude Mr. Rhodes from its counsels 
—the Pretoria Government could be reassured, it might confidently 
be expected that the defensive attitude of the Transvaal Government 
would be modified, and that the spirit that prevailed in the earlier 
part of the year 1890 would once more assert itself. 

A similar remark applies to other matters in respect of which Mr, 
Kruger’s Government has been accused of being impracticable and 
retrogressive. Among more recent accusations have been included (1) 
an unwillingness to agree to the appointment of an “ advisory board ” 
in respect of Johannesburg matters; (2) an unwillingness to agree 
to the expropriation of the Transvaal railways; and (3) a disposition 
to uphold the dynamite monopoly. Having regard to the cordial 
manner in which the Transvaal Volksraad has paid attention to the 
suggestions of the Chamber of Mines, an “advisory board” seems 
hardly called for in practice, while in theory it would establish that 
very principle of local independent government for Johannesburg 
which was so deeply objected to when suggested by Mr. Chamberlain. 
The dynamite question is a somewhat involved one. It is a question, 
however, that cannot be understood apart from the fact that the 
agitation over it represents to a very large degree a conflict between 
rival monopolies, and that the creation of the existing monopoly 
actually resulted in a considerable reduction of price. Here once 
more the Reports of the Johannesburg Chamber of Mines supply 
ome useful figures. The prices of dynamite in 1895 ranged from 

5s. to 87s. Gd. per case. In 1890 Nobel’s Agent in South Africa 
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wrote to the Chamber of Mines, offering, as a concession, to fix the 
price of dynamite at 100s. per case for five years for quantities of not 
less than 100 cases. Again, in 1894, a Committee cf the Chamber of 
Mines, with Mr. Lionel Phillips at its head, suggested the formation 
of a dynamite monopoly company, in which the mining companies 
should be shareholders, on a basis of 90s. per case till the company 
had paid a 10 per cent. dividend for three years. In the face of these 
figures it can hardly be pretended that the dynamite monopoly was 
any real or serious grievance at the time of the Jameson raid. If the 
price can be lowered, all the better. There is, however, a factor in 
the question which is very liable to be overlooked. The dynamite 
company is also a gunpowder manufacturing company, and, having 
regard to the fact that more than once the British Government has 
arbitrarily prohibited the supply of ammunition to the Republics, 
there may be some solid reason for Mr. Kruger’s declaration that the 
independence of the Republic is involved in the question of the 
dynamite monopoly. 

The expropriation of the Transvaal railways is another matter in 
respect of which Mr. Kruger has been condemned as unprogressive 
and obstinate, if not interested. In this case again, however, there 
is reason to believe that he is only jealously guarding the commercial 
independence of the Republic. The completion and opening of the 
Delagoa Bay railway has been felt in the Cape Colony as a sore 
grievance—as an accomplishment tending to deprive the Colony of 
that large proportion of Transvaal trade which has proved so profit- 
able. If the Cape Colony could by any means put a spoke in the 
wheel of the Transvaal over this matter, it would do so; indeed, 
there is good reason for believing that, in 1894, the Cape Government 
used its best efforts with European financiers to prevent the com- 
pletion of the Delagoa Bay line. Mr. Kruger has always regarded 
the Delagoa Bay route and the commercial treaty with Portugal as 
securing the South African Republic against commercial dictation 
from Cape Town. The treaty with Portugal, as it now stands, was 
concluded in 1884. No exception was then taken to it by the British 
(government; indeed, Lord Derby, who was then Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, placed every facility in the way of its conclusion, 
in spite of the fact that the London Convention, under which the 
Transvaal was at liberty to enter into direct negotiations with foreign 
Governments, was still awaiting ratification. There is, however, this 
peculiarity about the treaty—that it depends on the existence of the 
concession granted to the Transvaal railway company. If the 
Transvaal Government expropriated the railways, the concession and 
the treaty would both lapse, creating the necessity for the conclusion 
of a fresh treaty between the Pretoria and Portuguese Governments 
—a treaty to which the British Government, under the 4th Article 
of the London Convention, would have the right to object if its pro- 
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visions seemed to be opposed to British interests, which in this case 
would mean Cape Colony interests. In opposing, therefore, the ex- 
propriation of the Transvaal railways, Mr. Kruger has a sound 
justification for arguing that such expropriation would be a blow to 
the commercial independence of the Republic. Possibly it is for 
this reason that, in other quarters, the cry for expropriation is kept 
alive. 

There is, besides, the complaint, of which something seems likely 
to be heard again, of a desire on Mr. Kruger’s part to control the 
decisions of the High Court. There is, however, no record of any 
decision given by the High Court against the Government being 
ilisputed. On the contrary, the original aggressive action came from 
the Bench, and was in effect an assault upon the supremacy of the 
Legislature. It may be advisable to state once more, as briefly as 
possible, the circumstances under which this assault was made. 
Certain farms were proclaimed a public gold-field from a certain 
date. When the day arrived, it was discovered that a man named 
Brown, acting on behalf of a group of capitalists, had men ready on 
the spot to peg out every claim the moment the proclamation came 
into force. In the meantime independent prospectors had arrived in 
large numbers. The officials became alarmed, and telegraphed to 
Pretoria their fears of a serious disturbance of the peace. The 
Government telegraphed back that the proclamation throwing open 
the ground would be immediately cancelled by another proclamation. 
Owing, however, to the shortness of the time, the second proclamation 
could not be duly published before the first one came into force. 
Brown, being debarred from pegging out, brought an action against 
the Government to recover damages. The High Court never dis- 
puted either the right of the Government to proclaim a farm or its 
right to cancel such proclamation by the issue of another. The 
Court held, however, and properly held, that the display of a tele- 
gram expressing an intention to cancel a proclamation was not a legal 
cancellation, and gave Brown the damages asked for, subject to 
assessment, a decision which the Government accepted without demur. 
So far all was well. But, having thus decided the case brought 
before him, the Chief Justice went on to deliver an opinion—it could 
hardly be called a judgment—on the legislative powers of the 
Volksraad, claiming for the High Court the right and power to 
review the acts of the legislature from a constitutional standpoint. 
To this claim both the Government and the Volksraad strongly 
objected. There was, they contended, no such power conferred on 
the High Court under the constitution ; it was in conflict with the 
admitted and recognised practice of the Volksraad for many years 
past ; if was directly antagonistic to a judgment delivered by the 
Chief Justice himself some years previously ; and, beyond all this, 
having regard to the peculiar circumstances of the country, it might 
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afford some wealthy enemy of the Republic the means, through a 
friendly disposed Bench, of defying the authority of the Volksraad. 
That is the way in which the dispute is regarded from the side of the 
Transvaal Government, and, at the very least, no fair-minded person 
can say that the objections raised to the action of the Bench—or 
rather of a majority of the Bench—were unimportant or ill-founded. 
Naturally, by those who are in active antagonism to the Transvaal 
Government, the true nature of the dispute has been sedulously mis- 
represented, with the view, doubtless, of prejudicing public opinion 
in European countries. 

It would be impossible within the ordinary limits of a magazine 
article to enter into a discussion of all the charges which have been 
so diligently made against Mr. Kruger. What has been said, how- 
ever, may possibly serve to awaken that spirit of fairness which has, 
unfortunately, not been conspicuously manifested in this country, in 
the discussion of the affairs of the South African Republic. It may 
suggest the doubt whether the rejection of Mr. Kruger from the Presi- 
dency might not have been a worse misfortune than his election. In 
the minds of those who know him, and who understand the Transvaal 
and its history, Mr. Kruger appears in the light of one of the most 
remarkable figures of the present century. Impervious to flattery ; 
gifted with an unrivalled shrewdness in his estimation of men and 
events; penetrated by a religious conviction as deep and as sincere as 
that of the founders of the Evangelical school in England; patriotic 
in every fibre ; courageous, watchful, patient, humane ; possessed of a 
humour as genuine as that of Abraham Lincoln; as little to be 
drawn aside from his conscientious convictions by the pressure of his 
own burghers as by the threats of foreign agitators—thus fashioned 
by nature and educated by experience, Mr. Kruger may well and 
worthily stand forward as the representative of a race of whom it has 
been truly said, that “no people, not of British descent, ever offered 
such favourable material for conversion into loyal subjects as did these 
South Africans when they came by conquest under British rule.” * 
And yet what a record of errors the British treatment of this race 
must have been when, more than a century after the first planting of 
the British flag on South African soil,:to distrust Great Britain is, 
among Transvaal burghers, a certain road to popularity ! Is it always 
to be thus? Or may it be that, when every kind of mistake has 
been committed and recoiled upon those who committed it, the people 
of England will at last learn to appreciate the hardy and courageous 
descendants of those whose waggon-wheels first carried the seeds of 
civilization through the wilds and wastes of South Africa? By sym- 
pathy and appreciation you can do anything in South Africa; by 
threats or coercion, nothing. 

F. Reoinanp STaTHaM. 


(1) Theal’s IZistory of South Africa, vol. iv., D- $s. 
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THE WESTMINSTER “IMPROVEMENT” SCHEME. 


No intelligent dweller in London who, for the last twenty years has 
watched the development of his stupendous town, can have failed to 
observe to how great an extent, especially within the last decade, the 
aspect of its central quarters has changed. To the foreigner it has 
grown appreciably lighter, brighter, and more agreeable; to the 
abiding denizen, more liveable and likeable; and to both, increasingly 
more full of amenities of all sorts. 

Yet, though great changes have been made, and, upon the whole, 
distinctly for the better, there remains an effect singularly inappro- 
priate to the greatest capital city in the world, and singularly 
characteristic of London and of England. It is the provincial effect, 
the absence of the ordered reticence, the relevance and obedience to 
a dominant idea, that stamp the civic control of a great central 
authority. 

The unskilled alignment and proportion of thoroughfares and 
spaces, the neglect of perspectives, and the haphazard medley of 
incongruous facades, resemble the emptyings of a gigantic German 
toy-box rather than the deliberate and sane expressions of a civic ideal. 
This effect is curiously manifest upon some of the great proprietary 
estates, that embrace the greater part of fashionable London, and 
which have been lately, and are still being, rebuilt. It is in the 
reconstructed streets, squares, and “ gardens” of such estates that the 
absence of educated control and real architectural distribution is most 
distressingly apparent. Yet it is precisely upon these proprietary 
estates that, relatively to the rest of London, the closest control, that 
of the ground landlord and his agents, is exercised. Architecturally 
speaking, we have no governing body in London, for we have no 
central committee of taste, not even a Ministry of the fine arts. 

The lack of any such central authority is easily explained by the 
extraordinary indifference of Londoners to London, visually con- 
sidered. That indifference is receiving a most striking and dis- 
heartening illustration at the present moment. The Westminster 
Improvement Scheme, technically known as the “ Victoria Embank- 
ment Extension and St. John’s Improvement,” is the scheme of a 
syndicate for acquiring and remodelling, as a commercial speculation, 
an immense area in the heart of Imperial Westminster. 

The very existence of such a scheme, dealing, as it does, with sites 
in close proximity to, and actually in touch with, the two great 
national monuments— Westminster Abbey and the Houses of Parlia- 
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ment—is a signal proof of the absence of civic pride, of the amazing 
indifference of Londoners, to the outward and visible signs of national 
greatness. 

What other nation—what other capital city, would tolerate for a 
moment such a proposal ? 

Yet the proposal is not only tolerated alike by press and public, but 
even, by a certain proportion of the former, extolled. This attitude 
of a section of the London papers towards a private commercial ven- 
ture dealing, amongst other things, with a great national site, is 
painfully illustrative of the want of broad conception, of the lack of 
appreciation of a grand architectural opportunity which seem to clog 
and hamper all our efforts towards the structural reform and dignity 
of the capital. For the most part, those newspapers which have pro- 
nounced favourably upon the scheme, have accepted and embodied in 
their pronouncements the self-interested statements of its promoters, 
without critical examination either of the Bill to be laid before Par- 
liament this session, or still less of the explanatory plan which accom- 
panies it. This careless confidence would not, I venture to think, 
have been extended to the prospectus of any ordinary business scheme, 
such as that of a restaurant company or a motor omnibus association. 
With certain laudable exceptions, the morning and evening papers 
have shown an amazing want of perspicacity as to the statements 
of the syndicate, and a surprising ignorance of the actual signi- 
ficance of the plan. It has been left almost entirely to the letters of 
private correspondents, to point out the misleading character of the 
former, and the hopeless ineptitude of the latter. I do not propose 
to weary your readers with a detailed recapitulation of these criti- 
cisms, but wish to point out what appear to me to be the more con- 
spicuous faults of statement and of plan. 

The very title of the Bill is a misnomer, it is called “ Victoria 
Embankment Extension and St. John’s Improvement.” But a 
moment’s consideration of the appended plan will show that nothing 
that can fairly be called an extension of the Victoria Embankment 
is intended. The Embankment Road, of which London has just 
right to be proud, is, where it ceases at Westminster Bridge, by no 
means its widest point, about 130 feet wide, and, for the whole of its 
length, from Blackfriars to Westminster, is absolutely unimpeded by 
any building between road and river, affording thus an uninterrupted 
and incomparable view. The scheme before us proposes to “ extend ”’ 
this magnificent highway by a river road 40 feet in width, backed by 
an immense block of buildings for the whole of its length, except for 
the 40-foot lanes of approach at the northern and southern ends 
respectively of the block. It is nothing but an audacious attempt to 
create an attractive and remunerative private site, to gain which it is 
proposed to lop a portion off the, already far too restricted, area of 
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the Victoria Tower Gardens. That is one of the “ Public Inm- 
provements’? intended by this strange scheme. Another is the 
widening of Abingdon Street by an average increase of 15 feet, 
and the creation of Street No. 1. This, with the proposed em- 
bankment, involves the demolition of Millbank Street, a narrow, 
winding inconvenient street, so indefensible as a thoroughfare 
that the County Council has already prepared a plan for widening 
it. Bad as Millbank Street is, it has one merit at least: that of 
approximately right direction. It does at any rate effect a corre- 
spondence with the end of Grosvenor Road, at present the only 
southward avenue in the direction of Vauxhall, and a waterside road. 
It has been obvious ever since the scaffolding came down from the 
Houses of Parliament, that a really fine and spacious southern 
approach to Old Palace Yard was needed, and the doom of Millbank 
Street was foretold. But threatened streets, like threatened men, 
live long, and Millbank Street, in all its crowded picturesque squalor, 
is with us yet, though probably not for long. 

A little consideration of the proposed plan of alterations, however, 
will convince any unbiassed mind that Street No. 1 is a most inefti- 
cient, inconvenient, and undignified substitute. It debouches upon 
Horseferry Road, at present of an average width of perhaps 40 feet, 
and of not much more than 35 at the point of junction, so far to the 
westward of Grosvenor Road, that unless the latter thoroughfare is 
to be immensely widened, or a “place” or cireus of considerable 
dimensions is to be formed (and neither Plan nor Bill portends any 
such arrangement), there will be two bad and dangerous corners to be 
turned in order to reach the river bank. 

The County Council, we are told, has a scheme for widening 
Horseferry Road by some 25 feet, thus making it about 65 feet 
wide. But even if that is done, this road will remain too narrow to 
carry the direct traffic to Lambeth Bridge, and to receive, as in 
accordance with this plan it would receive, the additional southward 
traffic of Marsham Street, widened to 60 feet, and of the new Streets, 
Nos. 1 and 3. A new Lambeth Bridge, wider and easier of gradient 
than the existing little suspension bridge, is intended by the County 
Council. That of necessity implies that the starting point of the 
bridge will be farther in shore and will need ampler space to ease the 
traffic to and from the initial causeway. The Provisional Plan ignores 
this necessity, and it is obvious that the block of buildings next the 
Embankment would in any case have to be shortened, or the miserable 
river road it provides would end in a veritable cw/ de sac. 

Granting that this scheme of the syndicate is accepted, and carried 
out, a really alarming legacy will be left to Westminster, in the 
inevitable and extremely difficult task of continuing Street No. 1, in 
such manner as to effect any tolerable junction with Grosvenor Road. 
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For if this new street is “ produced” southward, and kept perfectly 
straight, it terminates against the steps of the Tate Gallery, after 
shaving, in a most ungainly fashion, the backs of the row of modern 
houses in Grosvenor Road. If it deflects eastward, that is riverward, 
it must partially or totally destroy that row, which, upon grounds of 
expedience, is not likely to be intended. So that the creation of 
Street No. 1, as planned, would leave us in a bad fix. 

Now let us consider this street in itself. It is to be 90 feet wide, 
the width we are informed of Regent Street. It is shown as a 
boulevard flanked with trees, and has been eulogised, by some un- 
thinking but friendly critics, as a splendid avenue. For a “ boule- 
rard ’’ the width of Regent Street would be paltry in the extreme. 
The side walks of a boulevard, in which trees are to have room to 
grow without impeding foot traffic, should be at least 25 feet wide 
from house fronts to kerbstone, that would leave a roadway of 40 
feet in this case; 120 or better 130 feet of total width would give 
something that even continentals would recognise as a boulevard. 
The Paris boulevards are stated to have a minimum width of 33 
yards. The Avenue de l’Opera is of that width; the Avenue Du- 
mesnil, 44 yards. Portland Place is 125 feet wide, but has obtruding 
“areas” to mar its effective breadth. Many of the new avenues of 
Brussels are wider yet, while Berlin has given, to Unter den Linden, 
the handsome width of 196 feet. The apparent width of a street is 
obviously related to the height of the buildings between which it 
passes; and it cannot be supposed that a speculating company, or 
its future lessees or purchasers, having incurred enormous expenditure 
in obtaining and clearing sites, would, in the matter of height, stop 
far short of the extreme limit allowed by the London Building <Act. 
Thus this 90-foot street would almost inevitably be flanked by 
houses at least as high as those that make Victoria Street, which, at 
its “Sanctuary” end, is of about that width, the gloomy, big lane 
we know it. Its trees are not likely to flourish greatly. It will care- 
fully avoid all river view. Thats to be reserved for the happy dwellers 
in the front row of the big block that faces the delightful prospect of 

uambeth Palace, with its grounds and trees. At the northern end 
of this portentous avenue it will be seen that it is the intention of the 
syndicate to acquire and remove the terrace of quiet Georgian houses, 
known as Abingdon Street. The removal would include, apparently, 
the fine old house, now occupied by the Board of Trade Standard 
department, whose admirable stone north front faces Old Palace Yard. 
This will provide a site, one end of which is opposite to the Victoria 
Tower, while for nearly its whole length it will have the fine view 
eastward, of the river across the Tower gardens, and westward, the 
really delightful prospect of the Abbey gardens, and the Abbey and 
Westminster School. That the indifference of London, of the nation, 
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will be sufficient to surrender to the unknown projects of the specula- 
tive builder such a splendid site as this, I, for one, refuse to believe. 
But should that architectural ignominy overtake us, we may well 
dread the result. Instead of the handsome and dignified block of 
public offices, which might fitly grace a position presenting all the 
aptitudes for a building of national importance, we may get a ten- 
storeyed pile of flats in red brick, or a giant hotel. 

Anyone endowed with ordinary powers of perception and imagina- 
tion, who will stand at the south-west corner of Parliament Street, 
facing southwards, and will consider the vista before him, will see 
that the mere widening of the gap between the great Victoria Tower 
and the end of Abingdon Street, by 20 feet, will do nothing to 
improve the dignity of the former, or the general view, if, in place of 
the low buildings existing, we get a new block of nearly double their 
height. The effect upon the long, and not very high range of the 
Palace of Westminster on the one side, and Henry VII.’s chapel on 
the other, of a mass of buildings close to both of them, and as high 
as either, would be positively disastrous in the architectural sense. 
And the syndicate offers no guarantee whatsoever, as to the character 
or dimensions of the buildings which are to replace its demolitions, 
a fact which may well give pause, even to enthusiasts for private 
enterprise. 

We are vaguely promised something nobler and more dignified 
than what we now possess, in the way of surroundings to the great 
national monuments so copiously alluded to. A brief survey of the 
nobility and dignity afforded by the “ mansions,” residential flats, and 
hotels, strewn broadcast over London, within the last ten years, is 
not comforting. What “noble” building is like to be created by a 
desire for dividends? The promised dignity, we may be sure, will 
be of the tenantable order, the “ desirability” of newness and smart- 
ness, of red brick and vividly contrasted freestone, of electric light and 
elevators, in fact, of “all modern conveniences.” 

No sensible man would uphold the integrity of the slums which 
fringe the threatened area; they are going bit by bit, and might well 
go faster. Reform is certainly needed. But the syndicate has the 
assurance to stigmatise a great part of the area, for whose possession 
it yearns, as one of the most insanitary districts in London, and 
as an imminently possible “ hot-bed for epidemics.” These allegations 
have been shown by the Health Officer of the district to be absolutely 
untrue, a contradiction for which the promoters should be grateful. 
For they have chosen a singular method of fouling their prospective 
nest, in seeking to convince the public, and their possible tenants, 
that the area they desire to turn into a brand new residential quarter 
is excessively insanitary. 

Their dealings with the territory lying westward and inshore of 
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the river, which has been aptly dubbed the “ Hinterland,” show one 
predominant idea—the desire for paying sites. The spaces between 
the meagre streets are obviously calculated to fit in the greatest 
number of lettable houses, and, by consequence, to produce the greatest 
possible return for money invested. There is little evidence of care 
for the requirements of traffic, still less for considerations of archi- 
tectural effect, or the value of the picturesque. 

Smith Square contains that curious masterpiece of Archer’s, the 
church of St. John the Evangelist, at any rate admirably built, and 
full of character. This is the chief monument of the parish, and, of 
course, will remain. But how is it to be treated’ It has at present 
one dignified and convenient avenue of approach in North Street, 
which not only leads directly to its principal entrance, but affords a 
unique and really charming vista terminated by its portico and 
pediment—an untouched legacy of the eighteenth century. 

This street it is proposed to abolish, to block up, and, the church 
being a building of north and south aspects and entrances, it is 
intended to provide it with approaches only from the east and west. 
And this in the great name of Public Improvement. Northward of 
Smith Square is another legacy of the eighteenth century, almost as 
untouched, in the triad of extremely picturesque, staid, orderly and 
delightful little rows of porticoed, panelled, and wrought-iron-fenced 
houses, known as Great College, Barton, and Cowley Streets. These 
are indicated upon the published plan by an irregular shaped block, 
closely resembling the top of a grand piano. We are left in doubt as 
to the fate of this block. But it is safe to assume that it is not to be 
acquired with the kindly view of preservation. That is not the way 
of money-making syndicates. 

These quiet old streets, intensely appreciated by those who live in 
them, and intensely appropriate in their very quietude, most decent 
folks will think, to their position, under the shadow of the great 
Abbey church, will go. They will go, and soaring flats and mansions 
will reign in their stead. And why? They are not insanitary or 
unsightly, they occupy no space required for any avenue of traffic, 
or for any other public need. They are unique, interesting, and 
pleasant. Is it of “ public and local advantage,” to quote the Pre- 
amble of the Bill, that they should disappear? They are still 
enjoying a hale old age, may they not die a natural death ? 

What this syndicate offers us is, at best, a sorry bargain. We are 
to grant to a private body of commercial speculators, for its own 
behoof and benefit, powers to smash, obliterate, and wreck, on a 
gigantic scale, an ancient and interesting quarter of the historic City 
of Westminster, powers to convert to its own commercial ends sites 
of national value (which we may have to redeem some day at 
immense cost) ; and last, but not least, powers to create another great 
proprietary estate, an oligarchy of ground landlords. All this with 
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the inevitable ousting from their homes and occupations of an 
immense number of people, who, on the score of “ local advantage,” 
have some right to a voice in the matter. ‘ Proper provision,” we are 
given to understand, will be made for the poor—a phrase of vaguely 
comforting suggestion, like “ that blessed word Mesopotamia.” 

The consideration we are to receive, in view of this magnificent 
grant, is to consist of a mock extension of our splendid Embankment, 
a few ill-arranged streets, and an ill-planned residential quarter of the 
speculative order of architecture, the cost of the creation of which is 
to be borne by the future tenants of the creative company. The 
acceptance of the offer will mean the acceptance not only of a 
thoroughly bad plan, but the practical prevention of real public 
improvement, for the next few generations, in a district presenting 
great architectural possibilities. 

Any extension of the Victoria Embankment must be a real con- 
tinuation of its generous amplitude and dignity, the splendid highway 
befitting the margin of a splendid stream. If it is not this, if 
intervening buildings shut out from the public way the continuous 
‘prospect of the river, it belies its title, and falls to the level of a paltry 
compromise. 

Surely the great City, that a few years ago found courage, skill, 
and resources to create as noble a mile of river road as any in the 
world, can treat this further fragment of three hundred yards on the 
same broad lines, and with the same fine freedom of effect. The 
success of such an effort is assured, and the practical difficulties, 
other than those of the acquisition and clearance of the ground, are 
not serious. 

It would be easy to make the sides of the new avenue parallel, or 
nearly so, to the front of St. John’s Church (which is the key to the 
architectural position), and to open out Smith Square by “ pro- 
ducing ’’ its northern and southern sides to meet this avenue. The 
Square is at present provided with a North Street; might not its 
approaches be completed with a South and a West Street, in the centre 
of their respective sides ? 

The Victoria Tower Garden is all too short for its position, under 
the lee of the House of Lords. It should be extended to Lambeth 
Bridge, and bounded on its inshore, or west side, by a really imposing 
avenue, say 130 feet wide, and running from the Victoria Tower to a 
circular or elliptical “ place” of about 300 feet in diameter, forming 
a spacious junction with the new bridge, which, let us hope, will be 
of stone, and the widened Horseferry and Grosvenor Roads. 

This is a mere indication of a possible scheme ; there will, doubt- 
less, be many and better ones. What is, however, imperative is that 
the plan should be laid on broad Imperial lines, and not dictated by 
the cramped necessities of a speculative venture. 

Epwarp Prio.eau WARREN. 
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THE MODERN FRENCH DRAMA.—VI. 
THE NEW COMEDY. 


THE most striking and original amongst the younger men who have 
come to light during the last five or six years, the two who sound a 
really new note ir dramatic literature, are Paul Hervieu and Maurice 
Dounay, and I do not think that any critic with a love of antithesis 
has ever lighted on a contrast more strongly marked. Hervieu and 
Dounay are as absolutely opposed as will and temperament; laborious 
effort and improvisation; shadow and light; winter and summer ; 
north and south; hatred and love of life. Both look on at the same 
world, but the one with the eyes of a Stoic, the other of an Epicurean. 
In that eternal question of marriage, adultery, divorce, from which 
neither our stage nor our society can escape; in that duel between the 
sexes which, in our days, has become so strongly accentuated, Hervieu 
is the declared defender of the rights of the woman, Dounay the 
crafty advocate of the failings and passions of the man. To put the 
matter in a nutshell, I think that the law has seldom been better 
attacked than by the first, or love better defended than by the second. 

A few years ago I met M. Paul Hervieu in a newspaper office. I 
remember a pale, interesting, finely-cut face, suggesting the idea of 
nervous energy in repose, grave, almost melancholy eyes, no shadow 
of a smile, no suspicion of a gesture, an even, colourless, indifferent 
voice, nothing affected or irritating, but an evident determination to 
keep himself to himself, and not to wear his heart upon his sleeve. 
This was before M. Hervieu’s first success, when his name was scarcely 
known to anyone except brethren of the trade. An eminent artiste, 
who holds a high place in Parisian society, was, if I am not mistaken, 
one of the first to understand him, and to introduce him. His novel, 
Flirt, was much read. It was such an attractive title, and the book 
did more than justify the promise of the title. I remember that if 
pleased women of the world because it was so delicate in form, and 
said very audacious things very prettily. Moreover, it was lighted 
up here and there by those touches of mischief which they like, with- 
out ever falling into that coarser gaiety which they detest. This 
veiled gaiety disappeared in the succeeding novels. I confess that I was 
very much bored by these, and that I understood very little of them 
M. Hervieu seemed to me to be developing a dismal precosity. Ilis 
efforts to evolve a style were scarcely happy ; moreover, what is the 
use of torturing words, trampling on old phrases, and disturbing our 
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minds in a hundred ways, if, after all, the idea that one is trying to 
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convey remains formless and vogue? What is the Sphinx without 
its enigma ¥ I was just admitting that M. Hervieu had struck a bad 
vein and was in great danger of deserving the praise of idiots, when 
his dramatic successes filled me with surprise and delight. His three 
plays—one played at the Vaudeville, two represented at the Frangais— 
lifted him at once to the first rank, and showed the world that he was 
master of a dramatic manner, as clear, as outspoken, as easy to define, 
as his style in fiction was subtle, tortuous, and disconcerting. 

Les Paroles Restent was M. Paul Hervieu’s first appearance on the 
stage. This is the plot: the Marquis de Nohan, a soldier and a 
man of the world, has met, in the East, Mdlle. Régine de Vesles, the 
daughter of a diplomatist. Misled by certain appearances, he believed 
this young girl to be engaged in a guilty intrigue. He told the story 
under the seal of most intimate confidence to a woman whom he 
loved, and she circulated it throughout Parisian society. Régine’s 
reputation was gone. She remained in ignorance of the fact, but the 
man, who was the cause of the evil, both knew it and deplored it. 
Not only did he break off all relations with the wretched woman who 
had let out the secret, but he fell deeply in love with his victim. To 
complete his remorse, he learns that the circumstances which deceived 
him admit of a quite natural explanation, and that Régine, for all the 
freedom of her manners, is purity itself. There is only one way ot 
repairing his fault, and giving the lie to the reports which he has set 
on foot. It consists in marrying the woman whom he has calumniated. 
Therefore he decides to tell her his love, but at the same time to con- 
fess his fault. These two confessions, the first so easy if only it had 
not to be followed by the cruel second, make up a very touching 
scene, although it is spoilt in some parts by the mannerism, the 
laboured subtlety of expression, all too frequent in M. Hervieu’s 
novels. The Marquis de Nohan, who, as I have just said, has the 
two confessions to make, makes Régine de Vesles decide which ought 
to come first, just as in the Chamber, members dispute the Order of 
the day. ‘Suppose that a man is in a situation like this with a gir! 
whom he loves,”—then simplifying the case and coming nearer to the 
truth—* suppose that Iam that man.” In his mortal trouble, in 
his strange desire to be both understood and not understood, lh: 
stammers out some ridiculous, scarcely intelligible phrases. ‘‘ Don’t 
you think that a woman’s unhappiness can only come from one single 
thing—from a person?” When Régine, half stifled by emotion. 
cries out, “‘ My friend, my friend, you hurt me!”—then corrects her- 
self—* No, that is only a way of speaking because there are 1 
words to express that one feels something better than good,” I feel a 
great desire to burst out laughing, both at the expression which is s 
awkward, and at the idea which is so ambiguous, so twisted, sv 
artificial. But I remember the curious perversity of the human 
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heart, which never says frankly all that it means; instead of the 
simple and direct, it prefers the oblique, the complex. That is what 
made the fortune of Euphuism and DMariraudage. Moreover, the 
situation here is so embarrassed that the style can hardly fail to feel 
the effects. At length the truth is out, and the scene, as M. Hervieu 
has written it, ends pretty much as might have been expected. 
Régine de Vesles does not accept the reparation which is offered her. 
It is precisely because she loves her calumniator that she suffers 
retrospectively in her pride and in her love. In the first moment of 
passion she adopts as her champion an enigmatical personage, whose 
character and sentiments are never explained to us. There is a pro- 
vocation given and a duel; de Nohan is dangerously wounded. His 
danger brings Régine to his side, forgiving all. He will be cured, 
doubtless, and they will be happy. No, for the world has not said 
its last word. As the proverb says, “ Les paroles restent.” The 
infamous story is repeated once again in public. De Nohan hears 
it, and the shock costs him his life. 

This dénouement belongs to the purest melodrama. M. Hervieu, 
in Les Paroles Restent, has borrowed a few weapons from the 
inexhaustible arsenal of Scribe and his followers. The duel, 
the will which serves to exhibit the beautiful sentiments of the 
hero and heroine—we know all that, and we have made up our 
minds that we want no more of it. The author has also been re- 
proached for letting so many characters hover about in the background, 
just as Dumas did, a method hurtful to unity, by which I mean the 
only true and necessary unity, unity of impression. But M. Hervieu 
might have replied that these secondary characters are only the 
Hydra’s heads, the fragments of that formidable and mysterious 
entity, which delights to devour reputations and shirks all responsi- 
bility. Don’t try to banish these people from the piece, for they play 
a much more important part in it than the pale figure of de Nohan. 

M. Hervieu did better than answer. Three years later, in Les 
Tenailles, he gave us a play exempt from these faults. Not only does 
it show a very considerable advance on the last play, but it seems to 
improve as it goes on. At the beginning there are a few tortuous, 
subtle sentences ; in the final act all is bitter, concentrated, poignant. 

Irene Fergan has been married for ten years to a man whom she 
does not love. Why does she cherish a grudge against him? Just 
because lie has not known how to make himself loved. She is told 
that she wil! love him when she is married. “It was not I who 
was married ten years ago, it was the other woman that I was then.” 
But she does not tell us all. She loves Michel Davernier, the cele- 
brated traveller, who, on his side, cherishes a great and heroic passion 
for her. Will she yield to him like so many other women, who take 
a lover and preserve the outward appearance of virtue? Will she 
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lie, deceive, smile in the face of the man whom she detests? No, 
rather a thousand times divorce. She goes straight to her husband 
and tells him of her resolution. But Robert Fergan does not see the 
matter at all in the same light, neither does the law. He explains to 
her with his calm and cruel irony that you cannot go and say to the 
judges, ‘“ This man and I thought that we loved one another. We 
made a mistake. We demand to be set free.”” What grievance will 
she allege ?-—adultery, ill-usage, serious insult? Nothing of the 
sort exists, and consequently it cannot be proved. Moreover, there 
must be a motive. ‘ Well,” cries Irene, “ we will invent one.” 
That, I think, is what the English law calls “ collusion.” Our law, 
less far-sighted and less strict, leaves the door open to these little 
conspiracies. But in such a case the husband must be the accomplice 
of the wife. Now Robert Fergan has no intention of getting a 
divorcee. “AndifIrun away?” “Iwill have you brought back 
by the gendarmes.” ‘And if I disgrace your name?” “TI will 
keep you all the same.” Thus, according to the French law, which 
regulates marriage and divorce, the wife is the prisoner of the husband, 
and must remain such at her jailor’s good pleasure. ‘That is the 
first situation, the first striking moment of the play. 

This is the second. Ten years have elapsed. The victim has 
apparently become resigned, and the husband and wife seem to have 
lived together on fairly good terms, away from the world in a lonely 
country place, where M. Fergan has chosen to shut up his wife. <A 
child has been born, little René, and it is on his account that the 
struggle begins again. The father has decided to send him to school ; 
the mother means to keep him at home. Every argument has been 
exhausted on both sides, and it rests with M. Fergan to insist on 
getting his own way. ‘“ He belongs to me, his father.” ‘“ You are 
not his father,” and she confesses that on one occasion, maddened by 
her galling chains, she had put aside all generous scruples and had 
yielded to the man she loved. The child is hers, hers only. But 
here Fergan remembers the law, which puts the child into his hands. 
What is he thinking of 9—some cowardly vengeance? She cries 
shame upon him. Can a civilised man make a victim of a child, 
appease his wounded pride by sacrificing a weak, helpless creature 
who, for ten years, he has thought to be his own flesh and blood? 
At that moment little René crosses the stage, and the mere sight of 
him decides the question. 


FrerGan. You are right. I cannot harm him. It will be enough if I teach 
myself not to love him. (decisively) You will take him away. You will start 
at once with him. 

IRENE. I will not start. 

FerGan. What ? 

IRENE. I will not consent to be thrust out of doors. For my son’s sake I 
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will sacrifice nothing of his regular position, of the consideration attaching to his 
legal birth. 

FrerGcan. Then I shall force you. 

IRENE. No. 

FerGan. The divorce that you were so anxious for, I now wish for and 
demand. 

IRENE. I no longer accept it. My youth is past; my hopes are dead; my 
woman’s future is at an end. I refuse to change the whole course of my life. 
I wish for nothing more than to remain to the end where I am—as I am. 

FERGAN. You want me to put up with you ¥ 

IRENE. You must! You have nothing against me but my own confession. 


However he revolts, he still protests. What, a whole life together 
face to face, always, always?’ What sort of an existence will he lead ? 
And she answers, “The same that I have led for ten years.” 
* But,” he cries, ‘ you are guilty and I am innocent.” ‘ No, we are 
only two miserable people, and misery knows none but equals.”’ 

La Loi de ? Homme, played last winter at the Comédie Francaise, 
has much affinity with Les Zenailles. The same concentration, the 
same severity of style, the same contempt of all petty devices. Like 
Les Tenailles, La Loi de ? Homme is a violent attack upon the law 
with regard to marriage and divorce. Like Ls Tenailles, La Loi de 
’ Homme consists of two situations, which are opposed, or, to speak 
more exactly, of one and the same situation reversed. In the first 
act the wife is at the mercy of the husband; in the third the husband 
must surrender to the wife. Only the first of these two plays gave 
the mind the same kind of satisfaction which arises from a neat 
proposition followed by its contrary, or from a well-worked out 
algebraical equation. The same law furnished the key with which 
the former prisoner locked up her jailor. In the new play, the law, 
as conceived and framed by men, the same law which furnished 
Irene Fergan, the adulteress, with so excellent a retort, can do nothing 
to give freedom to Laure de Raguais, who is an honest woman. 
Deceived by her husband, she has discovered in his writing-desk 
some conclusive letters, and she learns from the very lips of the 
representative of authority that these letters can do nothing for her. 
She wants to have the lovers surprised, but she shrinks back from 
the stupid and ignoble formalities with which the law has surrounded 
the proof of /e flagrant délit when it is a question of masculine 
infidelity. Consequently, she must content herself with an amicable 
separation. She will have the shame of remaining the wife of an 
adulterer, and the grief of feeling that he has a share in her 
daughter. As for him, he will keep his mistress. 

The years pass. Little Isabelle de Raguais has grown up. She 
in her turn loves and is loved. André d’Orcien would be worthy of 
her, but his mother is the mistress of M. de Raguais. Imagine the 
disgust, the supreme revolt of the poor mother, who seems to see her 
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daughter torn away from her and given to the woman who has 
already robbed her of her husband. Will she consent to one of 
those hideous compromises which oblige the victim and the execu- 
tioner to live side by side in the same family? Impossible. Here, 
again, M. de Raguais has an ally in the law, always the law of man ! 
He can virtually ignore his wife’s wishes, and disregard her veto. But 
M. d’Orcien and his son, André, are men of honour and men of 
heart, and the idea of forcing themselves into a family, or of a 
daughter marrying against her mother’s wishes, is alien to their 
private code. M. d’Orcien insists on seeing Madame de Raguais in 
the presence of his own wife and of M. de Raguais. He must have 
a free consent, or a refusal with reasons given. Here is Madame de 
Raguais’ opportunity for vengeance ; she will tell the truth to the 
injured husband, and force a confession from the guilty pair. 

Is she right, or is she wrong? That question was discussed over 
the sweetmeats at all the five o’clock teas of Paris, which gave me 
occasion to remark that the esprit de corps, formerly so powerful 
among women, is a thing of the past. Some threw Laure de Raguais 
overboard out of eowardice, to please the lord and master, to whom 
they had decided to show indulgence at all costs. Others, on the 
contrary, abandoned her in the name of the maternal affection which 
Laure sacrificed to her vengeance; and others, because they were 
wily birds, full of resource and armed at all points for the struggle, 
so that with or without the law of man they had a thousand ways of 
slipping off the yoke under which Paul Hervieu’s heroine succumbed. 
There are blundering, stupid women, and Madame de Raguais was 
one of them; she did not know how to make herself loved; she did 
not know how to make herself obeyed. She had nothing on her 
side, as she said herself, but her “tears and her claws.”” She made 
use of them; she did well. Why pardon the guilty, who remain 
unrepentant in their crimes ? 

But I come back to the play. The situation is now in the hands 
of M. d’Orcien, who in a few seconds, and under our very eyes, has 
to pass through all the phases of an evolution which would require 
long hours, weeks, months, perhaps years. But this concentration of 
psychological development is the distinctive, permanent, and inevit- 
able condition of the stage. Call it a convention, if you will; but it 
is a convention which is the very life of tragedy. Consequently, 
M. d’Orcien, though he gives way at first to an alarming outburst of 
anger, grows calmer when he thinks of his son, the only being whom 
he can still love. In the name of André and Isabelle, those two 
innocent creatures whose hearts and lives would be broken by an 
exposure, he proposes, or rather he insists, since he has the right to 
insist, that there shall be silence, peace, oblivion. Clearly there can 
be no question here of drinking champagne and forming one single 
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household, as at the end of Za Sérenade. If M. Hervieu had 
dreamed of anything so brutal, I should never have forgiven him, 
and I should never have forgiven myself for taking his play seriously. 
But nothing of the sort happens. The great world, like the world of 
diplomacy, knows how to bring about reconciliations which are not 
intimacies, and if some silences are base, others are heroic. 

I will not allow that Za Loi de ? Homme is much inferior to Les 
Tenailies. I am infinitely more interested in Laure de Raguais, who 
is only a silly woman, than in Irene Fergan, who is a very decided 
minx. The solution of La Loi de ? Homme is much less neat than 
that of Les Tenailles, but it is more human ; and for my part I should 
be disposed to like the piece just because of that dénouement which 
has been so much criticised. But M. Hervieu does not care to have 
his pieces liked. They make no attempt to win sympathy, indeed 
they rather repel it. They plunge us into lamentable situations, yet 
we do not shed a single tear. The writers of an older generation 
observed, M. Hervieu experiments. What do I mean by experi- 
menting? I mean observation in specially chosen conditions prepared 
beforehand—isolation, so to speak, of the psychological phenomenon 
from the thousand circumstances which might obstruct it, or falsify it, 
or complicate it. So he imitates the physicist, who studies the tall of 
bodies in a void so as to arrive at the true laws of gravity and 
attraction ; or the naturalist, who binds up a muscle in a rabbit so as 
to observe the separate action either of the motor apparatus or the 
apparatus of sensibility. That is to say, he practises abstraction, or 
science, no longer as a matter of reasoning, but as a matter of 
practice. 

M. Hervieu thereby condemns himself to a loss of imagination 
and of wit. He deprives himself of the aid of rhetoric and of poetry. 
Psychology itself gives him nothing but a starting point, it does not 
give him characters. The secondary figures are nothing but shadows, 
and as to those which move in the foreground. they have only one 
sentiment and one attitude. Apart from their position as husband 
and wife, they are anything you like. They can only be realised by 
an effort like that required to conceive points without dimensions, 
surfaces without thickness, or bodies without weight. It is a hard, 
uncompromising kind of art, born of weariness and giving birth to it. 
M. Hervieu goes straight on, dragging us behind him; he never 
stops to gather a flower by the way. He will neither accept nor 
seek for those happy turns of expression which made Dumas and 
Augier such delightful companions. No; he seems to despise any- 
thing like naturalness in dialogue, although after all there is nothing 
wrong in it. However poor, limited, stiff, his vocabulary may be, he 
insists on making it poorer, stiffer, more contracted—he positively 
revels in it. In spite of the force of his ideas. and the soundness of 
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his thesis, will the public ever be on familiar terms with these gloomy 
plays, this anatomy of the drama’? Certainly a biological experi- 
ment has an interest of its own, but to feel pleasure one must be 
presented with life itself. Now this is exactly what M. Maurice 
Dounay has once or twice succeeded in presenting. 

The first actors at his disposal were some Chinese shadow dancers 
at the Chat Noir. These artistes, cut out in tin, had a definite 
influence on M. Dounay’s dramatic career. They accustomed him to 
dare and say anything. At the Chat Noir he had a show repre- 
sented called Ai//ewrs, which did not spare our public men or our 
institutions, and also a little archaic burlesque, Phrync, which was 
played in February, 1891, but was not printed until 1894, with a 
dedication to feu Patin. Patin, good honest man, was in his time 
a Professor at the Sorbonne, Perpetual Secretary to the Académie 
Francaise, and the author of the Zrayiques Grecs. Would he have 
accepted this enfunt terrible, who claimed him as a parent—this rather 
unexpected and compromising pupil, who descended upon him from 
Montmartre’ He is now in a world which I have every reason to 
believe a better world, since it is impossible to imagine a worse one 
than this. Consequently, the answer to the question belongs exclu- 
sively to the domain of table-rapping and automatic letter writing. 
But I am inclined to think that if he had read Phrynce, the few hairs 
that he had when I knew him would have stood straight up on his 
bald and polished yellow pate. 

M. Dounay kept to the same vein in writing Lysistrata, which is a 
very free adaptation of the Ecclesia Zousai and the Eirene of Aristo- 
phanes. ‘This time, instead of a luminous circle on a piece of white 
calico, M. Dounay could disport himself on the vast stage of the 
Vaudeville, and, in place of punched-out silhouettes, it was interpreted 
by beautiful girls, beautifully dressed. The transparency of the 
muslin would of itself have attracted the crowd; but M. Dounay 
added words worse than muslin. His work was like the musical 
burlesques of forty years ago, Orphée aux Enfers, La Belle Héléne, or 
the burlesques of Burnand and Byron, in so far as it put very 
modern sentiments into the mouths of antique characters. When 
the sentimental courtesan prefaces her false confidences by the words, 
“Daughter of a superior officer,” . . . or when we see the snobs of 
Athens having their linen washed at Corinth, just as Bourget’s 
Parisians send theirs to London, we have in an accentuated degree 
the vulgar kind of comedy that gives you Plato hailing an omnibus 
for the Gates of Hell, or Jupiter calling out to Ixion, whose palace 
is on fire, “Are you insured?” But Lysistrata differs from these 
ancient farces in not being a parody. It is no attack upon heroic 
literature or heroic art. It contents itself with grafting Parisian 
blague upon the blague of Athens, and, after all, the two are not so 
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very different. The author gets his effects not from the disparity, 
but from the similarity of manners and sentiments, which is no 
impossibility. Moreover, here and there he has given the piece a 
poetical colouring, just as Aristophanes did, a feat which would have 
been as difficult for Crémieux and Halévy as for Byron and Burnand. 
No nation ever equalled the Greeks in the art of describing young, 
elegant, smiling depravity and adorning sensuality with a thousand 
graces. That immoral, delightful form of art we once possessed and 
then lost. M. Dounay learnt it from the Greeks by the aid of Patin, 
and has restored it to us again. 

The young author completed his course of irony at the Chat Noir. 
At the same time, like all the Frenchmen of his age, he must have 
noted the movement ofthe Théatre Libre, although he does not seem 
to have written any play for M. Antoine. Without committing 
himself to any system or counter system, he picked up by the way 
certain ideas which accorded with his kind of wit. For example, 
that life is a sort of mystification. We live for the most part in full 
comedy; now and again we rise to serious drama; then we relapse 
into comedy, or, at least, to the realm of fterre-d-terre, everyday 
material, mechanical existence, where every sky is dull and grey. 
His three modern plays, Pension de Famille, Amants, and La 
Douloureuse, follow this type, and unfold their action in the order 
which I have just indicated. But when the authors of M. Antoine’s 
school tried to prove to him that the best play is a play that is no 
play, he did not believe a word of it, and reserved to himself 
the right of being clever when he found an opportunity. He was 
no less incredulous when he was told that wit is an element fatal to 
comedy, for he had a good store of that kind of merchandise, and he 
had every intention of placing it on the market. Above all, he saw 
quite clearly that the cardinal error of the Théatre Libre was that of 
placing sensual love on the stage just at the moment when it was 
degenerating into a morbid habit, the disease of love, which Stendhal 
omitted, or, rather, which he justifiably eliminated, from his formal 
classification. But before it descends to that degenerate level, has it 
not had its glorious hour of freshness, its springtide of blossom, its 
share of what we call in France “la beauté du diable”? Immoral, 
if you please; but pleasant to the eyes for all but Puritans. Will 
not such a strain command a hearing? The innumerable editions of 
Pierre Loti answer in the affirmative. This kind of sensualism Loti 
has depicted with as profound and serious a conviction as if it were a 
religion, with a wonderful art, breathing all the poetry that is in us 
and around us, an art that is almost innocent in its ardour and 
simplicity. Imagine Loti, a child of the Boulevards, and making his 
début at the Chat Noir; take away his painter’s palette, and give 
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him in its place the humour of Gavroche, and you will have something 
very like Maurice Dounay. 

He had only risen to half his proper stature in Pension de Famille. 
The scene was laid in one of those cosmopolitan hotels on the 
Riviera, the characters were men and women in search of adventure, 
drawn thither from all parts of the world in the hope of stimulating 
their worn-out nerves by some new freak of fancy. The events were 
merely sonie trifling incidents of the fable d’héte. Then in the midst 
of this atmosphere, which gradually becomes charged with amorous 
electricity, there is a sudden explosion, but after all no one is wounded, 
the scandal miscarries, the revolver misses fire. But whether it is 
that M. Dounay presumed too much on his skill in handling so many 
threads at once, or whether the public is weary of these series of types 
and combinations of petty intrigues, Pension de Famille did not have 
a very long run. To make up for it, Amants filled the bills for a long 
time at the Renaissance, and I know that whenever one mentions this 
play to a Parisian, his eyes light up with the memory of a vivid, delicious 
sensation. Each generation has one book which it cherishes tenderly, 
one play dear above all others, in which the reader, or the spectator, 
identifies himself with the hero, one work which for ten or fifteen 
years fixes the language of love. To be young and to discover it, is 
to be thrown into a fever, and to see it again is to experience a soft- 
ening of the heart and a gentle melancholy. When at last it gives 
place to new successes, one feels inclined to say with Miirger’s 
lover, “O ma jeunesse c’est vous que l’on enterre!” I think that 
Amants will be that play, for all who had reached the age of love 
when it was played, for the lovers on their promotion in 1895. But 
that number is swelled by so many precocious boys and belated elders. 

I said something about the mi/iew of the play, when I was speak- 
ing of Jeanne Granier. She played the principal part with Lucien 
Guitry, who is not unknown in London. When the curtain rises on 
Claudine Rozay’s drawing-room, the representation of “ Guignol”’ 
has just come to an end. The children and their mammas are de- 
lighted, the mammas very elegant, the children dressed in a 
pronounced English style and under the care of a “ Miss” and a 
“ Friulein,” whose efforts to keep them in check are wonderfully 
ineffective. There is respectability in the air—respectability of a 
rather artificial and superficial kind. As if to put us off the scent 
the Prefect of Police is in the drawing-room as an invited guest. 
However, we begin to sniff a somewhat doubtful odour. We under- 
stand by certain phrases that these women are not married, that these 
children are not children like our own, and that the Prefect has come 
to amuse himself. In fact, this is the demi-monde, the world of 
sham ménages, temporary fidelity, and virtue for a season. To give us 
a picture of these femmes entretenues, struggling to live like excellent 
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bourgcoises is in itself piquant, it becomes still more piquant when we 
turn to society nowadays ard see a crowd of silly excitable women, 
whose longing for Bohemianism leads them into a hundred follies. 

Here M. Dounay has employed the same device used by Arthur 
Pinero in that masterpiece of the present English stage. Ze Sccond 
Mrs. Tanqueray. Just as Paula is more or less repeated and parodied by 
Lady Orreyd, who represents the absurdities and vulgarities of the 
married courtesan, the supernumeraries in A /its are left to bring out 
clearly the practical, domesticated courtesan, the cowrtisune popote, 
who knows how to look after her tradesmen, keep her accounts, and 
educate her children. We feel that for all Claudine’s greater delicacy 
of mind, she sees life after all, just as these women see it. Hidden 
away in the bottom of her heart there is something of the man of 
business. Like all Parisian women she is a born arithmetician, and 
with it all she is kind, she would not make any one suffer: she adores 
her child, and she cherishes an attachment for its father, which is the 
result of habit, gratitude, sympathy, and I shall add respect, if the 
word may be forgiven. Yes, but she can love, and although she 
knows very well what that leads to, she has not the strength to turn her 
back upon it, or to be vexed, when she hears the first notes of the music. 
From the very beginning, although she makes a show of resistance 
for form’s sake, we know that she will not repulse Vithenil. One 
wonders what will happen. Will they be denounced, will they be 
surprised ¥ Doubtless there will be another woman, jealousy, a duel, 
someone will kill someone else, perhaps every one will die. You are 
quite mistaken : they will not be denounced ; they will not be sur- 
prised ; they will be jealous, but as usual, jealous for no reason at all, 
or for absurd reasons can only end in those thousand little nothings 
which make up the history of love. Nothing will happen, and no 
one will die. Someone will marry someone else, but it will not be 
Vithenil, who marries Claudine. 

The whole play is nothing but the history of a /iaison, the evolution 
of love. First act: they meet; they like each other: they flirt : 
they discuss the love which the one does not wish to feel, and the 
other feels already. Second act: they are in love; they talk non- 
sense ; they quarrel and make it up again. ‘Third act: they are still 
in love; they break with one another; they suffer; they come to- 
gether again. Fourth act: their love is stronger and deeper, yet 
they separate with a great rending of hearts, which is in itself 
supreme happiness. Verily this fourth act is dangerous to see and hear ; 
it is the paroxysm, the acute crisis, the heroic moment when any 
sacrifice, any madness seems possible. Claudine, for all her prudence, 
is ready to forget everything—rest, future, fortune, even her child. 
Those passionate farewells, this solitude, this Italian night, this 
nature made for love is all too much for nerves stretched to breaking 
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point. The man is wiser, perhaps because a suspicion of melancholy 
satiety is already to be felt in his wisdom. What separates them 
finally? A coup de thédtre? No, simply the coachman. “If 
monsieur does not wish to miss the train, he has only just time.” In 
the fifth act they meet again, but cured, and they philosophise gently, 
sadly, tenderly over the past. 

Is there nothing but love, then, in the play ? There is everything, 
a whole crowd of things, when one comes to think of it. Francueil’s 
journey ; the history of two pastrycooks, the false Alexandrine who is 
the good one, and the true who is the bad one; a discussion about 
the worthlessness of servants; a toast ; a fable in verse, varying from 
five to twenty-two feet ina line. Princess Soukhimiliki and her music- 
hall songs; a receipt for making “ cocktail” ; an anecdote about an 
Irishwoman, who belonged to an orchestra of Hungarian ladies, and 
was the mistress of the Siamese ambassador; a whole host of things, 
which do not serve the action of the piece. And that is the very 
reason why M. Dounay has thrust them into his play. If these 
details did serve the action of the play, he would be taking a leaf out 
of Scribe’s book or Sardou’s, and they are hopelessly out of date. 

As to the sentiments of Claudine and Vétheuil, we can follow with- 
out a shadow of effort their capricious and yet fatal development. 
They deal in self-analysis, whilst all the time laughing at “that 
confounded mania for self-analysis which possesses us.” But their 
psychology is never pedantic or emphatic. The only reproach that 
can be brought against them is that sometimes they are too subtle and 
too witty. Here is a characteristic fragment. Claudine is scolding 
Vétheuil very prettily for his ill-humour, which springs from his 
secret jealousy of the lover en tifre. “If you are disagreeable, you 
must not be angry with me, it is not Ais fault.” Note the mischief 
hidden in these three possessive pronouns, which I have emphasised. 
M. Dounay’s style is loose, somewhat disordered, but it is an elegant 
disorder, like that of a pretty woman who has put on a peignoir to be 
more at her ease, but who is not the less pretty for that—quite the 
contrary. M. Dounay’s careless, fantastic method contains, perhaps, 
not very much art, but, at all events, much artistic instinct. He is 
more of a literary artist than any of our other dramatic authors, 
Lavedan, perhaps, being bracketed equal, and Lemaitre, of course, 
hors concours. 

Many writers are capable only of one single work, into which they 
put their whole soul, all their talents, all their invention, till there 
is nothing left. People asked, some anxiously, others hopefully, if by 
chance Amants would not be M. Dounay’s only play. La Dou/oureuse, 
which I saw last winter, has not altogether dispelled the anxiety of 
M. Dounay’s admirers, but neither has it altogether contradicted the 
hopes of his rivals. It is a badly-constructed, ill-conceived play, 
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with some parts of the highest merit. The first act forms a play by 
itself. It is a light-heartedly, cruel picture of the ‘“‘ Panama Group,” 
and its different states of mind. We have an outpouring of alarming 
cynicism, and also an exhibition of four little girls, singing, dancing. 
twirling, and what not. Then the officers come to arrest M. Ardan, the 
banker, who is giving a party that evening according to the imme- 
morial custom of bankers, ready to take the final leap. He asks to 
go into his dressing-room, and there blows out his brains. The thing 
is whispered in the drawing-room, but supper is served, and, ma fo’, 
the world sups. 

In the second act the play begins. No, not yet, first of all we 
must join in a discussion as to whether a woman, deceived by the 
man she loves, ought to resent it, or to pardon it. The Second 
Empire, represented by Madame Leformal, debates the question with 
the Third Republic, personified in Héléne Ardan. Apparently the 
wife of the Second Empire overlooked everything in her husband, 
only she forgot to instil religious principles into her children, and 
without religion there is no resignation. This is why the daughter of 
this indulgent mother is an out-and-out rebel. In the fourth act, be it 
observed, she will prove as forgiving as her mother, whence it follows 
that all this comparative psychology of the two generations means 
nothing at all. It is a complete absurdity, and we must go to the 
Vaudeville of 1897 to learn that the cocodcttes of 1867 were “ bénis- 
seuses.”” In any case, they were not fools, and I can assure M. 
Dounay that they would have made short work of the champions ot 
the new generation in less time than it takes me to write it. 

At last all these people go off. I take out my watch. It is a 
quarter past ten, and the real play is just about to begin. Heéléne 
Ardan, whose husband paid his debts with a couple of ounces of 
powder, has been for a long time in love with Philippe Lamberty. 
She is only waiting for the end of her widowhood to marry him. It 
is a fatal delay, for it allows Gotte des Trembles, a little woman who 
is bored by her husband’s neglect, to make a dead set at Philippe. 
They are in the garden one evening; Gotte is pretty and disturbing, 
because she is herself disturbed. Philippe is a man. I am in a 
desperate fright, but suddenly Philippe pulls himself together and 
explains to the poor little goose how base it would be to deceive her 
friend, the noble Héléne, so happy, so devoted, so trusting. And 
the poor little goose thanks the young moralist effusively. 

I do not know, my dear sir, if you ever found yourself alone in a 
park at sunset with a young woman whose wrists burnt your fingers, 
and whose ideas of duty were getting into a mist. Iam quite swe 
that in that case you also preached her a little sermon. And what 
happened then?’ One of two things. Either you went away, and 
the litthe woman for the rest of your natural life was your mortal. 
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irreconcilable enemy, or you stayed, and the temptation was renewed 
on the next day, until you succumbed. Philippe chose the second 
alternative, or rather, we have first one, then the other. Gotte 
triumphs, but only for an instant. Philippe is horror-struck at his 
own downfall, and with the cowardice which characterises our sex, he 
lets his accomplice feel this. Then Gotte revenges herself by reveal- 
ing to Philippe that Héléne had another lover before him. That 
confidence has the foreseen and desired effect. Philippe, the culprit, 
poses as the victim, the avenger, whilst Héléne is crushed to the earth 
by his reproaches. But how did he guess, how did he know? One 
person only could have told him—Gotte! In a lightning flash 
Héléne has understood. What, at the very moment when he was 
faithless to her, he is overwhelming her with his jealousy and his 
contempt. ‘ Now, really, that is funny, too funny.” And when 
they have said everything insulting, heart-rending, cruel that they 
can think of, they stand looking at one another, haggard, broken. 
How will this terrible scene end? Just as it would end in real life. 
** What time is it after all this?’ murmurs Héléne, as if awakening 
from adream. ‘“ Seven o’clock, and I am dining out! I shall look 
pretty! (Going up to the glass and speaking very low.) Ah, my 
head! (Arranging her hair and putting on her hat with convulsive, 
feverish fingers. He wraps her cloak around her shoulders. They 
look at one another.) Who is that coming in’ André? I do not 
want to see him.” Philippe. “Then go out through the studio.’ And 
she goes out without a word. How many men and women among 
the audience can recall similar scenes in their secret history which 
ended very much like that! Strictly speaking, the play might have 
ended there, but M. Dounay insists on showing us the two lovers 
reconciled, softened, happy. Only to reach that result he thought 
that he must transport them far from Paris to the blue shore of the 
Mediterranean. The scene of Pension de Famille was laid in a suburb 
of Nice; and in the third act of Amants we were on the shore of an 
[talian lake ; whilst the fourth act of La Dou/oureuse takes us to the 
pines of Cap Martin. We cannot but take note of that irresistible 
instinct to call in nature as an ally, and to turn to those sunny lands 
where life is easier and love more indulgent. However, M. Dounay 
must take care; he is too fond of travelling over the line of the 
P.L.M.; next time, perhaps, the public may take umbrage. 

What is there in the fourth act? Absolutely nothing. M. Dounay 
has stuffed it full of useless things, some of them in very bad taste. 
The act might have been written in one single sentence. ‘ We are 
not worth very much, let us forgive one another; let us love one 
another, and let us try not to yield to temptation.” Moreover, that 
sentence sums up the whole philosophy of M. Dounay, and, I fear, 
the whole morality of his age. 
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It is all very well to talk about expiation. Za Douloureuse 
reminds one of the bill that the waiter offers you at the end 
of a good dinner. We saw how Gaston Ardan paid his bill 
with a pistol shot, but did that pistol shot compensate the people 
whom he had ruined? Gotte’s bad behaviour was largely due to the 
systematic neglect and infidelity of her husband, but I do not see 
that he was punished. As for Philippe, his expiation consists of two 
months’ solitude at Cap Martin, which is a pleasant enough form of 
penance. I cannot forbear to notice the unpardonable recklessness 
with which the author in the last act drags in the name of an illustrious 
and revered Princess to support his doctrine of expiation. She, 
Monsieur, only paid for the crimes and follies of others, and that, I 
think, is the final condemnation of this pretended justice of fate. 

“Do not let us bring suffering upon those that love us.” In the 
general shipwreck of creeds and principles that is the only thing left 
to guide M. Dounay’s heroes through life ; all beyond is doubt and 
darkness. There is nothing good except joy, nothing evil except 
suffering. When M. Dounay wrote that line in Phryne, which 
assuredly does not smack of the midnight oil— 


* Hélas! Eros nous méne, et rien ne prouve rien ”— 


he was giving utterance all unconsciously to a whole philosophy, a 
complete conception of life. I see no sign that he has changed. 

I might add other names to the list of new writers whose work I 
have been studying in some detail. M. Gustave Guichet, for example 
M. Guimon; M. de Porto-Riche, the author of Passé ; M. Abel 
Hermant, a clever and forcible novelist, who produced La Meute for 
the Renaissance,and morerecently La Carriere and Les Transatlantiques 
for the Gymnase ; M. Pierre Valdagne, who made his début at the 
Théatre Libre, and has since appeared at the Odéon, in La Blague ; 
others besides who show evidence of talent, and who are trying to 
shake off the tyranny of old formulas. But I do not think that any 
of them would furnish me with characters which I have not already 
observed amongst the writers at this moment in the first rank. They 
would not add anything to the provisional definition of what I have 
called, after M. Faguet, M. Larroumet, and others, the “new comedy.”’ 
I said just now “ provisional definition,” and I know that these two 
words are at open war with another. I also feel how difficult it is to 
include under the same definition, literary temperaments, as diverse as 
Lemaitre and Brieux, Hervieu and Dounay seem to be at first sight. 
But if we hesitated to define life we should never define anything, 
since everything lives and moves, everything is progressing and 
advancing. The very diversity of mankind helps the critic instead 
of embarrassing him. For the very fact that they have many points 
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of contact and agreement shows him that all are driven by the same 
wind, and forced to converge by the same intellectual current. 

This is what I seem to see. 

Let us first of all consider the construction of plays. Intrigue is 
simplified and reduced to a minimum. Instead of “placing” the 
characters upon the stage, the first act is employed in explaining the 
milieu, the setting of the action. If this description is unnecessary, 
because the mé/iew is well known to everybody beforehand, the first 
act sets the action in motion. But the action is nothing except 
character painting, and instead of this occupying the first act, it now 
occupies all the acts. So that, as M. Faguet has remarked, we get 
back to the art of Moliére and his immediate successors, that is to say, 
to living portraits. And when several of these types are grouped 
before us, we have no longer a portrait but a picture. As for inci- 
dent, all that does not spring from the play itself and the interplay of 
character is eliminated, just as all circumstances alien to the pheno- 
menon under observation are eliminated from a scientific experiment. 
I purposely dwell upon this comparison. The spectator who used to 
give all his attention to the complexity of the intrigue, now gives it 
to the psychological complications. His reason is called into play 
instead of his memory, but he is still obliged to collaborate with the 
dramatic writer, and necessarily so, for there will never be a real 
drama without this collaboration. There must still be preparation 
where preparation is needed, and explanation where explanation is 
alled for, but for the most part the writer confines himself to sugges- 
tion. Those witty lookers on who passed judgment upon the play 
whilst it was in progress, and who embodied the author’s ideas, those 
brilliant ré/es d coté, which sometimes eclipsed the hero and heroine, 
have vanished altogether. That is to say, the chorus of antiquity has 
been banished from the scene, at any rate, until it is fetched back 
again. But what has become of wit which was formerly so neces- 
sary? It is not excluded, but it is no longer de rigueur. It still 
figures in the menu of the evening, not as a hors d’wuvre, but as a 
condiment. ‘Love has once more been granted the licence to be witty 
that it had lost since the days of Marivaux. As for the dénouement, it 
must do the best it can. So much the better if it can prove some- 
thing, so much the worse if it proves nothing. At any rate, in that 
case it will prove that the author has made a bad choice, for all good 
subjects lead up of themselves to a conclusion. The only thing abso- 
lutely forbidden is that the author should interfere. No coup de 
thédtre, no deus ex machina, no intervention of fortune, no chastisement 
falling from Heaven, nothing that can suggest a farce or a melo- 
drama. Thereby we are conforming to the «esthetic principles of the 
Théatre Libre, but in all other points we are leaving it behind and 
drawing closer to the old dramatic architecture, which prevailed from 
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1830 to 1880. Tor example, we have preserved the péripétie, that is 
to say, towards eleven o’clock, or a quarter-past eleven, at the end of 
the penultimate act, the action comes to a crisis and we reach the 
high-water-mark of emotion. A whisper goes through the audience : 
*‘ How on earth will they get out of it?” and here peeps out the little 
finger of Scribe. 

Such is the new, or more or less new comedy, a slightly hybrid 
and bastard variety, which the professors are beginning to patronise, 
because they have been assured that it is only a revival of the “ comedy 
of character’ associated with Moliére, and therefore, in their eyes, the 
highest expression of dramatic art. Some of them believe it, others 
pretend to believe it. At any rate, this form has the merit of being 
very wide and elastic. You can put into it what you like. M. Her- 
vieu and M. Brieux have fitted a problem play into it; M. Dounay a 
sensual novel ; M. Lavedan a picture of manners, a social study; M. 
Lemaitre, his dramatic experiences of every kind. It is not in itself 
either moral or immoral; it lends itself to the Attic imagination of 
Montmartre ; perhaps to-morrow some Puritan may make it a vehicle 
fora sermon. Reactionary, bourgeois, anarchist, it is capable of any- 
thing. Even from a purely artistic point of view its tendencies are 
not yet clearly defined. It is only masterpieces that fix a style and 
make it definite. Then, but only then, the form will be perfect and 
nothing more can be done but break it up to make new ones, and so 
deliver the masterpieces from that fate, at once the cruellest degradation 
and the height of glory, cheap and unlimited reproduction. 

Aveustin Finon. 


[ To be continued. | 





ENGLAND AND JAPAN. 


Ir recent events in the Far East have caused uneasiness in England, 
it is not surprising that they should produce a frenzy of alarm in 
Japan. We can best understand the meaning of the seizure of Kiao- 
Chau and Port Arthur to her by imagining our own feelings if 
Russia and Germany should seize upon Antwerp and the Texel. And 
in the Far East, Japan, it must be remembered, had conquered Port 
Arthur, and had obtained its cession from China, when Russia, Ger- 
many, and France stepped in to take from her her conquest on the 
plea that she was disturbing the balance of power in the East. Her 
rage and dismay are not to be allayed by smooth assurances and pro- 
mises. She is too nimble-witted to deceive herself, as does the British 
nation, with the idea that the new Triple Alliance has now realised all 
its objects and will no more aggress. She foresees an impending 
attack upon herself by the mailed fist of the alliance, and grasps the 
fact that two of the three allies have now secured the bases which they 
require for operations against her. Face to face with Russia, 
France, and Germany, she is powerless, and her only hope lies in 
England. 

During the earlier period of the present crisis it seemed almost 
certain that England had some understanding with Japan. Count 
Ito’s six hours’ interview with Lord Salisbury pointed to such an 
arrangement; but even more conclusive were the indications which 
our naval dispositions afforded. At the time when Sir M. Hicks 
Beach made his famous speech, not obscurely threatening war against 
Russia and Germany, we had eleven fighting ships in the Far Kast. 
Against these Russia had seven, I'rance three, and Germany six. If 
war was in the air we might have had to fight with eleven ships 
against sixteen, and with inferiority in weight of broadside, number of 
heavy guns, and number of torpedo tubes. It is not likely that a 
ministry so cautious and timid as Lord Salisbury’s would have run 
so great a risk. And, therefore, it would appear that we had ex- 
changed assurances with Japan, or, in other words, concluded a tem- 
porary alliance. At this date, too, very powerful reinforcements were 
on their way to the Russian, French, and German squadrons in the 
Far East, but not to ours. In all, these amounted to five ships—to 
say nothing of three more which had been ordered to hold themselves 
in readiness to proceed to the East. We did not, till the middle of 
February, move a ship from Europe, though from our other squadrons 
near the China seas we ordered up one cruiser. Either, then, we were 
guilty of that rashness which, Lord Salisbury has told us, ruins 
Empires, or we had Japan at our back. But now the reinforcements 
sent out by England to the East at the eleventh hour are such as to 
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indicate that our arrangement with Japan has been abandoned. We 
are moving two first-class battleships and one first-class cruiser from 
the Mediterranean, besides an extra second-class cruiser from home, 
and we already have one first-class battleship in the East. Japan 
and Russia each have two of the same class; Germany has two old 
battleships. If we had the Japanese alliance we might have needed 
more cruisers but not more battleships, so long as the foreign squad- 
rons in the East remain what they are. Our margin of naval 
superiority is so very diminutive against France and Russia alone— 
against France, Russia, and Germany it is non-existent—that we 
cannot afford to be too strong at any one point lest we should be too 
weak at others. The tangle of our diplomacy and of our naval policy 
is indeed difficult to unravel. 

Our naval position in the China sea is rendered more precarious by 
our want of a northern coaling station. Hong-Kong is 1,500 miles 
from the Gulf of Pe-che-li, that is to say, a week’s steam at econo- 
mical speed. The neglect of the Government to occupy such a base 
as we need is extraordinary and inexcusable, for when Germany and 
Russia were laying hands on fine ports we should have been more 
than justified in taking precautionary measures. As so often, we 
have done nothing but talk big, back down, and then pretend that we 
have scored a brilliant success." Here, again, it looks as though we 
had been trusting to an agreement with Japan which allowed us the 
use of her bases. 

In itself the Japanese fleet is a factor which makes her alliance 
appear desirable. She possesses a navy which is, when all is said, 
actually and potentially the most formidable individual fleet in 
the East at this moment. She has now available two new battle- 
ships supericr to anything east of Suez, eleven good cruisers—one 
of which has just been bought from Brazil—a reserve fleet of older 
ironclads and cruisers, and some forty torpedo craft. Strong though 
this force is, it is to be vastly strengthened in the immediate future. 
By the Austrian Jarine Almanach for 1898 Japan has now building 
five large battleships—three of which but for the strike would have 
been delivered early next year—four large armoured cruisers, eleven 
smaller cruisers, and twelve destroyers or torpedo-boats. Taking into 
consideration the rapidity with which these ships are being pushed 
forward, Japan is building as fast as Russia, and nearly as fast as 
France. Her outlay on ships alone is prodigious in comparison with 
her resources. In the near future she will be the fifth naval power 
of the world. 

In personne/, to man her navy, Japan is exceptionally strong. She 
has officers and men to take all her ships to sea, and has a large 

1) We have not even complied with the oft-repeated representations of Hong Kong 


and seciired that priceless base by the annexation of Mirs Bay and the surrounding 
islands. Yet courage and a paint brush are all that our diplomacy required. 
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trained reserve, as she employs conscription with the usual combina- 
tion of long and short service. Her seamen, too, are the best men 
she can produce, and nobles are to be found on her ships’ lower 
decks. 

Besides her ships and men, Japan has the inestimable advantage of 
well-equipped naval bases and coal mines close at hand to the Yellow 
Sea. She controls the passage through the Inland Sea, which might 
be of immense strategical importance in war. She has accumulated 
large stocks of Welsh coal near to the scene of possible hostilities. 
ven with our purchases of coal at Singapore and our depét, such as 
it is, at Hong-Kong, we should be glad of this reserve of fuel, for 
fleets get quickly through their coal. We could, of course, draw upon 
Australia, where the coal is better than the Japanese, but the line of 
communication is long and exposed. France has her Tonkin mines, 
whilst if Japan were hostile to us, both France and Russia would 
‘have the Japanese mines at their disposal, and a naval force which 
would place them in a position of distinct superiority against even 
our vastly reinforced China fleet. A glance at the n.ap will show 
that Japan dominates the Yellow Sea, if positions are of any 
importance. 

The Japanese army is being reorganised ; its present war strength, 
which is about 310,000, is to be increased to 520,000; but this will 
necessarily involve time. Japan would not have the slightest difficulty 
‘in providing an expeditionary force of 200,000 men. She is thus in 
a position—given command of the sea, which she does not as yet 
possess—to menace Russia on the Pucifie Coast. Nor will the 
advance of the Siberian Railway destroy all her advantages, though 
it will diminish them. She is increasing her army pari passu ; the 
line is only a single track, and to move large forces of men and the 
supplies and ammunition required by a modern army over it will take 
much time. The maintenance of an adequate Russian army on the 
spot will strain Russia’s financial resources and weaken her, tempo- 
warily, at any rate, in Europe. 

On the surface, then, the military position of Japan is strong 
against Russia alone, and it might seem that she is all that we could 
‘lesire as an ally. But far more important questions remain to be 
considered. How far is Japanese civilisation a real and permanent 
factor, and not a mere exotic growth ? How far has Japan acquired 
the refining and humanitarian characteristics of European civilisation ? 
What is the Japanese national character? Are her armaments at the 
bottom formidable against European enemies? And has she the 
resources to maintain them ? 

Many of these questions cannot be answered, because time alone 
ean give the answer. We can only look for indications. It d-«3 
appear that civilisation has taken firm root, but it is not precisely 
Western civilisation. The plant has been modified by grafting. Yet 
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where the apparatus of education is so thorough and efficient, where 
there is so much energy and strergth of purpose, where the external 
pressure can only be met by a resolute advance upon an upward plane. 
where there is talent and knowledge at the helm, there does not seem 
much danger of a relapse, unless Japan is attacked and crushed. Then 
all things would be possible. The country has to be consolidated ; it 
is only thirty years since the overthrow of the feudal system. In a 
generation Japan has attempted to achieve the progress of four cen- 
turies. The work which her statesmen have carried out is a good 
work, and has made infinite demands on their courage and patience. 
Yet, whilst it is not a sham fabric like the civilisation of Siam, time 
is required for the mortar to dry and harden. 

How far the Japanese sailors and soldiers could be trusted against 
a European enemy is a point which may be raised. Barbarian forces 
have usually failed in the past, because they were not intelligently 
led or because they were armed with inferior weapons, or good 
weapons which they did not understand. The typical instance is 
China in the late war. But Japan has German organisation and 
strategy, excellent leaders, as the Yalu showed, and the very best 
weapons. If on land her fighting men had only to ‘ come, see, and 
conquer,” at sea they had to face a more stubborn resistance. The 
Chinese lost 23 per cent. of their force in line at the Yalu, and are 
said by those Europeans present at the battle to have fought man- 
fully. The Japanese Admiral, Ito, had not only to meet brave 
opponents, but also to grapple with new tactical problems. European 
critics have not been able to discover any faults in his leading, though 
one of his subordinates did make a serious mistake, but such a mis- 
take as might be made in any European navy. It does not appear, 
then, that there is any real reason for disbelieving in Japanese 
efficiency. Still, it would be wise for us to discount Japan’s strength 
in some degree till it has been more severely tried. 

In the war of 1894-5 there were certain instancesof extremesavagery 
—even ferocity—on the part of Japanese troops. The statistics for the 
war show that whereas only 795 Japanese were killed, 27,917 Chinese 
fell. If these figures are not an Oriental exaggeration, it becomes 
evident that the Japanese simply shot down the Chinese. At Port 
Arthur, in Formosa, and at the sinking of the How Shing they dis- 
played a terrible ferocity. They have been very severely blamed by 
Mr. Greenwood, but it cannot be denied that such regrettable excesses 
have happened, and do happen, in civilised war, when men’s passions 
are excited and the lust for blood isaroused. Probably few Europeans 
remember the capture of Fort Pillow, in the American Civil War, 
when the Confederates were guilty of atrocities so terrible that by the 
common consent of Americans the facts have been buried in oblivion." 

(1) In a recent issue of the Pall Mall Gazette I gave many more instances—the 


massacre at Jaffa by Napoleon, Badajoz, Bazcilles, the Indian Mutiny, Gieok Tcpé. 
Any student of military history can supply further examples. 
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That the Japanese is more cruel than the European is possible: his 
civilisation, if it is not, as has been most unjustly said, a mere veneer, 
is recent and has not yet had time to work its full effects. It is not 
so many years ago since hari kari was one of the institutions of Japan. 
Is it then just to condemn the Japanese for outbreaks which have 
occurred in the most civilised armies, and which may be only a passing 
phenomenon, not a characteristic of the race ? 

Another reproach which is flung at the Japanese is that he is a 
“pagan.” This is undeserved, for the educated Japanese is not a 
pagan, but a sceptic cr agnostic. The young nation, like the young 
man, in the presence of modern science and philosophy is apt to cast 
away its religious beliefs and to believe that religion is an unnecessary 
superfluity. It does remain true that, as the historian of Sea Power 
has said, agnosticism which has never known Christianity is a far 
different creed from agnosticism which has passed through Christianity. 
There is, however, a very good prospect of Japan becoming Christian 
in the near future, and this though the missionaries who have striven 
to evangelise her have made little way. The Church Missionary 
Society, for instance, had in 1896 only 1,723 native communicants. 
The explanation of missionary failure probably lies in this: earnest 
believing men of insufficient intellectual calibre pitted against keen 
sceptical minds; innumerable jarring sects, each claiming to preach 
the true word of Heaven; and, therefore, before we revile the 
Japanese for their present unbelief we shall do well to ask whether 
Christendom itself is not at fault for it in some degree. A house divided 
against itself in the presence of an enemy can win no real success. 
It may, however, be observed that Unitarianism, the most intellectual 
of our “isms” and creeds, is making progress even now amongst the 
Japanese student class. 

The question of religion is of immense importance, since there are 
many Englishmen to whom any alliance with a non-Christian power 
against Christians would seem something like treason to God. Yet, 
whilst I can understand this sentiment, I cannot see why it does not 
equally operate against the employment, by us, of pagans in India 
and Africa to do our work of slaughter. We should use Pagan 
Ghoorkas and Sikhs against Christian Russians in Central Asia, if 
the push came. It may be objected that Ghoorkas are controlled by 
Christian officers, whereas Japanese troops are not. But it seems 
that we are descending to very fine hair-splitting when we draw such 
distinctions, and that, if there is anything reprehensible, it is employ- 
ing the lower civilisation against the higher, which is equally the 
case with Ghoorka private and Japanese auxiliary. 

In character the Japanese has one noble vein, which raises him 
above dull materialism. Whatever his religious beliefs he believes in 
his country. On the field of battle, particularly at the Yalu, he has 
displayed the highest valour, the loftiest contempt for death. Can 
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that race be wholly bad, or even mainly bad, whose recruits, when 
called from peaceful pursuits to the battlefield, behave as Mr. Laf- 
cadio Hearn has described in one typical instance ? 


“** And now I am glad,’ he exclaimed, his face radiant with a soldier’s joy; 
we go to-morrow.’ Then he blushed again, as if ashamed of having uttered his 
frank delight. 


I thought of Carlyle’s deep saying, that never pleasvres but only 
suffering and death are the lures which draw true hearts. I thought also that 
the joy in the lad’s eyes was like nothing I had ever seen before, except the 
caress in the eyes of a lover on the morning of his bridal.” 


The bandsmen standing to the Matsushima’s guns, after the great 
shell from one of the Chinese ironclads had killed or wounded one- 
fourth of her crew, is an incident of which any navy might be proud. 

British residents in Japan, however, see more than this heroic side 
to the Japanese character. They discover a dishonesty in Japanese 
merchants, to which the Chinese are comparative strangers, in the 
nation at large a fickleness and changefulness which are manifested in 
innumerable and kaleidoscopically changing political groups, an over- 
bearing pride fostered by the war, with results that have proved 
disastrous to Japanese policy in Korea, a lack of strict integrity, and 
a want of the sense of justice. These are some of the causes which 
make foreigners look with so much apprehension upon the surrender 
of consular jurisdiction.’ It is evident, however, that such faults are 
in a great measure the faults of imperfect civilisation. Moreover, the 
fickleness is not visible in Japanese foreign policy, which is strong and 
consistent. There are European nations open to a far severer indict- 
ment—witness “ Lanin’s” picture of the Russian character. It 
would obviously be unjust to condemn a whole people for what may, 
after all, be the fault only of that part of it with which the stranger 
comes most into contact. 

Mr. Greenwood has charged Japan with a treacherous, aggressive 
attack upon China. But the fact is well known that China herself 
was, in a dazed and foolish way, contemplating some violent move 
against Japan.” It is also perfectly evident that Japan foresaw and 
feared the opening of the Siberian railway, and wished to consolidate 
her military position before that event. She probably hoped to awaken 
China by administering an electric shock. A nation is justified in 
taking measures of defence, and Japan was not more treacherous than 
was Germany, in 1870, when Bismarck, anticipating an attack by 
France, Austria, and Italy, mancuvred France into declaring war 
before the scheme of alliance could be completed. She failed because 


(1) Agreed to by England. 
(2) In what way, one would like to ask, did Japanese ‘‘aggression’’ against China 
differ from Russian, German, or French aggression against the same power between 
1895-98? Why if Japan is to be condemned is Germany to be condoned? The higher 
civilisation wil. always attempt to control and use the lower, and this, for the good of 
the race, is best. Unless life is made unsupportable to the lower it will not progress. 
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she could not foresee the union of Germany, France, and Russia— 
probably misled by the emphatic and oft-repeated assurances of 
British Ministers that Germany could never be found in the same 
camp with France. Those who have studied the course of European 
policy for the last hundred years will not be in too desperate a hurry 
to reproach the Japanese with treachery and violence. 

Nor must the fact be forgotten, that if we do not grasp the Japanese 
Alliance some other power will. We are accused of “not being good 
Europeans,” by those who secretly armed and incited Menelik to 
overthrow Italian domination in Eritrea, who, in the past, did not 
hesitate to form an alliance with the gentle despot known to French 
history as “ Citizen Tippoo,” who supported the Sultan in his attack 
upon Greece, and procured him impunity in his massacre of the 
Armenians, who are believed to have countenanced the armament of 
the Afridis. We are threatened with outlawry if, for our own defence 
and to protect Japan from violent attack, we join our forces to hers. 
In much the same style Napoleon denounced and outlawed England 
for her ‘‘ greedy monopolisation of the sea,’’ a charge which is by a 
curious coincidence being repeated against us by the organs of opinion 
in France, Russia, and Germany to-day. The Jews refused to fight 
on the Sabbath till they discovered that such self-imposed restrictions 
meant destruction to themselves. Do we not owe a duty to our 
country, first and foremost, not to this armed Europe which hates us 
so bitterly ? Can we afford to throw away a weapon because rivals and 
enemies tell us that its use will bring down upon our heads all manner 
of imaginary penalties ? 

It is strange to find that these “good Europeans” are, themselves, 
not above angling for the alliance of Japan. ‘ Codlin’s the friend, not 
Short,” the ovesti repeats with anxious reiteration. On January 
3rd it was pointing out that an alliance between Japan and 
Russia “would assure the political equilibrium of the East.” “ France, 
Russia, and Japan, are natural allies” on January 9th. There have 
been hints that Korea has lost its interest to Russia since the seizure 
of Port Arthur, and that it may now become Japanese. But the 
“ fickle and volatile” Oriental has not yet risen to this bait. He 
has at last discovered there is only one friendly power in Eastern 
Asia, and that is England. Is it possible that these pontifical ex- 
communications of England in the Continental press are inspired by 
the fear that we may play a trump card and form an alliance with 
Japan ? 

Step by step, wearily and painfully, at the cost of infinite exertions, 
we have raised our naval strength. We have reconstructed our fleet 
and long since passed France in the race. As soon, however, as we 
drew ahead it became obvious that we should have to meet, not France 
alone, but France and Russia. In spite of our efforts it cannot be 
said that we have any great superiority as against these two Powers. 
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We are now menaced by the possible hostility of Germany in com- 
bination with the Dual Alliance. If there is a traditional diplomacy 
which regards Russia as the enemy of England, there is also a 
traditional diplomacy which regards Germany as the enemy of 
France. Our fleet is too weak to make front against the three 
Powers, supposing they are combined. But if the rising navy of 
Japan should be thrown into the scale against us our position is hope- 
less. We cannot raise our fleet to the required strength, and many 
voices will be inclined to cry stop to an expenditure which brings us 
no nearer our goal of maritime supremacy. Isolation, perfect in 
theory, is becoming impossible in practice. It demands as its condi- 
tions, if it is to remain our policy, exorbitant armaments—armaments 
which even our immense resources cannot support—and an extreme 
instability in continental Europe. What was safe in 1850, in 1870, 
in 1880, is no longer safe in 1900. The friction between the conti- 
nental Powers is diminishing instead of increasing. 

Asan ally Japan has this disadvantage, that, like Italy, her financial 
position is very insecure. Her expenditure has risen from about 
£8,200,000 in 1894-5 to £20,000,000 in 1896-7 and £26,000,000 in 
1897-8. It now amounts to one-third of the national income. If 
Japanese armaments are maintained, Japan is threatened with bank- 
ruptey, or at least with a terrible commercial crisis, which may throw 
the nation back twenty years. If she reduces her armaments she 
must be crushed by Russia and Russia’s satellites, or come to terms 
with that Power. It is here, rather than in the sentimental argument, 
that the objection to the Japanese Alliance lies. Is Japan, under 
these circumstances, able to give us substantial help ? 

The financial situation is, without doubt, serious. At the same 
time Japan has an industrious, intelligent, and energetic population, 
a considerable and fast expanding trade, a rising standard of comfort 
which means increased consumption and increased means to consume, 
proximity to one of the finest potential markets of the world with 
easy sea communication, coal and iron in plenty, and a fine climate. 
The war was followed by an extraordinary development of trade, 
which encouraged over-speculation and extravagant bounties to the 
mercantile marine. There will almost certainly be a period of great 
depression, for the nation has moved too quickly, but as certainly 
a recovery can be predicted. Italy has not the great possibilities of 
Pacific trade which await Japan; nor has she the immense 
market of China near at hand, or the energy and manufactur- 
ing potentialities which characterise Japan. What our position 
is in the West, that is Japan’s position in the East, and similar 


(1) Immense consequences would result from a reconciliation of France and Germany. 
The neutrality of Holland and Belgium could at any time be violated against ourselves, 
and the ‘“‘ covered way” into the channel, of which I spoke in the June (1897) Forr- 
niGuTry, be rendered secure for the two Powcrs an1 dangerous to ourselves. 
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geographical causes may produce similar effects. As the Pacific 
coast of the United States fills up, the oceanic trade will develop, 
and the richest share of it may well fall to Japan. With sucha 
future she has no real cause for fear, if only the China markets can 
be kept open. Here her interests coincide with ours. Indeed, did 
we give her our support, we have nothing to fear from her. She 
cannot, for generations, be a source of danger to England. 

In Europe we have managed to keep the platonic friendship of 
Italy without concluding a definite alliance with her. But Italy has 
the support of Germany and Austria, else she would long since have 
been compelled to come to terms with the Dual Alliance. Japan has 
no such help to lean upon. She must make terms and take sides 
with one or the other of the two systems which are now contending 
for supremacy in Asia. There always remains the possibility that 
if she has not British support, Russia and her allies may decide 
that she is not worth “squaring,” or that she will still be dan- 
gerous if “ squared,” and may attack her. Under such circumstances 
what is to be our attitude? Are we to allow a non-Christian Power 
to be violently and unjustly assailed by Christian Powers? And if 
it be said that this is a remote contingency, one is curious to 
know why the Russian, French, and German squadrons in the Far 
East have been strengthened to a figure which gives them almost the 
certainty of a victory against Japan as she now stands, and whether 
the talk of the “ mailed fist” is all going to vanish into thin air. 

Should Japan be so attacked the danger to us will be extreme. Her 
new ships will be transferred to hands which cannot be considered 
friendly to England, if we stand aloof. Her naval power will be 
wiped out. And if we give her assistance we become at once her 
ally. We may attempt to disguise our position and to salve our 
amour propre by “ subsidising ” her, or by using her armaments under 
British leaders—if she will permit that. But this is, after all, trying 
to hide the truth. 

We shall perhaps confess that by our policy of isolation we have 
been driven into a corner, and have been so out-manceuvred that an 
alliance with a yellow Power has been forced upon us. Would it not 
be wisest to recognise the unpalatable truth, to conclude a definite 
agreement with Japan which should restrain her from violent or pre- 
mature action, but which should at the same time guarantee her from 
any such attack as seems to be maturing? Included in the terms 
would be stipulations for the maintenance of the “ open door,” by 
force if necessary, in the markets of the East—supposing British 
statesmen are in earnest in bringing forward such demands. With- 
out force we cannot maintain them, and we shall be put off with 
paper promises for the present, to be repudiated in the near future. 
The great Powers have no interest in fighting us whilst they can get 
from us all that they want without fighting. They discover that we are 
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—to put it plainly—afraid to fight even when right is on our side, for 
that is the whole meaning of Lord Salisbury’s policy in Tunis, Mada- 
gascar, and West Africa. We have played the dog in the manger 
against Germany, and played the part with miserable insuccess, afraid 
to resent her rough brushing away of our quibbles and objections. In 
international law we have no case to oppose her seizure of Kiao- 
Chau ;? it is even doubtful if we could resist an occupation by her of 
Chusan. Lord Salisbury tells us that she will grant the “ open door,” 
but that is not what Herr Bulow says to the Reichstag. The German 
statesman maintains that his country has retained a perfectly free 
hand. Our rights—such as they are—at Port Arthur and Kiao- 
Chau will in any case be surrendered by some future Lord Salisbury, 
as our rights at Batum, in West Africa, Madagascar, and Tunis have 
been given away by past Lord Salisburys. 

By any agreement with Japan we shall, of course, earn the enmity 
of Russia—even if such an agreement is not directed against Russia. 
This is a point to be considered, but in spite of assurances most Eng- 
lishmen will be of opinion that we shall only exchange a secret for an 
open foe. On the other hand, if we frankly acquiesce in Germany’s 
projects in China—and these will ultimately benefit British as well as 
German trade—if we can understand that tolerable government by a 
white Power is better for us and for the world than the deplorable 
administrative anarchy of China, we might even now secure the alli- 
ance of Germany, but only at a heavy price. No one, however, will 
be on our side if from day to day under pressure of threats we 
stammer, “ this concession shall be made because to refuse it means 
war.” We have dismayed our friends, encouraged our enemies, 
alienated our possible allies, and surrendered vital interests in every 
quarter of the world. No nation can prosper which is governed by 
moral cowardice. When will British Ministers discover that Nelson’s 
saying, “the boldest measures are the safest” is true in our own day 
as in our glorious past ? 


H. W. WILson. 


(1) This need not be an obstacle to the British Government which has invented a new 
rule of international law against England, viz., that our treaty rights acquired under 
a foreign protectorate, lapse when the protectorate is converted into an annexation. 
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